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HyDRAULIC mining is the modern method 
of working deep auriferous gravel deposits in 
California. It is regarded as a California in- 
dustry,* deriving its origin and growth from 
the peculiarities of the auriferous placer-for- 
mations in the State. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, it is simply the perfect development 
of the earlier form of placer-mining, as illus- 
trated in the cradle or rocker. The rocker is 
the rudest and simplest of all machines em- 
ployed for the separation of gold from the 
gravel through which it is distributed ; but it 
embodies in a small way, nevertheless, all the 
essential features of the more elaborate ma- 
chinery used in other forms of placer-mining, 
the hydraulic method included. The cradle 
is an oblong box about four feet in length, 
mounted on a pair of transverse rockers, and 
furnished with a set of graded sieves laid in tiers, 
“niffles,” amalgamated plates, and blankets 
for the separation and arrest of the gold in its 
descent from the hopper into which the au- 
riferous gravel is placed, to the outlet at the 
lower end. These devices are all present in 
hydraulic mining, but they are so enlarged as 
to be almost unrecognizable. Cradling rep- 
resents a minimum service of water in gold 
placer-mining, joined to a maximum service 
of manual labor ; the hydraulic method repre- 
sents the maximum service of water united 
with the minimum of human exertion. For 
all that, the cradle is still in use on river bars 
and other places where an absence of grade 
makes any other form of washing auriferous 
gravel impossible. Such diggings, and the 
cradle with them, have passed almost entirely 
into the hands of the Chinese. 

The advancement of placer-mining from 

* Pliny (Bohn’s translation, Volume VI.) describes 


asystem of hydraulic mines in Spain which resembled, 
m many respects, the modern method in California. 
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the puny cradle to the powerful “ monitor” 
which is now used in hydraulic mines to tear 
down and wash off the high banks of gold- 
bearing gravel, was accomplished by easy 
grades. The various stages of development 
are represented in the “ long tom,” “ sluicing,” 
and “ ground-sluicing.” The “long tom” was 
a box, shaped very much like an open coffin 
with the foot knocked off, the bottom of which 
was lined with riffles running parallel with the 
sides. Into this box the gold-bearing earth 
was dumped, and a stream of water was 
turned on at the head, while the “ pay dirt” 
was well stirred with a sluice-fork. The stream 
of water served a double purpose: it released 
the gold contained in the dirt, which of its 
own gravity dropped between the riffles, and 
it washed off the lighter earth and gravel. 
The coarser gravel was carefully washed and 
thrown out with the sluice-fork. The escape 
of the finer gold at the mouth of the long 
tom made it necessary to add other long and 
narrow boxes to the lower end of the long 
tom, much after the manner of an ordinary 
flume. Riffles were placed in these boxes 
also for the purpose of arresting the particles 
of fine gold as they rolled with the stream. 
This flume was called the “sluice.” The 
“ ground-sluice ” consisted of making the bed- 
rock on which the “ pay dirt” rested perform 
the duty of sluices, the stream of water used 
for washing away the dirt being constantly 
trained against the bank. The action of the 
water was precisely the same as that performed 
by any stream against its natural banks where 
they happen to offer resistance to the current. 
The miner assisted the flowing water by a 
judicious use of his pick. Where the condi- 
tions were favorable, “ ground-sluicing ” was 
a great improvement on all other methods, 
inasmuch as a much larger quantity of “ pay 
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dirt” was removed with the same amount of 
water and manual labor. 

The discovery of gold distributed through- 
out the deep gravel deposits on the high 
banks of the cahons of the streams in which 
gold had before been found, suggested the 
employment of water under pressure to mine 
it. This was accomplished by the conveyance 
of a stream of water, in ditches and flumes, 
from a convenient source to a point above 
the gold-bearing gravel-bank to be operated 
upon. It was then led to the base of the 
bank in pipes, and discharged against it 
through a small nozzle. Thus the hydraulic 
method of placer-mining was brought into 


draulic apparatus consisted of a wooden hopper 
or cistern, V-shaped, strengthened with cum. 
bersome wooden clamps and suspended on 
scaffolding in such a position as to receive 
the discharge from the supply-ditch. To the 
lower and smaller end of the hopper was at- 
tached a hose made of ordinary sail-cloth, 
and having a diameter of six or eight inches, 
This hose conveyed the water down the hill- 
side to the workings. The nozzle through 
which the stream was discharged had an 
aperture of one or two inches diameter, and 
was screwed to the end of a tapering copper 
or brass pipe attached to the hose, resembling 
very much the pipes used by firemen. The 


THE SLUICE. 


use. The best authorities agree in stating that 
it was introduced about 1856. 

In the earlier history of hydraulic mining 
one hundred miner’s inches of water was con- 
sidered a full head. It is usual to consider a 
miner’s inch as the quantity of water which 
will pass through an aperture one inch square, 
under a pressure of about six inches; that is, 
the stream issues from a box in which the 
water stands at a constant level of six inches 
above the upper edge of the aperture. Ac- 
cording to different authorities, a miner’s inch, 
flowing steadily for twenty-four hours, is es- 
timated to equal from 2230 to 2274 cubic 
feet, or 17,000 gallons of water. One hun- 
dred miner’s inches would thus represent in 
twenty-four hours 1,700,000 gallons. The hy- 


flexibility of the hose enabled the miner to 
direct the stream to any point on the gravel- 
bank he desired. 

The evolution of hydraulic pipes from sail- 
cloth, through leather and rubber, to iron, was 
easy. But the transition of the discharge-pipe 
to the “ monitor” of the present day did not 
occur for years afterward. Since the employ- 
ment of iron, the pipes have been gradually 
enlarged and strengthened, and the volume 
of water and the pressure have been increased, 
until now pipes from fifteen to thirty inches 
in diameter, like the water-mains of a great 
city, may be seen winding through a hydraulic 
mine. ‘These pipes terminate in monitors, 
each discharging a gleaming shaft of water 
so powerful as to toss about rocks, tons In 
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weight, as if they were mere peb- 
bles. The volume of water supplied 
to a monitor has increased to one 
thousand and even fifteen hundred 
miner’s inches, and the pressure 
ranges from two hundred and fifty 
to four hundred feet. One thou- 
sand miner’s inches thus discharged 
through the nozzle of a monitor is 
estimated to represent a natural 
flow of fifteen hundred and seventy 
cubic feet per minute. 

The hydraulic monitor was first 
used, according to good authority, 
in 1865. But it was not until a much 
later date—in 1869 or 1870—that 
it came into anything like general 
use. It resembles nothing so much 
as it does a piece of military or 
naval ordnance. It is united to the 
supply-pipe at the breech with a 
water-tight socket-joint, which is a 
good substitute for flexibility, as it 
enables the miner to direct the noz- 
dle in any direction. It is nicely 
ballasted with a carriage extending 
backward from the breech and 
loaded with rocks. It is operated 
by a very simple and effective ar- 
rangement, called a “deflector,” and 
consisting of a sleeve of sheet-iron 
working on an elbow-joint over the 
nozzle. To this sleeve is riveted an iron handle 
four or five feet long, by means of which the 
“deflector” may be moved so that the lip 
shall impinge on the column of water emerg- 
ing from the nozzle of the monitor. An angle 
is thus formed in the shaft of water. It is so 
trifling as to be imperceptible to the eye, but 
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THE RADLE 


it is enough to affect the monitor, which 
slowly moves in the opposite direction, so as 
to relieve the friction and straighten the line 
of discharge. With the aid of this simpk 
apparatus a child could change the direc 
tion of the stream thrown by the largest 
monitor in use. Without the “ deflector” it 
would be a diffi 
cult and hazardous 
undertaking for a 
half-dozen strong 
men to attempt 
the operation. 
The deep pla 
cers of California 
extend through 
seventeen counties 
lying on the west 
flank of the Sierra 
Nevada, and are 
traceable for three 
hundred or four 
hundred miles. 
Their continuity 
within well-defined 
channels, having a 
grade varying from 
twenty to three 
hundred feet per 
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mile, has given rise to the conviction that they 
constitute the débris of an ancient system of 
rivers. This auriferous débris consists largely 
of eroded slate and quartz. The deposit varies 
in thickness from one hundred to one thou- 
sand feet. In many places it is overlaid with a 
stratum of lava which was undoubtedly emit- 
ted by Mt. Shasta and other now extinct volca- 
noes in its neighborhood, during a period of 
great volcanic activity which succeeded the 
geological period when the auriferous gravel 
deposit was formed. Evidences of this great 
lava flow are to be found all over Northern 
California and Oregon. In some of the 
counties in which the gold-bearing placers 
exist, the stratum of lava overlying them is 
so thick that the only way in which they can 
be worked is by the drift or vein process of 
mining. Hydraulic mining is confined chiefly 
to the counties of Nevada, El Dorado, Placer, 
Yuba, and Butte, where large portions of the 
lava-sheet is so thin that it offers little or no 
obstacle to the process. There are also some 
large hydraulic mines in Plumas, Calaveras, 
and Stanislaus counties. It is not necessary 
to discuss the question of the agency which 
formed the deep gravel deposits,— whether 
it was ice or water. They may belong to that 
glacial epoch which John Muir, the California 
geologist, has so graphically described as 
having sculptured the Sierra and grooved the 
Yosemites out of the solid granite.* They 
probably belong to an epoch when ice and 
water were more active than now, for there 
are some things about them which cannot very 
well be ascribed to either one of these two 
agents. But, whatever agent formed them, 
the course of these dead rivers was different 
from that of the present streams. Deep 
cahons through which the streams of the 
present day flow intersect the ancient river- 
beds in many places. Gaps have, conse- 
quently, being formed in the ancient river- 
channels. The material washed out of these 
gaps, being reduced and concentrated by the 
modern streams, formed the source of the 
gold obtained by “the Argonauts of ’49.” 
They also exposed those portions of the 
channels of the ancient rivers which had not 
been disturbed since the time of their inter- 
ment. Nor does the grade of the ancient 
channels correspond with that of the present 
streams. Near Marysville, the ancient chan- 
nel dips into the plain below sea-level ; forty 
miles off—at North Columbia— it stands 
about one thousand feet above the bed of the 
Forks of the Yuba, and it ultimately attains 
an altitude of two thousand feet above the 
modern channel. An artesian well sunk at 


* See “ The Glacier Meadows of the Sierra,” in this 
magazine for February, 1879. 
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Stockton, San Joaquin County, penetrated 
the same gravel formation at a depth of one 
thousand feet below the surface. From work- 
ings extending over a distance varying from 





DISTRIBUTING-RESERVOIR— TURNING ON THE WATER. 


one-half mile to four miles in continuous 
length along these ancient channels, it has 
been found that they yield from one thousand 
dollars to two thousand five hundred dollars 
per lineal foot. Wherever these ancient river- 
beds are situated on a plain high enough for 
the purpose, and are comparatively free from 
lava, there hydraulic mining will be found. 
The heart of the hydraulic mining distnct 
is in what is popularly called “The Yuba 
Ridge.” “The Ridge” is an elevated spur 
of the Sierra Nevada thrust into the Sa- 
cramento basin through Nevada and Yuba 
counties. It lies chiefly within the boundaries 
of Nevada County. Incidentally it may be 
noted that “The Ridge” is a section of 
special interest, for it was along its summit 
that the overland emigration of Argonauts 
entered the Sacramento Valley. The old emi- 
grant trail enters the State and “ The Ridge” 
at Emigrant Gap,—a locality on the line of 
the Central Pacific railroad familiar to those 
who have traveled overland to or from Cali- 
fornia, and near the head-waters of the South 
Yuba and Bear rivers. The old trail may be 
traced along the summit of “The Ridge” 
at the present time. Even the trees around 
which the overland emigrants slipped their 
ropes in letting their loaded wagons down 
the steep grades are still standing. The main 
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arteries of the ancient river system coursed 
along “ The Ridge.” At present the three 
branches of Yuba River, known respectively 
as North Fork, Middle Fork, and South Fork, 
drain “The Ridge.” In whatever direction 
the eye is turned, when on “The Ridge,” evi- 
dences of the presence of the hydraulic miner 
are presented, either in the form of a desolate 
waste of tailings, rhammoth excavations in 
the flanks of the pine-clad and round-topped 
hills, or in the lines of ditches and flumes 
winding along the summit of the range or 
clinging from the precipitous sides of the 
camons and conveying water from far-off 


mountain-reservoirs to the mines. 
A hydraulic mine is simply an open cut of 
huge dimensions excavated in the deep gravel 


deposits. Sometimes this is accomplished 
without difficulty from the side of the cafion 
forming the bed of the modern stream, or 
through the agency of a conveniently situated 
ravine. But, in many cases, the rim-rock of 
the ancient river-bed intervenes between the 
auriferous deposit and the cahion which the 
hydraulic miner desires to use as a “ dump” 
or depository for the “tailings” or débris 
of his sluices. To reach the deepest place 
in the dead river-channel, long tunnels are 
frequently necessary. The North Bloomfield 
Mining Company, for instance, in one part of 
the claim, had to bore a tunnel eight thou- 
sand feet in length before the bottom of the 
auriferous gravel deposit was drained, and a 
branch tunnel nine hundred feet farther before 
another part of the company’s ground was so 
drained that it could be effectively worked 
by the hydraulic process. The original tun- 
nel and its three air-shafts cost the company 
two million dollars; the branch tunnel was pro- 
portionately costly. All the water used in the 
mine, and all the material removed, passes 
through this tunnel into the cafon of the 
South Fork of the Yuba. Such a hydraulic 
mine looks like an enormous basin hollowed 
out of the mountain side. Many of the prin- 
cipal hydraulic mines on “ The Yuba Ridge” 
are of this order. 

The character of the gravel formation is 
shown to great advantage in a hydraulic 
mine. The upper stratum, for a depth of one 
hundred feet or so, is loose and friable, and 
of a rusty color, which is caused, no doubt, 
by the oxidation of iron pyrites, of which 
the lower stratification is full. The process 
of oxidation is no doubt facilitated by the 
percolation of surface-water through the 
gravel. The lower stratum of gravel is denser, 
well cemented, coarser, and of a bluish color. 
Owing to this latter feature, it is called by 
miners “blue gravel,” and, because of the 
greater proportion of gold found in it, the 
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term “pay dirt” is also applied to it. Occasion- 
ally a stratum of pipe-clay will intrude between 
the upper and lower strata of gravel, and a 
layer of gravel varying in thickness almost 
invariably overlies everything. The gravel 
deposit is rich in vegetable fossils and curious 
petrifactions. Trunks of sugar-pine, manza- 
nita, and other forest-trees and shrubbery, con- 
verted into solid stone, are abundant. Fossil 
leaves and ferns are plentiful in the pipe- 
clay, and the foot-prints of birds are numer- 
ous in the same formation. Here, then, are 
evidences of vegetable growth during the for- 
mation of these deep placers, which is identical 
with, and quiteas rank as, that which now exists. 
Who shall interpret the testimony of the deep 
placers of California? The great openings 
formed in them by the hydraulic miner fur- 
nish the enterprising and intelligent geologist 
a rare opportunity, which, thus far, has been 
almost entirely neglected. The only attempt 
worthy of mention is that of Professor J. D. 
Whitney’s monograph of the deep placers of 
California, published at Cambndge, Mass. 
One thing is, however, certain: It was after 
the great lava flow which overran the State 
of Oregon and Northern California that the 
present water-courses were carved out, not 
only carrying off, in the course of erosion, the 
lava-cap and gravel deposits, but also grinding 


CLEARING UP A TUNNEL 


down the country rock, in some places, two 
thousand feet deeper than the beds of the 
dead rivers. 

The mode of working a hydraulic mine is 
very simple. From the distributing-reservoir 











HEAD OF FLUME 


—a large artificial lake in the vicinity of the 
mine, but situated at a much higher elevation 
—the water is conveyed in ditches and large 
iron pipes, fifteen, twenty-two, or thirty inches, 
in diameter, to the monitors. The gravel re- 
moved by the stream is led through the ground- 
sluices into the deep open cuts that have been 
excavated with powder and pick in the solid 
bed-rock. These open cuts are from fifteen to 
forty feet (and sometimes even more) in depth, 
and from four to six feet in width. They dis- 
charge into the tunnel excavated through the 
rim-rock, and the débris is then delivered to 
a system of sluices and “under-currents,” by 
which it is expelled at “the dump.” Great 
care is taken to prevent the escape of the 
gold with the outpouring flood and deébris. 
The tunnels and open cuts are paved with 
heavy bowlders or heavy blocks of wood, 
which pavement has to be frequently re- 
newed, owing to the enormous attrition to 
which it is subjected. The sluices and under- 
currents are paved with wooden blocks a foot 
thick and eighteen or twenty inches in diame- 
ter, the end of the fiber of which is presented 
to the action of the flowing water and débris. 
Every few weeks these blocks are so far worn 
that new ones have to be substituted. The 
forest-timber growing on the surface of a hy- 
draulic mineis, consequently, rapidly destroyed 
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to supply blocks for riffling. In the 
spaces between the bowlder and block 
pavements the gold finds a lodgment. 

The under-currents are a very use- 
ful and ingenious device to utilize 
the immense fall between the mouth 
of the tunnel and the bottom of the 
cafhon into which the tailings are 
dumped. Without them miles of 
sluices would have to be constructed 
and maintained at great expense, 
and the separation of the gold from 
the gravel would even then scarce 
ly be as thorough. The under-cur- 
rents are a system of zigzag sluices 
placed underneath one another, at 
distances of forty or fifty feet apart 
The under-current may be briefly 
described as follows: The sluice 
emerging from the tunnel is run out 
on scaffolding a few feet over the 
steep side of the cafon. At the end 
of the sluice, and forming a part of 
the bottom thereof, is a large and 
strong iron grating, called the “ griz- 
zly,” over which the greater part of 
the water and the coarser débris are 
projected by their own momentum, 
falling a sheer distance of forty or 
fifty feet, where they are taken up 
and carried forward by another sim- 
ilar set of sluices, to be again discharged 
in the same way. Through the grating, or 
grizzly, at the end of each of these. sluices, 
the gold which has traveled thus far, the 
finer gravel, and a small volume of water 
drop on to a broad table placed underneath 
,and riffled with blocks. Over this broad table 
the light material and gold are carried at 
a greatly reduced speed. The gold drops of 
its own gravity into the spaces between the 
blocks, which have been charged with quick- 
silver, while the water passes off and joins 
the main stream at the foot of the falls, carry- 
ing with it the fine débris. Six or seven of 
these under-currents suffice to separate the 
gold thoroughly from the gravel, and the 
lower under-current in the chain barely pays 
the cost of maintaining it. One man is con- 
stantly employed watching the under-currents 
and keeping the dump clear at the foot. A 
jam, which sometimes occurs through the 
stoppage of tree-stumps or large bowlders, 
turns the stream, freighted with its precious 
burden, on a wayward course. The watch- 
man must, consequently, be vigilant, active, 
brave, and energetic. He is usually a broad- 
shouldered giant, with a quick eye, sinews 
of steel, and plenty of nerve. He is armed 
with a rifle, to shoot down any thief that 
may attempt to rob the sluices. The sluice- 
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robber usually is a Chinaman. His latest 
method of sluice-robbing is to supply him- 
self with a silver knife, and when an oppor- 
tunity is presented by the watchman turning 
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worked by one man. He has been selected 
for his superior skill in the management of 
the machine, and the excellence of his judg- 
ment in the use of water. He is known as 


CLEARING UP UNDER-CURRENTS. 


his back for a few minutes, to thrust the blade 
of the knife between the riffles of the under-cur- 
rent. Quicksilver having an affinity for silver, 
the blade comes up covered with auriferous 
amalgam. A sentry-box on the brow of the hill 
is the watchman’s tower. From it he com- 
mands an unobstructed view of every foot of 
the under-currents, and of the tail-dump down 
to the river below. Woe betide the sluice- 
robber he may detect pursuing the nefarious 
calling ! 

Each monitor in a hydraulic mine is 
Vot. XXV.—3o0. 


the “pipeman,” and is, next to the foreman or 
superintendent, the most important man in 
the mine. A competent pipeman will work 
off twice as much gravel as an ordinary 
miner can do with the same machine in a 
given time. In the pipeman’s hands the 
monitor is always engaged in the most effect- 
ive work, and the sluices are kept full to 
the brim with moving material. Immense 
blasts of powder have previously loosened 
the bank so that it dissolves with great rapid- 
ity under the influence of the streams of 











MONITORS AT WORK ON TERRACES 


of water thrown upon it by the monitors. 
In the preparation of these blasts a narrow 
and low drift or passage-way, one hfndred 
feet in length, is run into the bank along the 
bed-rock at its base. At the inner end of this 
drift a cross-drift of equal length is excavated. 
When ready to receive the charge of powder, 
these underground workings are in the form 
of the letter T, with chambers at the extremi- 
ties of the cross-drifts. Kegs of black powder, 
ure then packed in by the ton,—as much as 
thirty-five tons forming one charge. Tele- 
graph wires connect the mine with an electric 
battery stationed at a safe distance. After 
the outer drift has been securely closed up, 
the mine is sprung, and a bank, contain- 
ing half a million tons or more of gravel, is 
lifted and loosened as if by a mighty con- 
vulsion of nature. Masses of rock too large 
to pass through the sluices and under-cur- 
rents (and the blue gravel is full of them) 
are also broken up by charges of powder. 
Sometimes masses of cemented gravel, not 
affected by the main blast, have to be broken 
up in a similar manner. Drift-miners are, 
consequently, constantly at work in a hy- 
draulic mine, and powder forms a considera- 
ble item in the current expenses. The powder 
bills of some hydraulic mining companies 
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run from thirty-five thousand to fifty 
thousand dollars per annum. On the 
top of the embankment, and com. 
manding a good view of the face of 
the workings, watchmen are sta- 
tioned in large wooden boxes, to Sig- 
nal the workmen below that there is 
danger from sliding banks. The dis. 
tributing reservoirs and the mine are 
connected by telephone, and a tel- 
ephone or telegraph line also con. 
nects the distributing reservoir with 
the head of the supply-ditch and 
main reservoir, forty or fifty, or even 
one hundred miles away. 

Hydraulic mining has given birth 
to an extensive system of artificial 
reservoirs in the Sierra for the stor- 
age of water, and to the construction 
of artificial water-courses to convey 
the water thus stored to the scene 
of mining operations. Were it not 
for these reservoirs, the hydraulic 
miner would be able to work only 
a small portion of the year. The 
natural streams fail in the early part 
of July, and they continue low until 
the melting of the snow in the fol- 
lowing spring. With the artificial 
reservoirs built by the hydraulic 
miner in the high Sierra, he is able to 
continue his work almost the year 
round, except when frost seals up his ditches. 
The visitor finds difficulty in believing that 
the white shaft of water which he sees emerge 
from the muzzle of the monitor at work has 
been carried along precipitous cliffs, over deep 
gorges, and along the flanks of Sierra spurs, 
a distance of fifty or more miles, and that 
the source is an artificial lake created by the 
miner’s means and industry in some high Sierra 
valley, possibly at an elevation of six or eight 
thousand feet above sea-level. The canals 
carrying the water have a grade of from fou 
to twenty feet per mile, and carry a volume 
of two thousand to four thousand miner's 
inches. 

The hydraulic mining-ditches are wonder- 
ful specimens of engineering skill. In many 
places it is impossible to find room along the 
precipitous sides of the great canons, for 
miles, to excavate a canal or rest a flume. In 
such places the flumes are literally hung to 
the cliffs. The Miocene Mine has a flume 
carrying three thousand miner’s inches of 
water, suspended by iron slings and brackets 
from the face of the perpendicular cliff. The 
Blue Tent Mining Company’s ditch, which 
carries just as great a volume of water, runs 
a distance of six miles along the face of a 
cliff over which the surveyors had to be sus 
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pended by ropes a thousand feet above the 
bottom of the gorge, to establish the line of 
the flume. In other places deep gorges 
are crossed by means of inverted syphons. 
The Spring Valley Company’s Cherokee ditch 
crosses the cafion of one of the branches of 
the Feather River in this way. The pipe sus- 
tains a columnar pressure equal to eight 
hundred feet in perpendicular height, and 
twelve thousand feet of thirty-inch iron pipe, 
three-eighths of an inch in thickness, is used 
in making the crossing. This is an engineer- 
ing feat without its parallel in the world. 
Before it was undertaken, the most eminent 
English and French engineers pronounced it 
impracticable, considering the cost of con- 
struction. It is estimated that there are six 
thousand miles of mining-ditches in the State, 
which have cost a total of $15,000,000. Some 
of them have been built at an expense of 
$25,000 per mile. The canals of the South 
Yuba Canal Company are one hundred and 
fifty miles in length, and cost over $1,700,000. 
Twenty-four and one-half miles of the El Do- 
rado and Deep Gravel Mining Company’s ditch 
cost nearly $700,000. Mining-ditches cost, to 
keep in order, from three to three and one-half 
cents per inch of water. The expense is due 
to land and snow slides, falling trees, lodg- 
ment of snow, frost, and the employment of 
watchmen and gate-tenders. The hydraulic 
miner has to maintain a ceaseless contest 
with the elements,—frost and flood, ice, snow, 
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MONITOR AT WORK ON BED-ROCK. 


wind, and rain. It is estimated that at least 
$100,000,000 is represented in the capital 
stock of hydraulic mining property in Cah 
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fornia, a large portion of which has been 


expended in the construction of tunnels, 
ditches, flumes, and reservoirs. The hydrau- 
lic miner’s ditches and flumes are, of course, 
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employed in diverting the streams from 
their natural channels. In older countries, 
where law and custom establish what is 
known as riparian rights, such a diversion 
would be impossible. The location and other 
peculiarities pertaining to the working of the 
deep gravel deposits of California made it 
necessary so to divert the streams. What was 
at first the custom, was subsequently recog- 
nized by the law, special acts of the legislature 
being passed granting the hydraulic mining 
companies water-privileges unknown in other 
countries. 

After heavy snow-storms, the flumes are 
choked and often destroyed by the snow- 
slides. The miners and ditch-tenders are sent 
along the flumes to keep the snow moving 
along with the water; but this is necessarily 
a work of considerable danger, as the snow 
gathers in enormous quantities upon the 
mountain sides, causing avalanches that sweep 
all before them, often destroying in an i 
stant hundreds of feet of the flume. In case 
of an accident of this kind, the first waste- 
gate above the break is opened, and the water 
is allowed to run off till the gate at the head 
of the flume can be shut. Owing to the 
watchfulness of the flume-tenders, fatal acci- 
dents seldom occur, but uncomfortably narrow 
escapes are very common. The ditch-tenders 
are stationed every five or six miles along 
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the flume, and are always on duty. They 
have a large float in the ditch, to which a 
rope is attached. The rope passes through a 
pulley and into the small station-house, where 
it supports a shelf, upon which are placed all 
the tinware and iron pots. In case of a 
break in the night, the float drops, and so 
does all the tinware, awakening the attendant, 
who runs out, opens the waste-gate, and then 
proceeds along the ditch to the next station 
or the place of accident. 

The construction of a hydraulic mine reser- 
voir is no mean undertaking. It involves a 
vast amount of labor and expense. Suitable 
valleys are selected for the purpose, near the 
summit of the Sierra, and almost within 
the line of perpetual snow. Such valleys are 
abundant. Huge dams of solid masonry are 
built across the gorges at the mouths of the 
valleys selected. The melting snows on the 
surrounding water-shed supply such a reser- 
voir with water. Water which would other- 
wise escape into the beds of the natural 
streams, and be carried off with the spring 
floods materially increasing them, is thus 
stored until the natural streams have dried 
up, or run down so low that they are no 
longer of any service to the hydraulic miner. 
The Fordyce reservoir is the largest artificial 
lake in the Sierra. The dam is ninety feet at 
the base, which lies on the solid granite ; it is 
seventy feet high and is six feet thick at the 
top. The inner slope has a rise of one in one, 
and the outer slope has a rise of five in one. 
Both slopes are made of dressed granite 
blocks carefully laid. On the inner slope 
stringers twelve inches by twelve inches are 
laid close together, and then covered with 
three-inch planking. The whole structure is 
bolted firmly together, and to the rock on 
which its foundation stands. Every precaution 
which the best hydraulic engineering skill can 
Suggest is thus employed to make these 
mining-reservoirs permanently secure. Each 
dam is equipped with suitable weirs for the 
escape of overflow, with sluice-gates, etc. The 
Bowman or Big Cafon reservoir is, next to 
the Fordyce, the largest of these artificial 
mining lakes. It covers a mountain valley 
five thousand four hundred and fifty feet 
above sea-level, of an area of five hundred 
and thirty acres, formerly owned by a man 
named Bowman. Mr. Bowman was also 
the keeper of an overland stage station sit- 
uated in the center of the valley. At present 
a few feet of the tall flag-staff of this stage 
Station sticks out of the water. This reservoir 
was formed by the construction of just such 
a dam as has been described, only it is ninety- 
six feet high. English Reservoir, belonging 
to the Milton Company, has a dam eighty- 
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seven feet high, and covers an area of four 


hundred acres. Silver Lake is an enlarged 
natural lake, and covers about one thousand 
two hundred acres. In the construction of 
these mountain reservoirs no effort is made 
to remove the timber growing within the 
valley to be inundated. The great forest- 
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trees are left standing, and when the waters 
rise well up to their upper branches they 
soon wither and die. It is a curious sight 
to see this dead timber rising out of the clear 
water. 

The storage capacity of artificial reservoirs 
constructed by those engaged in hydraulic 


BIG CANON DAM, FORMING AN ARTIFICIAL LAKE ELEVEN MILES IN CIRCUMFERENCE. 


mining in California is estimated at 7,600,000,- 
ooo cubic feet. The reservoirs of the South 
Yuba Hydraulic Mining Company have a 
storage capacity of 1,800,000,000 cubic feet. 
The Eureka Lake Hydraulic Mining Com- 
pany’s artificial reservoirs have a storage ca- 
pacity of 1,130,000,000 cubic feet; those of 
the North Bloomfield Company, 1,050,000,- 
000; the El] Dorado and Deep Gravel Mining 
Company, 1,070,000,000; the Milton Com- 
pany, 650,000,000; the California Water 
Company, 600,000,000; the Spring Valley, 
300,000,000; the Omega and Blue Tent 
(united), 300,000,000 cubic feet. 

The value and success of the working of a 
hydraulic mine depends principally upon the 
volume of water at command. It is astonish- 
ing what a small percentage of gold contained 
in a gravel-bank will yield a profit where 
abundance of water can be brought to bear 
upon it. The greater the quantity of aurifer- 








ous earth that can be washed off within a 
given time, the smaller is the percentage of 
gold necessary to make it pay. As a rule, the 
gold is distributed through the deep gravel 
deposit. The coarser and larger quantity of 
gold is found on or near the bed-rock in the 
blue stratum. The gold found in the top dirt 
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is light, fine, and flaky. The value of the 
ground is estimated by the quantity of gold it 
contains per cubic yard. Whether it will pay 
to remove it by the hydraulic process must be 
determined by the cost of water, powder, and 
labor per cubic yard. For instance: In the 
North Bloomfield mine, water costs .0755 
of a cent per cubic yard of gravel moved, 
and labor two and one-fourth cents, making 
a total expense of three cents to remove each 
cubic yard of gravel. Consequently, it will 
pay to wash off all gravel containing upward 
of three cents’ worth of gold per cubic yard. 
An average of the yield of six prominent 
hydraulic mines during two seasons’ work 
shows only seven and one-fourth cents per 
cubic yard. But, when it is understood that a 
twenty-four-hours miner’s inch of water —that 
is, a stream of one miner’s inch discharged 
uninterruptedly during the twenty-four hours 
by the monitor—is estimated to remove from 
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two to four and one-half cubic yards of au- 
riferous gravel, according to locality, and that 
the monitors may be discharging an aggre- 
gate volume of 6,000 miner’s inches,— equal 
to 102,000,000 gallons in twenty-four hours, 
a larger volume than is needed to supply 
the wants of the city of London,—the sig- 
nificance of this small average yield per 
cubic yard will be fully appreciated. For in- 
stance, on Auburn Ravine and Rossville 
Creek, where the volume of water is not 
large and the gravel deposits are shallow, the 
minimum service of two cubic yards per 
miner’s inch is obtained; on Bear River, the 
average is three cubic yards, and, on the 
American River, four and one-half cubic 
yards. Computing by the water used, Blue 
Tent mine yielded from sixty to eighty-seven 
cents per inch. 

Illustrating the wonderful power and exe- 
cution of water employed against the deep 
gravel deposits through the hydraulic moni- 
tors, it is only necessary to refer to what 
was actually accomplished in the Miocene 
mine, near Oroville. In a period of forty days, 
the monitors in this mine projecting streams 
aggregating 3,000 miner’s inches, removed 
300,000 cubic yards of earth, which yielded 
one thousand dollars per day, or thirteen and 
one-third cents per cubic yard. The quantity 
of gravel washed off in a season in a hydrau- 
lic mine is measured by acres, and by so 
many millions of cubic yards. State Engi- 
neer William Hammond Hall estimates that, 
on streams draining into the Sacramento 
basin, 15,122,000 twenty-four-hours miner's 
inches of water is used in hydraulic mining, 
and that 53,404,000 cubic yards of material 
is washed off by it into the cafhons, 22,326,500 
cubic yards being dumped into the Yuba and 
its tributaries —namely, the streams draining 
“The Ridge.” Thus, the degradation of the 
placer-formations of the mountains, which 
would take nature ages to accomplish by 
ordinary agents, is being consummated with 
great rapidity by the hydraulic miner in his 
pursuit for the precious metal. 

The number of men employed in a hy- 
draulic mine using, say, one thousand miner's 
inches of water, is from twenty-five to thirty. 
Chinese laborers are employed in the least 
important work, in drudgery which it would 
be difficult to get competent white labor to 
perform. It is estimated that at least twenty 
thousand men are employed in hydraulic 
mining. The last census shows a population 
of 127,858 in the counties where mining is 
the chief industry. Some of the most beauti- 
ful and most flourishing mining towns are 
Situated in the hydraulic mining districts. 
Nevada, San Juan, and Smartsville are towns 
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of considerable population, and rely mostly, 
or exclusively, for their existence, on hydraulic 
mining. Of course, most of the buildings in 
these mining towns are not of a permanent 
character. In some of them mining opera- 
tions have compelled a removal of an entire 
town to a new site. But the hydraulic miner, 
nevertheless, makes his habitation as comfort- 
able and beautiful as his time and his means 
will permit. It is no uncommon thing to find 
the miner’s cottage embowered in roses and 
surrounded by a productive orchard bearing 
choice fruits. 

Most of the hydraulic mines are owned 
by persons resident in the State. The gold 
product of California, from the discovery of 
the precious metal by James W. Marshall, 
in the tail-race of Sutter's Mill, January 
19, 1848, to June 30, 1881, amounted to 

1,170,000,000. Of this sum $900,000,000 
is estimated to have been extracted from the 
auriferous placers. The remainder represents 
the yield of gold-quartz mines, of which the 
State contains many. The yearly product 
of gold in California is from $15,000,000 to 

20,000,000. From the date of discovery to 
1861 inclusive, the gold product of California 
aggregated 700,000,000, derived chiefly 
from the modern river-beds and shallow pla- 
cers. A large proportion of the remaining 
$200,000,000 has been obtained in the deep 
gravel deposits, by the hydraulic method. 
Strange as it may appear, an industry which 
has contributed so largely to the wealth of 
the world, and has been the means of the set- 
tlement and development of California, has 
reached a period in its history when it is 
claimed by a large portion of the commu- 
nity to be a greater evil than blessing, and 
the question of suppressing the hydraulic 
method of gold-mining has been the subject 
of earnest discussion in and out of the halls of 
legislation. The law has been invoked to sup- 
press or control it. Even the State, through its 
Attorney-General, has commenced a suit to 
suppress it. The trouble grows out of the im- 
mense amount of débris which the hydraulic 
miners are discharging constantly into the 
water-courses of the State. That trouble would 
finally arise from the great volume of hydrauli: 
mining débris has been apparent for years. 
The hydraulic miners themselves early saw the 
impending trouble. Several years ago, when 
a suit was commenced by a Bear River farmer, 
named Keyes, against a hydraulic mining 
company, they prepared to defend their vest- 
ed rights by organizing what is known as 
the Hydraulic Miners’ Association. Every 
company in and out of the association for- 
tified its position by securing all needful 
water-privileges under the State laws, and 
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a United States patent to the land. The di- 
version of water from its natural courses was 
included in these privileges. In most cases 
patents have been issued to these hydraulic 
mining companies, the miners paying the 
Government for hydraulic deposits double 
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resort was had to the courts. It is a some. 
what singular fact, in this bitter controversy 
between miners and farmers, that circum- 
stances should have compelled Marysville to 
side against the very industry which created it. 

A survey of the Sacramento Valley, made 
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the price of agricultural land. So long as 
the agricultural prgducts of the State did not 
exceed home needs, and the damage caused 
by the down-pouring of mining débris was 
confined to the filling up of the foot-hill 
cahon and the destruction of an occasional 
orchard or small farm adjacent to the mining 
districts, it received only a passing notice. It 
was not until the great tributaries of the 
Upper Sacramento River began to fill with 
débris so that their beds were unable, during the 
flood season, to carry the waters which poured 
down from the Sierra, that the valley men 
became alarmed. About the same time com- 
plaints of the shoaling of the navigable 
waters of the Sacramento River became com- 
mon. It led to a unanimous cry from the 
men of the valley against the men of the 
mountains. The inundation of the Sacra- 
mento Valley, in the spring of 1878, brought 
matters to a crisis. A Farmers’ Association 
was organized for the purpose of self-protec- 
tion against the hydraulic miners and as a 
counter institution to the Hydraulic Miners’ 
Association. The city of Marysville, situated 
at the confluence of the Feather and Yuba 
rivers (and which, notwithstanding a costly 
system of levees, was threatened with inunda- 
tions, owing to the filling of the beds of the 
stream) also rose against the miners, and 





by the State Engineer in 1878-79, showed 
that there are 1,742 square miles in it subject 
to overflow. This territory comprises some of 
the best wheat-land in the State. A large 
portion of the million tons and upward of 
wheat which the State exports each year is 
grown within this region. Some of the most 
important towns and cities in the interior of 
the State are located within the inundatable 
district, among them Sacramento, the capital. 
Levees are required to protect these towns 
from the rising waters, and levees have also 
been built on a costly and extensive scale, to 
protect the inundatable land which is under 
cultivation. But, on various occasions, the 
floods have overtopped them. 

There is some difference of opinion con- 
cerning the area of land damaged or buried, 
and the value of the property destroyed. A 
committee on “medical topography, meteor- 
ology, endemics and epidemics ” of the State 
Medical Society of California, has made the 
subject a matter of special study and investi- 
gation. The chairman of that committee, Dr. 
M. M. Chipman, of San Francisco, visited 
the district invaded by the miners’ “slickens,” 
and in his report to the society he says: 
“slickens” has destroyed “40,050 acres of 
the richest and most valuable fruit and garden 
land in the State * * * and 270,991 acres 
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of other valuable lands have sustained great 
damage and depreciation of value.” He es- 
timates the value of the aggregate loss at 
$15,944,739. The State Engineer, on the 
other hand, has placed the damage from min- 
ing débris much below Dr. Chipman’s figures. 
He estimates the total area damaged at 43,546 
acres, and the total depreciation in value at 
$2,597,635- 

Great floods are among the periodical 
natural phenomena of California rivers. The 
filling-up of the beds of the streams with 
débris increases their tendency to overflow. 
The denudation of forest-land in the mount- 
ains has also increased the rapidity of their 
drainage. The sources of this débris are 
numerous. Agriculture, the construction of 
roads, the cutting of timber, the disturbance 
of the surface-soil by live stock, and the 
degradation by the elements of the volcanic 
conglomerate which figures largely in the 
geological formation at the head-waters of 
some of the principal northern streams, form 
some of the sources of this débris. But the 
chief source is mining, and more particularly 
hydraulic mining. Quartz and drift mining 
are not unimportant elements in it. At least 
ten thousand tons of pulverized matter finds 
its way each day into the beds of the streams 
from this source. It is the lighter soils of the 
hydraulic mines and the pulverized matter 
from the quartz-mills of the mining region 
which constitute “ slickens.” 

The specific gravity of slickens, as deter- 
mined by M. Hanks, is 2%. After the floods 
subside, the slimy sediment which has been 
deposited drains off and hardens, resolving 
itself into a creamy-colored substance, yield- 
ing no vegetation, where lying in large 
quantities, except willows; a flake of dry 
slickens looks very much like brick-dust, such 
as is used by every housewife for burnishing 
cutlery, etc. The bottom-lands of the Feather, 
Yuba, Bear, and American rivers have re- 
ceived an enormous deposit of slickens and 
coarser débris, which is in many places several 
feet in thickness. A scene of desolation is 
thus presented to the eye. Slickens has in- 
vaded every nook and corner. It blinds one 
to look at it. It fills the air and stifles the 
nostrils in moving through it. It has con- 
verted clear and high-banked streams of 
former days into sluggish, turbid, and erratic 
water-courses, flowing on elevated beds be- 
tween artificial banks. Land formerly luxuri- 
ant with growing crops is barren as Sahara. 
The first remedy suggested was the enlarge- 
ment of the drainage capacity of the Sacra- 
mento River, by the construction of a canal 
from a point north of Sacramento to the head 
of Suisun Bay. It was expected that the city 
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of Sacramento and the river islands would be 
saved from inundation by this means. As a 
matter of fact, the river islands have been under 
water since 1879, despite an improved system 
of levees. The canal project was abandoned 
partly on account of the estimated expense, 
but more particularly because its failure was 
almost certain, as the scouring action of the 
river would be reduced in proportion to the 
volume of its water diverted into the canal. 
The next proposition was to impound the 
débris in the river-cafions, and thus prevent 
its flow into the valley. Some of the ablest 
engineers in the country have declared the 
feasibility of such an undertaking. The plan 
contemplates the construction of dams of 
rip-rap at suitable localities (of which there 
are plenty in the cafions), which shall arrest 
the downward progress of the heavy débris. 
For the impounding or storage of débris in the 
cafions of the Yuba and its tributaries, it was 
estimated that dams of a capacity of 5 30,000,- 
ooo cubic yards could be constructed at a 
cost of $2,453,779. These storage-dams, it is 
argued by the State Engineer, in a report 
which he made to the Legislature, would retain 
the heavier débris of thirty-two years’ hydrau- 
lic mining on the same ratio as he represents 
it is now being carried on,—namely, the re- 
moval of 22,326,500 cubic yards of gravel 
per annum,— which would represent the re- 
moval of a grand total of 755,000,000 cubic 
yards. To provide similar impounding dams 
for the Feather, Bear, and American rivers, 
State Engineer Hall estimated that the 
total expense would amount to $7,000,000. 
Whether these figures are delusive or not, 
they had the charming feature about them of 
leading a great many people to believe that 
agricultural land worth many times the total 
cost of these dams might be saved through 
their construction, and that hydraulic mining, 
which yields annually double the amount, 
need not be stopped. But the Legislature 
hesitated to authorize the undertaking. At 
this juncture, Captain Eads, of Mississippi 
jetty fame, was called in as a consulting 
engineer, and it was afterward determined to 
construct a brush dam at the mouth of the 
Yuba, and another of the same material at 
the mouth of Bear River. These dams were 
built on the same plan as the jetties built 
by Captain Eads, to deepen the South Pass 
of the Mississippi. The Yuba dam was 8,700 
feet in length. The Bear dam was somewhat 
shorter. Half a million dollars of the State’s 
money was spent in the construction of them, 
and with the first rising of the waters seven- 
teen hundred feet of the Yuba dam was 
undermined and washed out. Wide gaps 
were also broken in the Bear River dam, 
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What the flood spared of Yuba River dam 
was destroyed by fire during the following 
summer. A great plain of slickens lies above 
each of these brush dams, ready for coming 
floods to sweep into the doomed valleys and 
towns below. 

The failure of the brush dams to fufill their 
intended mission was followed by a decision 
declaring against the constitutionality of the 
tax levied to build and maintain them. This 
was the signal for a renewal of hostilities. 
The mines were enjoined, and for many weeks 
many of them remained closed. The hydrau- 
lic mining companies estimate their losses 
through these distressing legal restraints at 
over eanleasia 

It is impossible to tell what will be the 
outcome of the controversy which has grown 
out of the peculiarities of the drainage of the 
Great Valley of California and the disposition 
of the débris of gold-mining. It involves the 
right of one person so to manage his property 
as to damage and destroy that of his neigh- 
bor. It involves the right of one or more of 
the industrial classes to say that an industry 
which was originated under and has been fos- 
tered by the laws of the State and the nation, 
shall no longer exist. It involves the right of 
the State to interfere with the operations of 
an individual or corporation in the prose- 
cution of a calling lawfully carried on under 
rights and privileges derived from the Federal 
Government, as well as from the Common- 
wealth of California, and holding the letters- 
patent of the United States to the land to do 
with it just that which is being done; in other 
words, “ States’ rights under a new form.” It 


EPHEMERA. 


also involves the maintenance of the naviga- 
ble waters of the State ; the support of a large 
and industrious population in the valleys and 
in the mountains; questions of drainage, of 
influence on climate through the denudation 
of the forest land of the Sierra for mining and 
other purposes ; and it may involve the ques- 
tion of public health, so far as it relates to 
the valley towns and settlements. It may 
likewise involve the construction of great and 
costly works by the nation to impound the 
moving débris, and to keep open the bays 
and streams to navigation. The question thus 
assumes a national aspect. It is brought 
home to the nation when California’s repre- 
sentatives introduce bills in the National Con- 
gress to meet the exigencies of the case. In 
the meantime, some of the hydraulic mining 
companies in Sierra County have made the 
best of the situation by building dams across 
the cafons into which their débris is dis- 
charged, to impound it. Itis making a virtue 
of necessity ; but it may also be construed as 
an acknowledgment of the principle that the 
mines must take care of their own “ tailings.” 

It is not reasonable to presume that hy- 
draulic mining will cease. The great gravel 
deposits will furnish at least a half-century’s 
vitality to the industry, and they contain, it is 
estimated from what has been worked al- 
ready, not less than $6,000,000,000 in gold. 
It is not likely that an industry which gives 
a large percentage of the gold product of the 
world will be suppressed because engineering 
skill has not yet devised or put in operation 
means to neutralize or overcome the evils it 
creates. 


Taliesin Evans. 


EPHEMERA. 


MipceEs and moths—ay, all you restless things 
That dance and tourney in the fields of air, 
You— Psyche’s postman, trim and debonair, 
With eye-like freckles on your bronzéd wings ; 
You—candle-elves, whose strange emblazonings 
With sign of death our ancient gossips scare; 
Or, who, when sleeps the humming-bird, repair, 


With stealthy beaks to drain the honey springs: — 


Your secret’s out! I know you for the souls 
Of all light loves that ever caused heartache, 
Still dancing suit, as some new beauty toles! 
Nor can you e’er your flitting ways forsake, 
Till the just winds strip off your painted stoles, 
And sere leaves follow in your downward wake. 


Edith M. Thomas. 





THE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE OF CONNECTICUT. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


IX. 


In pushing its campaign for the suppres- 
sion of drunkenness and pauperism in New 
Albion, the club soon found the need of a 
work more radical than any it had: yet 
attempted. The streets of the town were 
thronged every evening with young men 
from the mills, whose homes were cheap 
boarding-houses, and to whom the saloons 
offered about the only place of resort. To 
prevent or punish the sale of strong drink to 
such of them as were under age was well, so 
far as it went; but the call for more efficient 
measures for restraining and saving those 
young men and boys began to make itself 
heard. 

“ What we want,” said Mr. Biddle, one of 
the delegates from the First Church, “is a 
Young Men’s Christian Association.” 

“ Have you never had one in New Albion,” 
inquired Mr. Thorpe. 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Mr. Biddle, “ we had 
a flourishing association here for several years 
—rooms in Stone’s Block; had a secretary 
who gave his whole time to the work ; held 
several conventions here; sent delegates to 
all the international conventions; went my- 
self once as delegate.” 

“ What became of it ?” 

“ Oh, it died about five years ago!” 

“ What ailed it?” 

“ Well, I don’t know. People seemed to 
lose interest in it; workers dropped off; took 
the sec. 2tary pretty much all the time to raise 
money to pay his own salary and the rent; 
the thing fell through.” 

“ But if it was occupying its field and doing 
its work, I should have thought that the 
people of New Albion would have refused to 
let it die.” 

“That was exactly the trouble,” answered 
Dr. Sampson. “If the association had con- 
fined itself to work for the benefit of the 
young men of the town—providing them a 
safe place of resort and pleasant companion- 
ship and wholesome diversion and good re- 
ligious influences, it would have justified and 
prolonged its life. But, led by certain zealous 
brethren, it undertook to do a great many 
other things. It began to hold gospel meet- 
ings at the jail and the poor-house, and out- 
door meetings in the park and in the groves 


on Sunday ; it undertook to establish mission- 
schools here and there; it began a series of 
evangelistic meetings in every town in the 
county; it seemed ambitious to take into its 
hands the entire management of religious 
affairs in all this region. Instead of being a 
society whose object was to work for young 
men, it became a society whose chief object 
was to afford a few zealous young men, and a 
larger number who were no longer young, an 
opportunity to exercise their gifts of speech in 
various places for the general benefit of the 
human race. It spread itself so thin that it 
finally soaked in and disappeared. 

“ But could we not have a new organiza- 
tion, and avoid the old mistakes?” asked 
Mr. Biddle. 

“ Possibly,” replied the doctor. “ Yet it 
seems to me that the distinctively religious 
work in behalf of our young men can be done 
as well by the churches, and that the thing we 
most want is some sort of a place in which 
young men may safely spend their evenings 
together.” 

“ That is what you want,” said Mr. Frank- 
lin; “and about half the young fellows you 
want to get in will be kept away from such a 
place if it purports to be a religious resort. In 
vain is the net of a Christian Association 
spread in the sight of most of these birds. 
But if you would open, say, a ‘ Young Men's 
Union Club,’ they would come into that; 
that wouldn’t be a scarecrow.” 

It is not necessary to detail the conversa- 
tions that followed. There was considerable 
difference of opinion about methods ; but after 
two or three conferences, a plan was matured 
by which a building, devoted to the young 
men of New Albion, was erected on the main 
street of the town. It was built by private 
subscription, and was held and managed by a 
self-perpetuating board of trustees. On the 
front of the building, cut into the stone, was 
the simple legend, “ Young Men’s Club.” 
The first floor was occupied by a coffee-room, 
a smoking-room, a chess-room, and a reading- 
room. The second story front room was a 
library and correspondence room, and the 
large room in the rear was a gymnasium, 
which, with a supply of camp-chairs, could be 
speedily converted into a lecture hall. 

The club was not free, save that the coffee- 
room, opening on the street, was for the use 
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of the public. Refreshments were furnished 
at low prices—a good cup of coffee with a 
sandwich for five cents. For the privileges 
of the other rooms, and for all the advantages 
of the club, members paid fifty cents a quar- 
ter. For the gymnasium there was a smali 
extra charge. It was found that the young 
men prized the club the more because it was 
not free, not wishing to be mendicants in their 
pleasures. A large number of the young men 
of the churches joined the club, and took part 
in its various literary enterprises and diver- 
sions. Before the end of its first year it had 
a membership of several hundred, and had 
begun to prove a formidable rival to the liquor 
shop and the minstrel show. 

To another of the enterprises set on foot 
by the Christian League only a passing word 
can be given. That was the establishment in 
one of the poor districts of a free kinder- 
garten. Dr. Strickland had visited some of 
these schools in Boston, and had come back 
full of enthusiasm for this method of charity. 
“Tt is a great discovery,” he said. “No other 
work promises such results in the salvation 
of the poor. If you can get the little children 
out of the squalid homes into a clean and 
bright place, and keep them there four or five 
hours a day, under the care of patient, cheer- 
ful, loving women, who never beat nor scold 
them,— who teach them the first principles 
of courtesy and kindness and self-control 
and keep them happy, with pictures and 
games and marches and songs,—if you can 
keep them under such influences until they 
are six or seven years old, impressions are 
likely to be made upon their characters that 
will never be erased. The memory of these 
happy years will be a daily blessing to them. 
Besides, through the children, you get such 
access to their parents as you could secure 
in no other way; and the children them- 
selves carry the gospel of neatness and 
gentleness into their homes—the best mis- 
sionaries you can find. One kindergarten 
is worth more in the way of civilizing and 
Christianizing these Arabs in embryo than 
six mission Sunday-schools. One hour a 
week doesn’t amount to much; four hours a 
day really tells on a child’s life.” 

Dr. Strickland was so thoroughly in earn- 
est, and he brought so much testimony to 
support his project, that funds enough were 
easily raised to set the kindergarten a-going. 
Once at work it so completely proved its be- 
neficence and justified Dr. Strickland’s faith 
in it, that the churches all rejoiced to bear 
a share in its support; as its numbers grew 
its quarters were enlarged, and more teachers 
were employed; now, at the end of three 
years, every citizen is ready to testify to a 





great improvement in the manners and the 
morals of that depraved district in the midst 
of which the kindergarten stands. 


X. 


Ir must not be supposed that the Christian 
League Club had lived and wrought all these 
years in New Albion and been heard of by 
nobody. Its members took no pains to ad- 
vertise its doings, neither did they have any 
secrets; many things had come to pass of 
late in this thriving town; a new spirit of 
codperation and of enterprise had taken pos- 
session of the churches; their power was 
more perfectly concentrated and more effect- 
ively expended than ever before, and the 
results were beyond question or cavil. The 
source from which these good works pro- 
ceeded could not be hid. At first there was 
a disposition on the part of some of the unin- 
vited to speak skeptically about “ secret con- 
claves” and “close corporations,” but as it 
became evident that nothing nefarious was 
hatched in these conferences, that the club 
assumed no power, and only served as an 
apparatus for generating and directing public 
opinion, and that its conclusions had no 
more force than there might be in the reasons 
by which they were supported, the ungracious- 
ness of finding fault was recognized by most 
sensible persons, and the club became a 
highly popular organization. A little con- 
versation which occurred one day between 
Captain Conover, a Baptist, and Dr. Dun- 
can, a Methodist, in the office of the latter, 


. fairly illustrates the public sentiment : 


“The fact is,” said the captain, “that we 
haven’t got but one church here in New Al- 
bion. There are several different meetin’- 
houses, and several different congergations, 
and they have various ways of workin’ and 
worshipin’, but there aint but one church. 
We all stan’ together pretty solid, I tell ’em. 
We all move as one body. There aint any 
pushin’ of Baptist interests or Meth’dist in- 
terests or Congergational interests or 'Pis- 
copal interests; the only thing we’re pushin’ 
is the kingdom of heaven. I tell you what it 
is, it’s ben a-comin’ faster these three last 
years ’n I ever see it come before.” 

As the captain’s heart warmed, his dialect 
strengthened. 

“You are right,” responded the doctor. 
“We've got things on a very good basis. I 
was afraid that when Brother Thorpe went 
away we might get a minister who wouldn't 
work in so well with the rest; but Brother 
Hartwell seems to have been fairly captured 
by the League, and he will do his part, you 
may depend. As for the Methodist laymen 
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of New Albion, you can always count on 
them. They have some solid reasons for 
thinking well of this club. It will take them 
a good while to forget that Sunday afternoon 
when the little chaps walked up the aisle of 
our church, one after another, with the letters 
that proclaimed to us deliverance from our 
bondage of debt. I don’t think so much of 
shouting as some of our folks do, but I 
shouted then, as loud as the loudest of them.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “this new way is 
a pretty old way after all, I guess. It’s about 
the way they did it in Ephesus and Antioch, 
when the disciples was called Christians,— 
not Baptists nor Meth’dists. There was only 
one church there, ’n yit like enough there 
was half a dozen congergations. P’r’aps they 
didn’t all have jest the same rules, nor jest 
the same ways of wors*ipin’, but they all 
worked together. This is the kind of Chris- 
tian union that plain and sensible folks believe 
in. Some of the brothering that run the ma- 
chines don’t think much on’t; but the rank ’n 
file aresound. We've been a-prayin’ for years 
that all Christ’s disciples might be one, and 
makin’ no end of talk about it, but it was 
mostly talk ; now we’ve got down to business.” 

Captain Conover was a sort of village ora- 
cle, and his shrewd comments reflected the 
prevailing opinion. 

Not only within the precincts of New Al- 
bion, but beyond its borders, the unity of its 
churches became a theme of conversation. 
In three or four of the larger towns in the 
neighborhood similar clubs had been formed, 
and the experiences of New Albion were re- 
peated with some variations. The notion that 
the relations of Christian churches ought to 
be those of codperation rather than of com- 
petition, began to get a firm lodgment here 
and there in Bradford County. The small 
country towns, back among the hills, away 
from the railroads, were the places into which 
it was hardest for the new gospel to find en- 
trance. In many of these towns, with popula- 
tions of less than a thousand persons, there 
were from three to five churches,—sometimes 
two of the same sect. The members of these 
churches generally regarded the peculiarities 
of their several sects as matters of supreme 
importance, and repelled with heat any sug- 
gestion of closer relations between the 
churches. The narrowness of the laity im 
these towns was not likely to be mitigated by 
their religious teachers,—the feebleness of the 
churches making it difficult for them to secure 
pastors of intelligence and breadth,—though 
this rule was not without shining exceptions. 

One Monday forenoon, in November, Mr. 
Strong with Mr. Hartwell, the new Metho- 
dist minister, a man of fine scholarship and 
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excellent spirit, had dropped in at Dr. Samp- 
son’s study, and were holding a rather jovial 
conference with him, when a weather-beaten 
covered buggy stopped opposite the house, 
and a venerable man, with a clean-shaven 
face, and a fringe of gray beard under his chin, 
passed by the window of the study and rang 
the bell. 

“ That’s Father Crane of Monroeville,” 
said the Doctor, going to the door; “ come 
in, Father Crane ; come right into the study ; 
I want you to know my friends;” and the 
Rev. Jonas Crane, pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Monroeville, was formally pre- 
sented to the other two clergyman and cordi- 
ally received by them.” 

“You must have got an early start,” said 
Mr. Strong, “to have driven eighteen miles 
this morning.” 

“ Somewhat early,” said Father Crane 
slowly, and precisely. “The denizens of the 
rural communities find it necessary to use the 
prime of the morning, and I awake no earlier 
than is the wont of my parishioners.” 

“ Morning comes a little earlier to the folks 
on the top of Monroeville hill than it comes 
to us dwellers in the valley,” said Dr. Sampson. 

“ New ideas strike you up there a little 
earlier than they do us, I suppose,” said Dr. 
Hartwell, smiling. 

Father Crane’s face darkened. 

“T trust not,” he said. “We are not much 
given to novelties. The old gospel is com- 
mensurate to all our exigencies.” 

At this moment the servant appeared at the 
study door, announcing that a caller was 
inquiring for Mr. Strong. The latter, begging 
to be excused, went out into the hall and 
soon returned, bringing the caller with him. 

“Oh, no; ceremonies are off,” he was say- 
ing. “ Come right in! Dr. Sampson, this is 
the Reverend Mr. Slade, of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Monroeville; Mr. Hartwell, 
of the Methodist Church; you know your 
neighbor, doubtless.” The greeting of Father 
Crane and Mr. Slade was not unfriendly, but 
somewhat constrained. 

This irruption had not subsided when Mr. 
Hartwell was called out in the same way, and 
returned, rejoicing, bringing his man with 
him. 

“ You can’t out vote me any longer,” he 
said; “the Methodist reénforcements have 
arrived,” and he introduced the Reverend Mr. 
Towne, of the Methodist Church in Mon- 
roeville; whereupon there was hilarity, into 
which the three ministers from New Albion 
seemed to enter with rather more spirit than 
the three ministers from Monroeville. 

“Well!” said Mr. Strong, putting that 
syllable into a heavy expiratory blast, “ Mon- 
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roeville has come down upon us this morning 
like the wolf on the fold.” 

“And for the very same reason that the 
wolf came down, I suspect,” said Mr. Slade. 

“ Hunger, eh?” suggested Mr. Strong. 
“ Getting starved out, are you?” 

“ My brethren can speak for themselves,” 
said Mr. Slade; “but that’s about my case.” 

“ So I inferred from your last letter. And I 
have a shrewd suspicion that all you Monroe- 
ville pastors are here upon the same errand.” 

“ Father Crane had written to me,” said 
Dr. Sampson, “ that he wished to consult me 
with reference to a grant from our Home 
Evangelization fund.” 

“Under these circumstances,” said Mr. 
Towne, “I need not blush to confess that I 
have come down hoping to obtain a few sub- 
scriptions from Mr. Hartwell’s people toward 
making up the deficiency in our accounts.” 

“This is a remarkable coincidence,” said 
Dr. Sampson. “I am inclined to call it provi- 
dential. And now we are here, altogether, 


it is a good time to have a frank talk about 
the work in Monroeville.” 

“ How large a town is Monroeville ?” asked 
Mr. Hartwell. 

“ About a thousand inhabitants,” answered 
his Methodist brother. 

“ Eight hundred and twenty-three in 1870,” 


said Dr. Sampson, referring to a gazetteer. 
“The population is not increasing, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“ No, it is falling off,” answered Mr. Slade. 

“ Any other churches besides your three ?” 

“No; the Episcopalians have a small 
interest and the Adventists also; but neither 
society has a meeting-house, and neither has a 
pastor. They hold occasional services in a hall.” 

“ Five religious societies, a population of 
eight hundred and twenty-three: exactly one 
hundred and sixty-four souls and three-fourths 
of a soul for each society.” 

This was Mr. Strong’s arithmetic. 

“ But when we remember,” said Dr. Samp- 
son, “that not more than three-fifths of the 
population of any town can attend church on 
any Sunday, we reduce the number of possible 
church-goers to less than one hundred for 
each congregation. 

“I suppose,” said Mr. Hartwell, “that 
there are many families in your town that are 
not connected with any of your churches.” 

“ Of course,” answered Mr. Slade. 

“ How large a proportion of your people, 
do you think, are outside all these societies ?” 

“ Counting in the Roman Catholics, of whom 
there is now a sprinkling, I should say one- 
third.” 

Further questioning brought out the fact that 
the aggregate membership of the three Mon- 
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roeville churches represented on this occasion 
was ninety-eight, and the total number of 
persons present on a fair Sunday morning 
about one hundred and thirty. It was also 
testified that the salary of the Congregational 
pastor was six hundred dollars, two hundred 
and fifty of which was contributed by the home 
missionary organization of the county; that 
the Baptist parson’s salary was five hundred 
dollars, of which one hundred and fifty came 
from a similar source, and that the Methodist 
minister subsisted on four hundred and fifty 
dollars, a portion of which he collected every 
year by visiting well-to-do Methodists in 
neighboring towns. 

“ Now, let us figure a little,” Mr. Strong pro- 
posed. “The population of Monroeville is not 
more than eight hundred and twenty-three; 
the population of New Albion is not less than 
thirteen thousand; Monroeville has five relig- 
ious societies, and makes no provision for its 
Roman Catholics; New Albion has ten, in- 
cluding the Roman Catholic Church. If we had 
as many churches in proportion to our popu- 
lation as you have, how many churches would 
there be in New Albion? As eight hundred 
and twenty-three is to thirteen thousand, so is 
five to the answer. Cipher it out, Brother 
Towne. What do you make it ?” 

“ Seventy-eight.” 

“Yes; that is the number of churches we 
should have in New. Albion, if we were as 
liberal in our allowance to ourselves of relig- 
ious privileges as the people of Monroeville 
are to themselves.” 

“You don’t mean 
Slade. 

“ Oh, you needn’t lay it to me,” answered 
the other. “I haven’t invented these facts. 
I’m not responsible for them. The question is 
not what I mean, but what. the good people 
of Monroeville mean.” ’ 

“Your comparisons are odious,” laughed 
Mr. Slade. “ But they are not quite fair. We 
have really but three churches in Monroe- 
ville.” 

“Count out your Episcopalians and your 
Adventists, then,” persisted Mr. Strong. “I 
doubt whether it is fair to do it, for it isa 
question whether their congregations are not 
nearly as large as some of yours; but leave 
them out of the account and recast the pro- 
portion, and it will give us forty-seven 
churches, as our lawful share in New Albion, 
provided your standard is a good one. Are 
your people any richer than ours ?” 

“T doubt it.” 

“Ts the valuation of your town, fer capita, 
greater than ours?” 

* T couldn’t say, but I should guess not.” 

“ No use in guessing,” said Dr. Sampson ; 


that,” protested Mr. 
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“here are the figures in our State reports, and 
it is a simple sum in division. The valuation 
of Monroeville, fer capita, is exactly four 
hundred and one dollars, and of New Albion 
six hundred and seven.” 

“We are much better able, then,” Mr. 
Strong went on, “to have fifty churches than 
you are to have three, and what would be 
said of us if we undertook to maintain fifty 
separate church organizations in this town ? 
Our ten churches amply provide for all the 
wants of this community.” 

“You are bearing down heavily upon us, 
Brother Strong,” said Mr. Towne. “ But 
there are some features of the situation 
that you do not take into the account. You 
must remember that these churches on the 
hills have long been the nurseries in which 
many of the members of your city churches 
have been trained. Our young men grow up 
under the influences of these small churches, 
and as soon as they are grown they depart to 
the cities and the large towns. The training 
they receive while they are with us fits them 
to be useful men wherever they may go. You 
will find that the bone and sinew of your own 
church was reared on these hills.” 

“T am quite familiar with that fact,” replied 
Mr. Strong, “and I do not wish to leave it 
out of the account. That churches ought to 
be supported in the small country towns needs 
no argument: the only question is whether 
you need five times as many churches, in pro- 
portion to the population, as we find necessary 
in the larger towns.” 

“ But our population is scattered over a 
large territory.” 

“ How far apart are those two of your 
churches that are farthest apart ?” 

“ About a mile.” 

“Do the people pay much attention to 
the question of distance in selecting their 
churches ?” 

“TI cannot say that they do.” 

“Do those, for example, who live nearer 
the Methodist Church than any other, all or 
nearly all attend the Methodist Church ?” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“ Practically, then, so far as distance is 
concerned, the people of the town, take them 
all together, would be as well served by one 
church, located at some central point, as they 
are now.” 

“ Nearly so; yes.” 

While this conversation had been going on, 
Father Crane had been nervously stroking his 
bald head. Like the dove he had found no 
rest for the sole of his foot, though he had 
sought it for both of them by many nervous 
shifts of his left leg over his right and vice 
versi. At length he ventured to say : 
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“ Brother Strong seems strangely oblivious 
of the circumstance that Christian people, in 
the rural communities as well as the urban, 
have convictions of their own respecting the 
doctrines and ordinances of religion which 
they consider themselves under obligation to 
maintain. We have, in Monroeville, those 
who are Baptists because of unfeigned and 
unalterable persuasion ; and Congregational- 
ists, I presume, of whom a similar state of 
mind might be predicated; and Methodists, 
who also devotedly desiderate their own 
peculiar forms and ceremonies. Why have 
we not an equal right with the dwellers in more 
populous places to indulge our predilec- 
tions?” Father Crane’s rather pompous sen- 
tences were full of the warmth of sincerity. 

“ Our venerable brother goes for the root 
of the matter the first time,” said Mr. Strong, 
instinctively opposing his homespun idioms 
to the country-parson’s Johnsonese, “ The 
reason why there are three churches in Mon- 
roeville instead of one, is that everybody 
thinks he must have his pet notions gratified 
in the fashion of church life and work. These 
fashions, like many other fashions, may well 
enough be followed if folks can afford it. 
Here’s my neighbor, with wages enough to 
live in comfort, if they are wisely expended. 
But he thinks that his wife must have just so 
many ribbons on her bonnet and so many 
laces on her cloak, and that his girls must 
have just such a style of shoes; and so much 
money goes for all these fine fixings that he 
has to come around once or twice a year and 
ask his neighbors for flour and coal.” 

“ But,” protested the old gentleman, “ you 
do not intend to insinuate that there is any 
similitude between the vain adornments you 
have mentioned and the distinctive principles 
of a religious denomination.” 

“That is exactly what I mean. Ribbons 
and laces are not necessarily vain adorn- 
ments. They are beautiful, and may be in- 
dulged in with thanksgiving, if one does not 
sacrifice in getting them that which is of 
more consequence. In like manner the various 
denominational peculiarities are innocent 
enough; but they add nothing to the real 
value of the gospel of Christ, any more than 
the laces add warmth to the cloak. Believing 
in these denominational peculiarities does no 
man any good whatever. It nourishes no 
man’s manhood ; it saves no man’s soul. The 
only effect of exalting these things is to belittle 
the manhood and to shrivel the soul. Yet it 
is by exalting these small distinctions that the 
Christians of Monroeville maintain three 
churches when there is barely room for one.” 

“ You fail to see some of the aspects of this 
case,” said Mr. Slade. “I have always 
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thought it better for every family to have a 
home by itself, even though it may cost a 
little more than it would to put three or four 
families together in the same house. I would 
rather have my own fire and my own table 
and my own family altar. Such an arrange- 
ment is in the interest of peace and happiness.” 

“ T thank you for that illustration,” answered 
Mr. Strong, “ because it is familiar, and be- 
cause I wish to show that it wholly misses 
the point. The Christians in Monroeville do 
not belong to three families. They are all 
members of one family. The case is like this: 
An old mother and two daughters have in- 
come enough to live together in comfort. 
But there are some small matters about which 
they disagree. They like the same kind of 
bread, but one wants the loaves round, and 
another prefers them square, and a third 
insists on twists. They all wish to burn coal, 
but one desires a grate, and one a base- 
burner, and one a sheet-iron stove. Their 
differences are all of this nature. They love 
one another dearly —so they say; they often 
get together and tell one another how much 
they have in common, and yet they insist on 
living apart. The rent of three houses must 
be paid, three fires must be fed, three lamps 
must burn ; the expense of living for the three 
is more than twice as much as it would be if 
they all lived together. Their income will 
not support them. So every year they go 
around among the neighbors and take up a 
collection to enable them to keep up these 
three separate establishments. Is it any won- 
der that the wisdom of this management does 
not always appear to the persons who are 
asked to subscribe ?” 

* You disapprove of denominations, then?” 
queried Elder Crane. 

“ Let us stick to Monroeville for the pres- 
ent,” Mr. Strong proposed. “The real ques- 
tion now is whether there ought to be three 
churches in Monroeville.” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Slade, “ if you come 
to that, there ought not to be more than 
one, —but r 

“ Well, go on; complete your statement.” 

“ The real difficulty is to know which two 
of these churches ought to commit suicide 
for the benefit of the third. Wendell Phillips 
tells a story of the discontented wife who 
said, ‘ They tell us that in the eyes of the 
law the man and his wife are one, but I’ve 
found out that the man’s the one.’ I suppose 
that the Congregationalists of Monroeville 
are all agreed that there ought to be but one 
church in that town, and that the Congrega- 
tional church is the one ; and that the Baptists 
have the same opinion about their church, 
and the Methodists ditto. For my part, I own 
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that I am inclined to stand with my own 
people. Ours is the old church. Your parable 
of the mother and daughters fits in here. The 
girls ought to have staid in the homestead,” 

“T don’t know about that. There was a 
real justification, fifty or a hundred years ago, 
for the formation of new societies here in 
New England. The protest of the Baptists 
against the State church, and of the Metho- 
dists against the hyper-Calvinism and the 
frigidity of the standing order were right and 
reasonable. They did a good service in com- 
ing out from the old church and lifting up 
their standards. In view of that service they 
are entitled, I think, to just as much con- 
sideration as the Congregationalists, in the 
settlement of this problem of consolidation, 
But the real reasons for separation no longer 
exist. The things against which they pro- 
tested have disappeared. Your Calvinism, 
Slade, would never trouble the _ stoutest 
Arminian ; and the same thing is true of nine- 
tenths of the Congregational ministers. The 
old frigidity is gone from our worship; we 
sing and talk and pray in our social meet- 
ings as freely, if not quite so fervidly, as 
our Methodist brethren; women are finding 
their voices ; the old lines that separated the 
two sects are substantially obliterated ; the 
old difference between us and the Baptists 
with reference to state support no longer 
exists; and our ministers now generally im- 
merse all who desire it. There is a deeper 
difficulty with respect to communion not yet 
overcome, but I have strong hopes that even 
this will not be suffered to stand in the way 
of consolidation in the small towns.” 

“So far as I am concerned,” said Dr. 
Sampson, “I am not prepared to abandon 
the Baptist ground on this subject: but in 
view of the mischiefs arising from division in 
small communities, I am ready to go to the 
verge of my principles in promoting unity.” 

“ Ts it not true, brethren,” Mr. Strong went 
on, “ that the real differences of doctrine and 
of worship among the Christians of Monroe- 
ville are wholly insufficient to warrant the ex- 
istence of three separate churches ? ” 

Mr. Towne and Mr. Slade at once con- 
fessed, and denied not. Elder Crane was less 
acquiescent. 

“T am now an old man,” he said, “ and I 
do not readily accommodate myself to new 
measures. I acknowledge the justice of much 
that Mr. Strong has urged,—especially the 
historical references that he has adduced; 
but I could not consent to have my little 
church on the hill abandoned. There are too 
many precious memories.” The old clergy- 
man paused, and there were tears in his voice 
as well as in his eyes. In a moment he went: 
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on: “ My time is nearly come, however. One 
part of my errand to-day was to consult about 
laying down the burden that has become too 
heavy for me. And I shall not stand in the 
way of any plans of reorganization which my 
people may wish to adopt.” 

“T understand and respect the feeling of 
Elder Crane,” said Mr. Strong. “The old 
associations are sacred. It is hard to give up 
the old home. But when it costs for repairs 
more than we can possibly raise, and we are 
in danger of being buried in its ruins, judg- 
ment must prevail over sentiment.” 

“But here’s the rub,” said Mr. Towne. 
“ How are you going to make the people of 
Monroeville see this thing as you do?” 

“With your help,” answered Mr. Strong, 
“the thing can be done. Will you not con- 
fer together, and then call on us for any help 
we can render? We have learned, you know, 
here in New Albion, how to dwell together in 
unity, and we would be glad to show our 
neighbors how they may go and do likewise.” 

The two younger ministers of Monroeville 
promised to look it over, and to see what 
could be done, and thus the conference ended. 


XI. 


THE report of the conversation in Dr. 
Sampson’s study furnished a theme for the 
next meeting of the club. 

“Since our talk that morning,” said Dr. 
Sampson, “I have taken pains to get at a 
few of the facts about the small towns in this 
county. Monroeville is the type of a class. 
There is Stapleton, with a population of 
eleven hundred, and with four churches; 
Scantico, with six hundred people and three 
churches ; Rowell with nine hundred people 
and four churches, and so on. Eight towns 
in this county, with an aggregate population 
of nine thousand one hundred and thirty-four, 
support thirty-seven religious societies. Of 
these at least fifteen are receiving more or 
less aid from the various home missionary 
organizations.” 

“Even when the societies are self-support- 
ing,” said Dr. Phelps, “the support is gener- 
ally meager, the membership is small, and the 
terms of the pastorates are lamentably short.” 

“Tt is plain,” said Mr. Hartwell, “ that the 
churches in these small towns ought to unite. 
What hinders them ? ” 

“First,” answered the doctor, “is the 
strength of the sectarian prejudice,—always 
More intense in the small places than in the 
large ones. Then there is a sentiment much 

reprehensible,—the attachment to the 
local organization, around which many grate- 
ful memories cling. The people do not like 
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to give up a church which may have a noble 
history, and which is sure to be the shrine 
of sweet associations.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Hartwell; “those 
hindrances are obvious. They may be called 
sentimental ; even so they are not easily over- 
come. Are there any other practical obsta- 
cles?” 

“In most of these towns,” said Mr. Peters, 
“the only way of uniting would be to aban- 
don the old organizations and form a new 
one,—a union church, like ours at Cyprus- 
ville.” 

“ But, do you know,” Mr. Franklin broke 
in, “that it is legally impossible to do any- 
thing of the sort ?” 

“What do you mean?” demanded three 
or four voices. 

“Just what I say. The union of two 
churches of different denominations is a pro- 
ceeding so rare that no provision for it is 
made, so far as I can learn, in our statutes, 
nor in those of any other State. Secular cor- 
porations can be legally consolidated, but 
church corporations cannot be. Christian 
union seems to be regarded by our legislators 
as against public policy. Churches have some- 
times been brought together, but the act was 
unwarranted by law. Any troublesome mem- 
ber of either church could have procured an 
order from’ the courts tearing them apart 
again.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Strong, “it is high time 
that we had an act before the Legislature, 
enabling churches to obey the Christian law. 
I hope that unanimous consent will be given 
to the appointment, by this club, of Mr. 
Franklin as our agent, to secure the passage 
of such a law at this session.” 

Consent was readily given. Concerning the 
work of Mr. Franklin in the lobby of the Con- 
necticut Legislature the historian of the club is 
not fully informed ; but the facts to be re- 
corded below indicate that he must have been 
successful. 

“ There is another practical difficulty,” said 
Mr. Franklin, picking up the thread of the 
discussion where Mr. Peters had dropped 
it, “more serious than the legal disability. 
When you have got your union churches 
formed, they belong nowhere. Now, peo- 
ple like to feel that they do belong some- 
where. If they are weak and small themselves, 
they enjoy the knowledge that they are mem- 
bers of some respectable body in whose in- 
terests they have a part. These union 
churches have nowhere to go, unless we in- 
vite them into our Congregational confer- 
ences, as we generally do. But then the other 
sectarians say that a union church is nothing 
but a Congregational church. There is truth 
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enough in what they say to make it necessary 
to devise some means by which these union 
churches may find a less ambiguous fellow- 
ship; and I propose a convention of all the 
churches in the county to meet twice a year 
for consultation about Christian work in the 
county.” 

“Who should call such a convention ?” 
asked Mr. Hartwell. 

“This club,” answered Mr. Franklin. “A 
committee, consisting of the minister and one 
layman from each of our churches, should is- 
sue the call, summoning every church in the 
county to send its pastor and a lay delegate 
to such a convention, at which a permanent 
organization should be effected.” 

“ What churches should we invite ?” 

“T would put the Apostles’ Creed into the 
call, and ‘send it to every church in the 
county—Protestant or Roman Catholic— 
with a sentence explaining that any church 
which accepts this creed and conforms to it in 
its teaching would be welcome in the con- 
vention.” 

“ Do you suppose that the Romanists would 
come ?” queried Dr. Strickland. 

“ T fear they would not ; but I would invite 
them.” 

“ Would you dare to open the doors to 
heretics ?” asked Mr. Peters. 


“ Any church that makes its teachings con- 
form to the Apostles’ Creed is orthodox 
enough for me. I mean that I am willing 


to make that creed the basis of union in 
Christian work. Are not you ?” 

“I’m not at this moment prepared to say 
that I would not.” 

“T trust,” said the banker, drily, “that you 
never will be any better prepared than you 
are at this moment.” 

The club discussed the proposed conven- 
tion vigorously for an hour, and then, no one 
dissenting, the committee was appointed and 
the call was speedily issued. The object of 
the convention, as stated in the call, was “to 
promote union and efficiency in Christian 
work, and to secure a more systematic evan- 
gelization of the destitute neighborhoods 
throughout the county.” The organization 
effected was simple. It was named “The 
Christian League of Bradford County.” The 
only permanent officer was the secretary. An 
Outlook Committee of five was to be appointed 
at each meeting, whose duty it should be to 
make inquiry respecting the feeble churches, 
and to secure, so far as possible, codperation 
or consolidation. Meetings were to be held 
twice a year, on the first Tuesdays of April 
and October. Papers and addresses showing 
the waste and mischief caused by sectarian 
divisions and the need of unity were to be 
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provided by the Outlook Committee for each 
meeting. The principal object of the League, 
as defined in the preamble, was “to gen- 
erate and disseminate right opinions re. 
specting the duty of Christians to coéperate, 
to see that the waste places are cultivated, 
and to extend the fellowship of all believers 
to those churches that have no denomina- 
tional fellowship.” 

There was some hesitation, at first, about 
this project; but the representatives of the 
New Albion churches all threw themselves 
into it with such heartiness that the doubts 
and scruples of the rest were vanquished, and 
the constitution was adopted with some en- 
thusiasm. 

Not many days after this, a letter from 
Monroeville invited a deputation from the 
churches of New Albion to come up and hold 
a public meeting in the interests of Christian 
union. The three ministers who had part in 
the accidental conference in Dr. Sampson's 
study responded to this call, taking with them 
Dr. Strickland, of the Episcopalians, and 
Elder Bates, of the Adventists. They found 
the Town Hall crowded with a curious and 
not very sympathetic assembly. It was evi- 
dent that there were not a few of these au- 
ditors who were quite of the mind of the 
historic deacon: they were ready to be con- 
vinced, if they were in error, and would like 
to see the man that could do it. But the New 
Albion delegation had no misgivings. They 
knew that the idea they advocated was right 
and reasonable, and they talked like men 
who expected to carry their point. The speech 
of the evening, all things considered, was that 
of Mr. Hartwell. Several years of his earlier 
ministry had been spent in these small towns, 
and he spoke from a full experience of the 
evils of sectarian division. 

“T never was in Monroeville before,” he 
said ; “but I have lived in towns just like it, 
and I can tell something abeut the state of 
things in this town which will be no news to 
you, but which it may do you no harm to hear. 
Your five little societies, living here at a poor, 
dying rate, do not have a very good time. 
You cannot live without help from outside; 
that is confessed. With all the help you can 
get, none of these churches is able to offer 
its pastor a decent living. The salaries are so 
small that the grade of men you are able to 
secure is extremely low. Now and then a man 
of good gifts and great fidelity, like the ven- 
erable pastor of the Baptist Church, settles in 
a town like this and stays many years; but 
the great majority are young men who will 
not stay more than a year or two, or men who 
have failed everywhere else, and who some- 
times fasten themselves on you and give you 
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plenty of trouble in getting rid of them. The 
Methodists have a way of managing such 
cases; but the Methodist Churches in these 
small towns rarely keep a man through the 
three years that the discipline allows, unless 
he isa man they do not want. Is not that 
true ? 

“The consequence is that your Christian 
work is poorly done. Many waste places in 
the corners of these towns are sadly neglected, 
and are becoming rapidly heathenized. The 
religious wants of these communities are not 
so well provided for as they were in the days 
when there was but one church. You say 
that you are sending down to the cities a 
constant stream of your young men, and that 
is true; but the young men that you are send- 
ing us now-a-days are not of so good a quality 
as those you sent fifty years ago. The young 
men of your town do not get so much benefit 
from your churches as they got fifty or sixty 
years ago. How can they? What have you 
here to attract the attention and command 
the respect of intelligent young men? Your 
feeble, half-alive churches, that struggle for 
existence and are afflicted with chronic de- 
bility, do not strongly appeal to the enthusiasm 
of young men. 

“ The social life of your town is marred by 
these hateful divisions. The people of each 
church are a little clique ; there are not enough 
of them to make it lively when they get to- 
gether; petty sectarian jealousies keep you 
apart. If the Methodists have a fair or a 
supper, very few go but their own folks; if 
the Congregationalists try to have a course of 
lectures they must depend mainly on their 
own congregation for an audience. Of course 
there is some denominational reciprocity, 
but it is limited. The barrenness of your 
social life is largely due to these sectarian 
divisions. They constitute one of the princi- 
cipal reasons why life here is undesirable— why 
people, especially young men, get away as 
soon as ever they can. 

“So, then, even as things are now, with 
all the help you are getting, I am sure that 
you yourselves can see that you are not suc- 
ceeding in doing for your town, with your 
present machinery, what needs to be done. 

“The devotion and the earnestness of many 
men and women here is worthy of all praise ; 
but the results of their work, as they will admit, 
are meager and unsatisfactory. If, then, things 
could go on upon the present basis, there 
would not be much encouragement in the 
prospect ; but I am bound to tell you that I 
doubt whether things can go on much longer 
upon the present basis. I do not believe that 
the Christian people of the country will be 
willing much longer to contribute money for 


the perpetuation of these sectarian divisions. 
Many are beginning to see pretty clearly the 
foolishness and sin of them, and to demand 
that they shall cease. This is a fact to which 
you must give due heed. You are wise enough 
to make a virtue of necessity. 

“ Think, if you can, how much better it 
would be to have one religious society here 
instead of five. You could have one good 
church edifice; you could take the largest 
and best of your three and renovate and 
beautify it for your place of worship, and fit 
up one of the others for a lecture hall and for 
other social purposes. You could have one 
first-rate minister, and pay him a good salary, 
and not need to beg a cent of it from anybody. 
You could have your pick of all the singers in 
town for your choir. You would have one 
fine congregation,—large enough to make 
preaching, and listening, too, much more in- 
spiring. Your minister would be likely to 
remain with you several years, —long enough 
to get acquainted with the absentees of the 
out-districts, to gain their friendship, and to 
mature plans of successful work among them. 
Your social life would be improved. By com- 
bining all your forces you could have singing 
schools, concerts, courses of lectures, reading 
circles, various literary and musical diversions 
of an excellent character. Monroeville would 
be a pleasanter place to live in; people would 
not be in such a hurry to get away ; property 
would cease to depreciate. 

“What is the condition of all this gain? 
Simply that you should drop your small, sec- 
tarian prejudices, and begin to be what the 
disciples were called at Antioch — Christians, 
nothing more nor less. Simply that you should 
learn to love Christ and his cause better than 
you love your own pet peculiarities of doctrine 
or worship. Is that impossible? Does anybody 
mean to say that the members of these churches 
in Monroeville are so narrow and obstinate that 
they cannot makesosmall a sacrifice forso great 
a good; that they will insist on maintaining, 
in a town of eight hundred inhabitants, five 
separate starving sectarian organizations in- 
stead of one vigorous, Christian church? Does 
any man tell me that the people of Monroeville, 
after coming together and looking this ques- 
tion in the face, are going away to say, ‘It is 
of no use; we are too selfish and bigoted ; we 
cannot live together peaceably; we must 
stick to our separate churches, though they 
perish, and religion and virtue and social life 
perish with them?’ No, my friends. I have 
a better opinion of you. You have remained 
in this unhappy condition because you saw no 
good way out of it; now the way is open and 
you will walk in it.” 

Mr. Hartwell’s speech carried the day. A 
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committee, consisting of the pastor and two 
members from each of the societies, was 
named on the spot and instructed to mature 
a plan of consolidation, to be presented to 
each of the churches. Within two months ail 
the old societies had been disbanded, and a 
new one formed under the style of Unity 
Church. The meeting-house of the Congre- 
gationalists, which was largest and most cen- 
tral, was retained as the house of worship ; 
that of the Baptists was refitted as a social 
hall, and that of the Methodists was pur- 
chased by the town for a school-house,—the 
money thus obtained being devoted to a reno- 
vation of the other houses. The Apostles’ Creed 
served the new church for its confession of 
faith, and its organization was in most respects 
similar to that of the church in Cyprusville. 
Mr. Slade easily found another field of labor 
in Kansas; the end of the conference year 
terminated Mr. Towne’s stay in Monroeville, 
and Elder Crane, who continued to reside in 
the town, gratified the universal wish by 
taking charge of the new organization until a 
pastor could be found. The behavior of the 
good old clergyman in all this experience was 
eminently judicious and Christian. His rhet- 
oric was turgid and his opinions were not 
modern, but his heart was sound and the 
people loved him. 

Thus it was that five feeble bands of sec- 
taries in one small town were united into one 
efficient and self-supporting Christian church. 


XII. 


A LITTLE more than two years after the 
Union mass-meeting in the Town-Hall at 
Monroeville, on a delightful October evening, 
Old Major stopped at the parsonage door, and 
the parson took his seat in the open buggy. 

“ Let’s see; how long have you been gone?” 

“ Eighteen months next Monday.” 

“And you’ve seen pretty much all that’s 
worth seeing of Europe, Asia, and Africa?” 

“Not quite, but enough to think of for 
some time.” 

“ And you're thoroughly rested and well?” 

“ Never was so well in my life.” 

“Good! We were very anxious about you 
at first; but the later news comforted us. 
The people have taken solid enjoyment all 
the while in the knowledge that you were 
resting and recovering vour health. They 
will give you a hearty welcome at the prayer- 
meeting to-morrow night.” 

“ Bless their faithful hearts!” said the par- 
son, his eyes filling. “How gladly will I 
spend and be spent for them in the coming 
days! But tell me the news. I’ve had family 
news often, and church news now and then, 
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but beyond these almost nothing. How goes 
the Club ?” 

“ Gloriously! It is pushing right on to con. 
quest. At every meeting we have newsof some 
good fruit that has grown from its sowing,” 

“ How fares the work among the poor ?” 

“We've got that into excellent shape, 
Mendicancy and pauperism are pretty effect- 
ually suppressed. There are no more beggars 
at our back-doors; the tramps give us a wide 
berth. We hammered at the overseers of the 
poor till we got them to stop their careless 
largesses of alms to the idle and the vicious; 
they employ our visitors, now, to investigate 
their cases, and the amount of out-door relief 
has been reduced sixty per cent.” 

“ But I hope you haven’t ended with sup- 
pressing pauperism.” 

“Oh, no. Our visitors are beginning to 
take hold of the work of caring for the sick 
and of helping the poor and the discouraged 
and the shiftless, in a most intelligent way. 
The work that has been accomplished, not 
only in ministering to the helpless, but in lift- 
ing up degraded families, and in inspiring the 
miserable with hopefulness and courage and 
self-respect, is the most genuine Christian 
work that has ever been done in New Albion.” 

“How about Dr. Strickland’s kinder- 
garten ?” 

“There are three of them now, all Going 
excellently.” 

“The Young Men’s Club — is that thriving?” 

“It has a membership of six hundred.” 

“And the County League—how is that 
flourishing ? ” 

“ Now you begin to get down to business 
with your catechism. The County League, 
sir, has its foot upon its native hills, but its 
fame has gone into all the earth. Didn't you 
hear of it in Moab ?” 

“ Not a syllable,” answered the parson, 
laughing. 

“Well, sir, the Moabites may as well set their 
meeting-houses in order, for it will be after ’em 
shortly. See. You helped to reconstruct Mon- 
roeville. Scantico followed suit; but that was 
before you wentaway. Thenthe Outlook Com- 
mittee got its eye on Rowell and began to put 
onagentlepressure. The result there was differ- 
ent from thatin the other twotowns. The Meth- 
odist church was pretty strong — much stronger 
than either of the other three, and the com- 
mittee recommended elimination by subtrac- 
tion, instead of substitution. The Methodist 
Church kept its organization, but broadened 
its methods somewhat, and .the other people 
gave up their own churches and went in with 
the Methodists. Of course the Methodists 
did everything they could to make it agree 
able for the others; put them into offices, got 
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a quiet, broad-minded man for their next 
minister, and exercised a real Christian hos- 
pitality in their reception of the members of 
the other churches. I hear that they have all 
learned to sing the Jubilee song: 


«“*A Methodist, Methodist will I live, 
Ard a Methodist will I die,’ 


with the spirit and the understanding also. 
That’s Rowell. In Woodford the Baptist 
Church was found to be the fittest to survive ; 
the Baptist minister exchanges once a month 
regularly with the Rowell minister, and then 
the Baptists in Rowell who can’t commune 
with the rest have a special communion serv- 
ice, and the Pedobaptists in Woodford who 
want their babies baptized have that service 
performed for them at their houses. In Tuck- 
erton and Millville, union churches have 
been formed; and, of the towns in this 
county where small populations were once 
split up among several feeble churches, all 
but two are now happy in the possession 
of one good church. Besides, our Out- 
look Committee has been spying out the 
neglected districts, and stirring up the peo- 
ple of the towns to occupy them; we have 
reports from them in the meetings of the 
County League, and I am sure that a great 
many more people in Bradford County are 
now under religious influences than there 
ever were before.” 

“Good!” shouted Mr. Strong. 

“But you haven’t got the whole of it yet,” 
said Franklin. “To the next meeting of the 
County League, after you went away, a 
delegation of Dunham County folks, from 
Samsonville and Knox and other places 
came in, and they got into the spirit of the 
movement, and went back and formed a 
Christian League in Dunham County. The 
matter began to be talked about all over the 
State. The newspapers took hold of it, and 
pushed it hard; the business men perceived 
the reasonableness and justice of it, and made 
their influence felt in favor of it, and soon 
every county in the State had swung into line. 
Midland County was the last to organize, and 
their League was formed last April, five months 
ago. And week before last the secretaries and 
Outlook Committees of all the County Leagues 
held a meeting in Bradford, and formed ‘The 
Christian League of Connecticut.’ Its object, 
as stated in the constitution, is ‘to promote 
¢fiiciency and economy in Christian work, by 
the suppression and extinction of superfluous 
organizations, by the occupation of destitute 
fields, and by the concentration of the efforts 
of Christian people.) We are to have one 
Mass meeting every year, in November, to 
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hear reports from the county secretaries, to 
read and discuss papers, and to devise meas- 
ures for the prosecution of our work.” 

“Zaus Deo!” exclaimed the parson. 
“Who would have believed it? Why, this 
is more of a miracle than your telephone, 
that has sprung into being since I went away. 
Gloria in excelsis / The unity of believers in 
this commonwealth is no longer merely a 
sentiment, it is a solid fact. Have they heard 
of this yet up in Massachusetts?” 

“Oh, yes, they are talking about it there, 
and out West, too. The West, you know, is a 
great deal worse sect-ridden than we are, and 
sensible people out there are beginning to 
see that they must organize to protect them- 
selves against the nuisance. A keen fellow 
from Dakota, a leading man in one of the 
churches out there, was in our bank the other 
day, talking it over. ‘Your Outlook Commit- 
tees may do very well for this region,’ he 
said ; ‘what we’ve got to have is a vigilance 
committee. I go in for hanging every man 
that proposes the second church in a town of 
less than five hundred people. On one of our 
railroads, the other day, away out on the 
prairie, fifty miles from anywhere, the surveyor 
got off the train to stake out a new town. 
He drove four stakes and went away to eat 
his dinner by a spring, and, I assure you, 
when he come back, there was a church ex- 
tension agent a-sitting on every one o’ those 
stakes—a Baptist on one and a Presbyterian 
on another and a Methodist on another and 
a Congregationalist on another. They'd all 
come to locate churches in the new town. 
That’s about the way they do it,’ said my 
friend, ‘and they’ve got to stop it.’” 

“That will pass, for Dakota,” laughed Mr. 
Strong. “There are facts, no doubt, under 
your friend’s hyperbole. But we will trust that 
something less sanguinary than a vigilance 
committee may serve to restrain the rampant 
sectarianism of the West.” 

“ Ay, ay,” cried the banker. “A little pa- 
tience and sweet reasonableness, and a great 
deal of pluck and perseverance will do the 
business. Let people once see how much 
better and more Christian is codéperation 
than competition and conflict, in doing Chris- 
tian work, and the battle is won.” 

“T always knew that the millennium was 
coming,” said Mr. Strong slowly, resting his 
eye for a moment on the mingled pearl and 
gold in the cloudless sky, out of which the 
sun had just sunk, and then dropping it to 
take in the soft, purple haze of the hills, and 
the shining depths of the placid river: “I al- 
ways knew that it was coming, but I never 
knew before just how it was coming. Now I 
see.” 














BY EDWARD 


FROM SCROOBY TO PLYMOUTH. 


In 1606, about the time that King James 
was providing with regulations, but not with 
bread, the forlorn little colony that made the 
first permanent settlement in Virginia, a 
movement was in progress in one of the ob- 
scurest villages of his kingdom, without the 
king’s knowledge, and in defiance of his 
commands, which was fraught with the high- 
est significance for America. In Scrooby and 
the adjacent parts of Nottinghamshire and 
Yorkshire, New England was germinating in 
Old England. The men in big wigs— Kings, 
lord-archbishops, and such divinely appoint- 
ed guides and guardians of English advance- 
ment—had no hand in the most notable 
development of English life and thought in 
their time. Only by their grinding and vexa- 
tious despotism did they contribute to awaken 
that Saxon stubbornness which planted in New 
England the spirit of democratic equality, 
and leavened with it the whole of the present 
United States. So that Brewster, the master 
of the post at Scrooby, and Bradford, a yeo- 
man of the neighboring hamlet of Austerfield, 
who never, to the day of their death, had, in 
their following more than a few hundred arti- 
sans and laborers, have come to stand for 
more in human story than James and all his 
court. The divine right of fact and outcome 
is greater than that of Stuart pedigree. 

Since the secession, in the time of Henry 
VIII., of the Anglican Church from the 
Roman, there had been two manner of people 
within her, and Jacob and Esau were striving 
for precedence. The conservative party, 
which included many devout people, wished 
to make few changes and to preserve eccle- 
siastical dignities, impressive ceremonies, and 
traditional usages. The extreme Protestant or 
Puritan party cried out against the retention 
of any rag of Romanism. They wished to re- 
vert to a primitive equality among ministers, 
and to assimilate modes of worship to those 
of the reformed churches of the continent, 
while they sought also to introduce a severe 
ecclesiastical discipline and a Scotch rigor in 
Sabbath observance. Each party strove to 
gain the ascendency, each was ready to oust 
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and persecute the other. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth many ineffectual compromises were at- 
tempted, and some of the more moderate 
Puritans were tolerated. But the Queen, with 
a calculated and worldly policy, sought to put 
down Puritans with one hand and Papists 
with the other. 

When, in 1603, James VI. of Scotland, who 
among his Scotch subjects had shown himself 
an ardent Presbyterian, succeeded to the Eng- 
lish throne as James I., the hopes of the Pun- 
tans were raised to the highest pitch. They 
met the king in his progress southward with a 
petition signed by nearly eight hundred clergy- 
men. But when James was once freed from the 
“ Scot’s presbytery,” as he called it, his opin- 
ions, so often vaunted, underwent a rapid 
change. Like Dickens’s Bagstock, however, 
the king was openly and ostentatiously sly. 
After frightening the cringing bishops with a 
threat of doing away with their order, he sum- 
moned four Puritan divines to meet with nine 
bishops and seven deans in conference before 
him at Hampton Court. He delighted as much 
in the recreation of a puttering theological 
debate, as some of the Roman emperors did 
in gladiatorial slaughter. The Puritans found 
to their surprise that the real antagonist whom 
they had to meet was James himself, who 
started with the maxim, “ No bishop, no king,” 
and declared that he would “ have one doc- 
trine, one discipline, one religion in substance 
and in ceremony.” He promised that he would 
“make the Puritans conform, or harry them 
out of the land, or else worse.” Whereupon 
the courtiers, like good claqueurs, pronounced 
James a Solomon. The aged Whitgift, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, thought that the king 
spoke “by the special assistance of God's 
spirit.” Bancroft, the Bishop of London, fell 
upon his knees, crying: “ I protest my heart 
melteth for joy, that Almighty God, of his 
singular mercy, has given us such a king as 
since Christ’s time hath not been.” And 
indeed the bishop was partly right; it would 
be hard to find the like of King James, who 
may have furnished to the great poet of his 
reign the happy conception of a man uncon- 
sciously wearing an ass’s head. The king wrote 
to a friend, when the conference was over, 
that he had “ peppered the Puritans soundly,” 
and the Puritans were ne more able to dispute 
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his victory than was the lamb in the fable to 
reply to the cogent arguments of the wolf. 
During the later years of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and at the accession of James I., there dwelt 
at Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, one William 
Brewster, who had seen the great world in his 
time, having been in the service and friendly 
confidence of William Davison, the queen’s 
ambassador to Holland,—the same Davison 
who was later the unfortunate secretary of 
state on whom Elizabeth was pleased to 
throw the blame for the execution of Mary 
of Scotland. Brewster seems to have had some 
property, and he held the office of “ Post” 
or master of the post at Scrooby. Brewster, 
like Davison, was a man of deep religious feel- 
ing and strong Protestant convictions. Desir- 
ing a reformation of the church by the 
abolition of those ceremonies which he con- 
sidered to be of human invention and savoring 
of Romanism, he took especial pains to secure 
incumbents of his own way of thinking for 
the neighboring parishes. But when these 
revered men were silenced by episcopal au- 
thority, and their devout followers vexed with 
persecutions, Brewster, like many others, came 
presently to believe that “ the lordly, tyrannous 
power of the prelates ought not to be sub- 
mitted to.” He thus passed from Puritanism 
to Separatism, and became what in that day 
was called a Brownist. And so, as one after 
another, the Puritan clergymen who officiated 
among the hamlets and wheat-fields about 
Scrooby were silenced for non-conformity, 
there grew up among those who had been 
influenced by their preaching, a Separatist con- 
gregation, meeting for the most part in the 
large old house of Brewster, which was a 
bishop’s manor, surrounded by a moat. Here 
assembled all those scrupulous spirits who 
could not worship where the parson wore a 
surplice, read prayers from a book, and made 
the sign of the cross in baptism. These were 
trifles to fall out about, but they stood for more 
then than they do now; they were outward 
signs of the great conflict between the middle 
age and modern life, priestly domination and 
human advancement. However slight the 
ground of scruple may be, the human con- 
science is no trifle; the strict Separatist defied 
king and bishop for what he deemed to be 
duty, and thus ennobled his life in joining the 
long line of martyrs and patriots. Turning 
his back every Sunday upon the picturesque 
and venerable churches of his forefathers, the 
humble husbandman took the foot-path that 
wound through lovely fields and along haw- 
thorn hedge-rows until it brought him to 
Scrooby, to the house of the post-master, rev- 
erenced by him as the Ruling Elder of the 
ttue believers who had separated themselves 
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from the corrupt Babylon of the bishops, 
with all its “base, beggarly ceremonies,” 
which in his eyes were “ monuments of idol- 
atry.” Here the worship was conducted with 
apostolic plainness. There was no reading 
of “ stinted prayers” out of a book, but good, 
long, exhaustive petitions delivered extem- 
poraneously. Even the psalm must not be 
read by the minister before it was sung, though, 
in after times, out of pity for one good brother, 
who loved to sing, but did not know letters, 
the elder was allowed to read it line by line, yet 
not until the minister had first expounded it. 
Among those who assembled in this for- 
bidden conventicle in “the mean townlet of 
Scrooby,” was a young yeoman, who every 
Sunday walked some miles from the York- 
shire village of Austerfield. This was William 
Bradford, or Bradfurth, afterward the famous 
governor of the first New England colony. 
Though but a youth, he was of a contempla- 
tive spirit, and had probably already begun 
that self-instruction by which he came in his 
busy after-years not only to speak French 
and Dutch, but to read Latin and Greek, 
while he studied Hebrew more than all, be- 
cause “ he would see with his own eyes the 
ancient oracles of God in their native beauty.” 
The most memorable of all the men in the 
Scrooby church, and its most influential teach- 
er, was one of its preachers who arrived late. 
Of a modest and conciliatory spirit, a man of 
charity and far-seeing liberality, John Robin- 
son seems hardly to belong to those times of 
partisan bitterness. After he had been silenced 
we find him living in Norwich as “a man 
worthily reverenced of all the city for the grace 
of God in him.” But when those who resorted 
to his house “to pray with him” were vexed 
and persecuted, he drifted, slowly and reluc- 
tantly, into a separatism that was never bitter, 
and that was softened and modified as he 
mellowed with years and experience. He 
became pastor to the Scrooby Separatists—a 
Moses who was to lead the pilgrims in their 
wanderings, but who was doomed never to 
see the promised land even from a mountain- 
top. It was he, no doubt, who gave to the 
Scrooby congregation a unity and affection rare 
among the aggressive spirits of the time; it 
was Robinson who held them firmly together 
in their exile; and, after their second emigra- 
tion and his death, it seems to have been the 
influence of his character and teachings that 
made the Plymouth pilgrims more tolerant than 
the harsher Puritans of Massachusetts Bay. 
Badgered on every side by that vexatious 
“harrying,” which, according to promise, King 
James and his ecclesiastics kept up, the little 
congregation at Scrooby resolved to flee into 
Holland, where they would be strangers to 
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the local speech and means of gaining a 
livelihood, but where they might worship God 
in extemporary prayers without fear of pur- 
suivants or prisons. That which is most hon- 
orable to the Dutch Provinces from the stand- 


point of history, namely, that they were places of 


refuge for oppressed consciences, was thought 
ridiculous and abominable in the seventeenth 
century. The Dutch capital was called “a 
cage of unclean birds”; an English prelate 
denounced it as “a common harbor of all 
opinions and heresies,” and Edward Johnson, 
the somewhat bloodthirsty Massachusetts Pu- 
ritan, inveighs against “the great mingle-man- 
gle of religion” in Holland, and like a burlesque 
prophet, shrieks: “ Ye Dutch! come out of 
your hodge-podge!” All the hounds of big- 
otry stood baying at Amsterdam, a refuge 
wherein those upon whom they would prey 
were safe from their fury. 

To this asylum, the Scrooby Separatists 
resolved to fly. They found themselves 
“hunted and persecuted on every side,” vexed 
with fines, arrests, and imprisonments, having 
their houses watched “night and day,” so 
that all their sufferings in the previous reign 
“were but as flea-bitings in comparison.” 
But the tyranny which made England in- 
tolerable, did its best to render flight impos- 
sible. The Dutch captains who were to carry 
them were paid to betray the fugitives, so that 
in various essays to escape they were arrested 
and stripped of their valuables, and their lead- 
ers were cast into prison for months at a time. 
In one attempt to take ship secretly at a coun- 
try-place, it happened that the greater part of 
the men were taken aboard during low water, 
to save time, while the women and children 
waited the turning of the tide. Seeing an 
armed company approaching, the Dutch 
captain swore the customary oath of his class 
“by the sacrament,” and heartlessly set sail, 
carrying off the men, who were in the great- 
est anxiety, and leaving the women and 
children to the mercy of the officers. The 
constables, for their part, knew not what to 
do with so many helpless and innocent people 
crying after their husbands and fathers, and 
shivering with fear and cold. These guiltless 
culprits were dragged from magistrate to 
magistrate; to imprison women for wishing 
to go with their husbands was unreasonable 
and even difficult, when once the pity of the 
populace had been excited. It was equally 
unreasonable to bid them return to their 
homes since they had disposed of their houses 
and livings. So there was nothing for the 
perplexed magistrates but to get rid of them 
at last by letting them escape to their friends, 
who, meantime, had well-nigh perished in a 
storm which drove them to the coast of Nor- 





way and kept them out of port for fourteen 
days. But at length, this battered little com. 
munity, which had attained increased solidar- 
ity by common sufferings, met together with 
joy in Amsterdam. Here they soon saw “the 
grim and gristly face of poverty coming upon 
them.” To make matters worse, the English 
Separatists who had preceded them to Amster. 
dam were in bitter strife among themselves 
about some scruples on the subject of high- 
heeled shoes and bodices with. whalebones, 
Robinson valued peace above phylacteries, 
and the Scrooby people, to avoid the contagion 
of discord, struck their tents once more and 
removed to Leyden, where their opportunities 
for gaining a livelihood were even less than 
at Amsterdam. Their occupations were of the 
humblest sort. Even the learned and famous 
puritan Dr. Henry Ainsworth, who had gone 
to Amsterdam from London, had found no 
work more congenial to his scholarly tastes 
than that of carrying knowledge upon his 
back as a book-seller’s porter. Young Brad- 
ford apprenticed himself to a refugee Hugue- 
not to learn silk-dyeing, and Elder Brewster, 
whose property had been wasted by the 
troubles attending the emigration of his large 
family and the assistance he had given to 
others, set up as a teacher of English; and 
though, like the young man in Goldsmith's 
story, he might have found it hard to teach 
the Dutch to speak English, since he himself 
knew no Dutch, yet as Leyden was a univer- 
sity town, where Latin was a common tongue 
of the learned, he succeeded well, and became 
prosperous in a small way, by writing a gram- 
mar of English in the Latin tongue, stretching 
the rather grammarless Saxon upon a Roman 
frame. Later, by the help of friends, he set 
up a printing-office, and published puritan 
books that could not have been printed in 
England. With one hard shift and another, 
guided by Robinson’s talent for affairs, the 
country-people from the north of England 
succeeded in winning their bread “ by contin- 
ual labor and toil,” while they lived together 
“in single-heartedness and sincere affection.” 

Robinson’s erudition and gifts brought him 
into some credit among the learned in Ley- 
den in 1615, and he was admitted to the 
University. This freed him from the control 
of the magistrates, and gave him another in- 
estimable privilege of learned Dutchmen,— 
that of receiving every month half a tun of 
beer and ten gallons of wine, free of town 
and State duties. He took part with distine- 
tion in the unhappy debate between the Go- 
marists and Arminians, which culminated in 
the persecution of the latter; but he lived and 
died in poverty, the Dutch authorities not giv- 
ing him any preferment, from fear of offending 
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the English king, who could not let the victims 
of his petty spite find rest even in Holland. 
When the little Separatist congregation had 
dwelt in a foreign land ten years, they began 
to grow dissatisfied. They had ceased to in- 
crease, and the life in Leyden was so hard that 
many even preferred English prisons to lib- 
erty at so high a price. It is not in the na- 
ture of things that a sect whose members 
hold their opinions with warmth should be 
content to dwindle, and it seemed probable 
that this little church could not long keep to- 
gether against the pressure of adverse circum- 
stances, and with the prospect of a renewal of 
the war between Spain and the Low Coun- 
tries. It pained them to see their children 
growing prematurely decrepit under the 
weight of hard and incessant toil, “ the vigor 
of nature being consumed in the very bud.” 
Some of their young people were drawn aside 
by the licentiousness of the city, some en- 
tered the Dutch army, others made long 
voyages at sea, and fell into habits very for- 
eign to the strictness of their parents. There 
could be no doubt about the result of a con- 
test between the spirit of the lax and merry 
Hollander and the severity of Puritan disci- 
pline. Human nature, indeed, will not stand at 
too high a pitch ; all strenuous movements are 
softened by time. There could be but one 
hope of holding the posterity of the pilgrims 
to their rigid religious principles, and that was 
in isolating them. Intermarriages with their 
Dutch neighbors had already begun, and this 
opened before the Separatists the prospect of 
losing in the next generation their language, 
their religious principles, and their very exist- 
ence as an English community. Then, too, 
Puritanism was in its very nature aggressive, 
even meddlesome ; and it was not possible for 
achurch with Puritan principles, that held such 
men as Robinson, Brewster, Carver, Bradford, 
and Cushman, to remain content where lan- 
guage and national prejudice prevented the 
VoL. XXV.—32. 
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exertion of a positive influence. They were 
captivated with the idea of planting a new 
state, where, according to their declared in 
tent, they “ might, with the liberty of a good 
conscience, enjoy the pure Scriptural worship 
of God without the mixture of human inven- 
tions and impositions ; and their children after 
them might walk in the holy ways of the Lord.” 
There was much discussion in the Separatist 
church in Leyden, of the wisdom of the pro- 
posed migration, and much debate as to the 
direction of their removal. Guiana, so highly 
praised by Ralegh, tempted them with its 
perpetual spring, but it was too near to the 
cruel Spaniard, who had so recently tormented 
the Protestants of the Low Countries, and 
from whom Leyden itself had suffered so fear- 
fully. There were tedious negotiations with 
the Virginia Company, which were broken 
off because King James refused to offend his 
conscience, or, perhaps, feared to wound his 
reputation for orthodoxy, by granting tolera- 
tion to the Separatists in their new colony. 
He would connive at their worship if they 
carried themselves peaceably, but to give 
them a formal guaranty of toleration under the 
broad seal of England—never! They now 
turned to the Amsterdam Company, trading 
in the Hudson River, which gladly offered 
them a free passage to New Netherlands, 
and proposed to supply them with the nec- 
essary cattle, but could not secure from the 
States-General 2 guaranty of protection from 
King James’s royal arguments against heresy. 
But before this decision was reached, the eyes 
of the pilgrims seem to have been turned 
again toward England, by the proffers of a 
co-partnership in their enterprise from certain 
London capitalists or “ adventurers,” as in- 
vestors were then called. On mature reflec- 
tion they thought it better to form an English 
colony, even without the guaranty under the 
broad seal, reflecting that “a seal as broad as 
a house-floor” would not hold a king to his 
promise if he desired to evade it. 

In their application for toleration they had 
laid before the English privy-council a some- 
what diplomatic statement of their religious 
principles, urging at the same time, in well- 
chosen phrases, their fitness for planting a suc- 
cessful colony, since they were “‘ well weaned 
from the delicate milk of their own country, 
and inured to the difficulties of a hard and 
strange land,” and since their people were, 
“for the body of them, industrious and frugal 
as any people in the world,” and knit together 
in the care of one another under a sacred 
bond, and since they could have no tempta- 
tion to return to the persecutions of England 
or the poverty of Holland. 

They procured a patent from the London 
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or Virginia company, to settle in the neigh- 
borhood of Hudson’s River, a geographical 
phrase which, in the vague state of knowl- 
edge at that time, meant nothing very defi- 
nite. The colonists saw plainly that the battle 
would be a severe one, and there were those 
among them whose hearts failed. The younger 
and stronger were sent before, and only the 
willing-hearted. Some prudently left their 
wives and children behind until the first rude 
brunt should be over. More than half were 
willing to go, but not quite half could get 
ready in time, and so it fell to Robinson’s lot 
to stay with the larger number, as had been 
agreed, while the ruling elder, Brewster, em- 
barked with the smaller division. 

As the time drew on for one of the most 
memorable leave-takings in human history, a 
day was appointed for humiliation and prayer. 
With the true hardihood of men inured to relig- 
lous services, they continued the exercises the 
livelong day. A good part of this time was oc- 
cupied by the pastor’s excellent discourse— 
the rest with many tearful prayers. It was, 
perhaps, on this occasion that Robinson gave 
the never-to-be-forgotten farewell advice, 
which shows him to have been a man of rare 
moral exaltation, and one of the most liberal 
minds of the seventeenth century. Thinking 
it possible he might never see them again, he 
charged them “ before God and his blessed 
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angels to follow him no farther 
than he followed Christ, and if God 
should reveal anything to them by 
any other instrument of his, to be as 
ready to receive it as ever they were 
to receive any truth by his minis- 
try ; for he was very confident the 
Lord had more truth and light to 
break forth out of His holy word. 
He took occasion also miserably 
to bewail the state and condition 
of the reformed churches who were 
come to a period in religion, and 
would go no farther than the instru- 
ments of their own reformation.” 
The Lutherans he censured for 
refusing the truth of the Calvinists, 
and these for sticking where Calvin 
had left them,— “a misery much to 
be lamented.” It would be hard 
to find at that day any other pro- 
fessed theologian or teacher of any 
kind, who understood as he did the 
progressive nature of truth as ap- 
prehended by the human intellect. 
He declared it “not possible that 
* * * full perfection of knowledge 
should break forth at once.” He 
exhorted them to shake off the sec- 
tarian nickname of Brownists, to 
avoid separation from godly people of the 
Church of England, and “ rather to study union 
than division.” He bade them not to be loth 
to call another pastor or teacher, “ for that flock 
which hath two shepherds is not endangered, 
but secured by it.” Admirable man !—free 
from pettiness and egotism! Fortunate man, 
who, working in one of the obscurest corners of 
this jostling world, succeeded in training and 
sending out a people that expanded and dif- 
fused his teachings into the institutions and 
habits of thought of a great nation! It matters 
nothing that the poor remainder of his people 
in Leyden, five years later, could only afford for 
this great and learned man the fourth part of a 
hired tomb costing but nine florins. Nor does 
it matter that, at the end of seven years, his 
body was removed with the others and cast into 
some common fosse. He who plants the seeds 
of new and better institutions may well have his 
place of sepulture as obscure as that of Moses. 

The last night of the stay of the pil 
grims in Leyden was passed almost without 
sleep. Those who were to remain gave a feast 
to the “removers” in the large house of the 


HISTORICAL 


pastor, where, it seems, their services were usu- 
ally held. Here the night was spent in such 
social enjoyment as became people of their 
severe habit. For the last time they sang to- 
gether the rugged verses of those psalms that 
were associated with all the intimate brother- 
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hood of many years in Scrooby and Leyden. 
Governor Edward Winslow, a quarter of a 
century afterward, looked back fondly to that 
parting Puritan feast, and professed that there 
was the most delightful music he had ever 
heard. In the hearts of emigrants the quaint 
psalms were answered by the pathetic melody 
of a fellowship to be sundered forever, and 
the heroic strains of brave souls ready to 
venture all in the execution of a high resolve. 

“ And so,” says Bradford, as if writing a 
new sacred Scripture, “they left that goodly 
and pleasant city which had been their resting- 
place near twelve years ; but they knew they 
were pilgrims, and looked not much on these 
things, but lift up their eyes to the heavens, 
their dearest country, and quieted their spirits.” 

Their friends from Leyden accompanied 
them fourteen miles to Delft-haven, where 
their little ship, the Speedwe//, awaited them. 
Some of the Separatists of Amsterdam came 
likewise to the port, and here there was 
another feast. Then followed the indescrib- 
able parting, the Dutch spectators on the 
quay shedding tears at the sight. Words 
were few. “They were not able to speak to 
one another for the abundance of sorrow,” 
says Winslow. But at length Robinson’s 
voice was heard in prayer, and around him they 
all knelt for the last time while he com- 
mended the emigrants to the keeping of God. 
Like true Englishmen, the pilgrims did not for- 
get the proprieties of a public occasion ; those 
on board the shabby little Speedwed/ fired a 
volley of small shot as a farewell to the friends 
on shore, and, with this beggarly show of cere- 
mony, one of the most important migrations 
of the world’s history set forth, in July, 1620. 

On the English coast they were joined by 
others, and by the greater of their two ships, 
the Mayflower. There were many vexatious 
delays, and the leakiness of the Speedwell 
forced them to put back twice, and finally to 
abandon her. Whereupon, leaving behind all 
the discontented and faint-hearted, the one 
hundred who adhered to the enterprise 
crowded themselves and their most necessary 
supplies into the Mayflower,a ship of a hundred 
and eighty tons, whose bad condition came 
hear putting an end to the whole expedition. 
These were huddled together so densely that 
even the shallop on the deck was damaged 
by being used for a sleeping-place. They 
had a stormy and wretched passage. They 
were wet almost continually, lived upon 
Spoiled provisions, and were out from Ply- 
mouth, their last English port, more than 
sixty tedious days, falling in with land in 
November, not within the limits of the Vir- 
gima Company, from whom they held their 
charter, but among the embarrassing shoals of 
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Cape Cod. They essayed to sail to the south- 
ward, but the captain seemed not to be able 
to find his way through the shoals. The voy- 
agers were sick of the discomforts of the 
ship and the perils of the sea; the women 
and children could not understand why one 
wilderness was not about as good as another. 
Here was land, with none to forbid the tak- 
ing of it, and the clamors to be put ashore 
were irresistible. So they turned about and 
dropped anchor in Cape Cod Harbor, and 
thus it chanced that Puritanism, instead of 
planting itself in fertile lands farther to the 
south, was driven by rough winds to the 
shores of New England, where the austere 
creed, the reluctant soil, and the rugged cli- 
mate contributed to form that remarkable 
people who have had so large a share in 
shaping the character and history of the 
United States. 


Il. 
THE PLANTING OF NEW PLYMOUTH, 


Tue pilgrims were not the first who had 
essayed to plant the coast of New England. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s fatal expedition of 
1583 would no doubt have made an attempt 
here, had not a succession of disasters reduced 
its strength from five ships to two, of which 
but one reached England at last. In 1602 
Captain Gosnold, the same who afterward 
projected the Virginia colony, planted a little 
company for a few weeks on the island of 
Cuttyhunk, to the south of Cape Cod. He 
not only chose an island, but, to make safety 
more secure, an islet in a lake in the midst of 
the island was selected, and thus, doubly sur- 
rounded by water and land, the colonists 
built a sort of fort, and a common house large 
enough for twenty men, with their necessary 
stores. But, unfortunately, the ship took on 
a rich cargo of sassafras and cedar-wood, and 
the eleven men who were to remain sus- 
pected that the ship’s captain, Gilbert, did not 
intend to bring them supplies the next year. 
They believed that, with the cruel dishonesty 
which was often found in the half-piratical 
mariner of that time, he proposed to leave 
them with six weeks’ provision, and to appro- 
priate the results of the voyage. The eleven 
men, therefore, hastily resolved to go back to 
England with him, that they might share in 
the profits from the sassafras. The coast of 
Buzzard’s Bay was seen by them at the love- 
liest season of the year, and with six hours’ 
fishing they “so pestered” their ships with 
co@fish that many were thrown over again. 
Their good report of the land, with the ac- 
count given by Captain Weymouth, who sailed 
up the Kennebec in 1605, and kidnapped five 
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savages for the glory of God, were no doubt 
chief influences in moving Sir John Popham, 
Lord Chief-Justice, “ honorable patron of vir- 
tue,” and hard-hearted persecutor of Puritans, 
to send out a plantation in 1607, into what 
is now the State of Maine. But the governor 
»f this colony died, and the ships which brought 
supplies the year following brought also intel- 
ligence of the death of the Chief-Justice, and 
news of another death which made Ralegh 
Gilbert, the new governor, inheritor of large 
estates. No mines had been found, and the 
colonists were homesick and discouraged by 
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England winter, and their nearest civilized 
neighbors were five hundred miles away, 
“ All things stared upon them with a weather. 
beaten face,” says Bradford. The mariners 
reminded them of the wasting provision and 
muttered threats of putting them off and leay- 
ing them, if they did not soon find a place. 
When they had come to anchor, the men 
went ashore to refresh themselves, while the 
women took this first opportunity to wash 
the clothes, “ of which they had much need.” 
There is no surer sign of civilization in a 
race, than the waging of continual war against 








GOSNOLD’S ISLAND, CUTTYHUNK. 


the frightful severity of the winter of 1607-8, 
in which they had suffered “ extreme extremi- 
ties.” They therefore returned to England, 
carrying hard reports of the climate, and of a 
land so forlorn as not to possess gold-mines, 
to pay the charges of colonization. 

“For any plantations there were no more 
speeches” for a long while after. ‘The indom- 
itable Captain John Smith tried to found a 
colony with sixteen men in 1615, but was cap- 
tured bya French privateer, and after many 
adventures landed in France. There were 
other attempts, and many disastrous voyages 
of one kind and another, so that a belief be- 
came current that the Indian conjurors, who 
were known to be the devil’s own, had laid a 
spell on the coast to keep the whites away. It 
is probable that the enchanted region would 
long have lain waste, if the pilgrims, seeking 
Hudson’s River, had not hit upon Cape Cod. 

Safely anchored in Cape Cod Harbor, the 
weary voyagers gave solemn thanks for their 
arrival. But how much better was the wild 
land than the wild sea? They had “ho 
friends to welcome them, nor inns to entertain 
or refresh their weather-beaten bodies.” They 
were homeless at the beginning of a New 


dirt. Since the world began, New England 
had never known a race that kept sacred a 
wash-day ; and the well-washed linen of the 
pilgrims, fluttering on the bushes of Cape Cod, 
was the banner of approaching civilization. 
Sometimes on foot, sometimes in a little 
shallop, a company of about sixteen explored 
the coast for a place of settlement, sleeping 
at night with no shelter but a barricade on 
the windward side, in such exposure to an 
unaccustomed climate as planted the seeds 
of death in the enfeebled bodies of some 
of them. It is a strange picture we get of 
them, sailing or marching about the creeks 
and bays, overloaded as they were with 
heavy armor, and carrying for the most part 
cumbrous matchlock guns, which could not 
be set off without access to fire, or the con- 
tinual bearing of a lighted slow-match while 
on the march. They looked with fresh and 
child-like eyes on the novel objects which this 
virgin world offered to their curiosity. The 
cunningly built canoes of birch-bark, and the 
deserted wigwams which they found filled 
them with wonder, as did the fresh, sweet 
spring water of the country, so superior to 
any they had known in Europe, and the 
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ARMOR WORN BY THE PILGRIMS IN 1620, 


wild geese, which they ate “with soldiers’ 
stomachs.” Buried in an Indian hiding-place, 
they found, to their delight, the yellow, red, 
and blue-speckled ears of Indian corn, and 
pronounced them beautiful. They carried off 
as much of it as they could, intending to pay 
for it when they should find the owners, as 
they afterward did; the rest they conscien- 
tiously replaced in the subterranean granary. 
The corn thus procured served them for seed 
the following year, and since they would prob- 
ably have perished without it, they set down 
its discovery as one of God’s wonderful prov- 
idences: so, indeed, they regarded all that 
befell them, good or bad. In spite of the 
dire extremity of their situation, they kept 
the Sabbath rigorously, nor did they omit 
their accustomed worship in any comfortless 
camp. They were once set upon by Indians, 
but they fought and routed them. 

Lighting on Plymouth Harbor, they ac- 


cepted it as a place suitable for planting, and 
here, on the twenty-fifth day of December, 
1620, Old Style, while England was making 
merry over boars’ heads and plum-puddings, 
they began to build, not even remarking in 
their journal that it was a holy day, for Christ- 
mas had been put away with all other popish 
superstitions and idolatrous observances. 

In the old days of national self-laudation, 
now happily passed away, American writers 
were prone to make much of the compact 
signed in the cabin of the Mayflower as the 
foundation and beginning of all government 
“with the consent of the governed.” The facts 
are that the Pilgrims found themselves so far to 
the north as to make their patent from the Vir- 
ginia company of no avail, and one or two evil 
spirits having “shuffled into their company” in 
England, some mutinous speeches were heard. 
The emigrants took the only common-sense 
road out of the difficulty by signing a mutual 
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agreement to form a body politic. Without 
having any profound or fine-spun theories, 
the Pilgrims put in force the divine right 
of common sense. Republican institutions in 
America were merely the result of the appli- 
c2tion, first and last, of practical shrewdness 
ti» the wants and circumstances of the people. 

Those enthusiastic writers who will have 
it that the pilgrims from Leyden were the 
real founders of the English dominion in 
America, wrong the brave men, Gosnold, 
Smith, Percy, De La Warre, Dale, and 
others, who carried to success the ill-starred 
colony at Jamestown, failing which costly 
attempt there might not have been an- 
other English plantation in a century. In 
such an event the northern coast, which was 
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ica was the democratic spirit. The equality 
of man to man in affairs civil and eccle. 
siastical was sown broadcast in the church 
government, the land system, and the town- 
meetings of New England. With them De- 
mocracy was not primarily a political doctrine, 
but an unforeseen result of their notions of 
ministerial parity and Christian brotherhood, 


III. 
THE VAN-COURIERS OF NEW ENGLAND, 


THE fiery furnace of their afflictions was 
lighted from the day of the pilgrim landing. 
The beef and pork they had eaten at sea was 
tainted, “their butter and cheese corrupted” 


PLYMOUTH AND PLYMOUTH HARBOR FROM BURIAL HILL. 


accounted in England “a cold, rocky des- 
art,” might easily have been occupied by the 
French, who claimed and tried to settle it as 
part of Canada, or by the Dutch, who had, 
in 1614, explored the shore to a point be- 
yond Boston harbor, and included it in their 
chart of New Netherland. The Spanish im- 
agination pushed their Florida indefinitely to 
the northward,— certainly to the Chesapeake, 
of which they were probably the first dis- 
coverers. But the dawning prosperity of the 
James River Plantation turned the eye of 
the pilgrims toward Virginia, and led them, 
while fearing their old Church-of-England 
enemies at Jamestown, to take a patent for 
a separate settlement under the same com- 
pany. What the pilgrims did bring to Amer- 


and “ their fish rotten.” In going to and from 
the land at Cape Cod they had been often 
wetted, some had endured storms in explora- 
tions, and their houses, their clothing and their 
bedding were quite insufficient to repel a New 
England winter. Neither the ‘sick nor the 
sound had at any time during the winter a 
sufficient diet. Forty-four of the one hundred 
died before the winter was over, and quite one- 
half of all who landed had been buried before 
the supply-ship artived at the end of a year. 
Lest the Indians should discover this mortality 
they leveled every grave, and set their maize 
and beans on the ground planted already with 
the bodies of half their colony. At one time 
there were but six or seven well persons, and 
these toiled incessantly for the sick, of whom 
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sometimes two or three died in aday. It was 
the Jamestown horror repeated. 

But even this cruel mortality, according to 
Cotton Mather, is to be set down as a mar- 
velous providential interference in their behalf. 
«If disease had not more easily fetched so many 
away to heaven,” as he glibly says, there would 
not have been provision enough, and so all 
must have died before supplies arrived. But 
when Robinson, their pastor, heard of the 
death of so many, it wrung his heart, and 
he did not so cheaply explain the calamity, 
but, after expressions of the deepest sorrow, 
he bravely and philosophically reminded them 
that, “in a battle it is not looked for but that 
divers should die.” 

The crew of the Mayflower were sick of 
the same scurvy, and the ship lay at anchor 
the entire winter. But, when she sailed for 
England in the spring, after a winter so ter- 
rible, none of the colonists offered to return. 
There was not a family that had escaped loss: 
they compared themselves to the Egyptians 
after the death of their first-born. Nearly 
all of the leaders had lost their wives, and 
most of them had suffered cruelly in their 
own persons. But the new element of relig- 
ious exaltation had come into the work of 
colonizing the continent. These were not 
covetous traders, nor dumb cattle to be held 
in place by military law. They willingly laid 
down their lives that they “might be stepping- 
stones to others,” as one of them expressed it. 
+ It was fortunate for the pilgrims that the 
Indian tribes of the vicinity had been almost 
exterminated three or four years before their 
coming, by a cruel epidemic, which had de- 
stroyed nineteen in twenty of the savages, 
and had quite exterminated the inhabitants of 
the village of Patuxet, on whose site Plymouth 
was built, leaving the cleared corn-ground for 
the use of the English. The Indians who 
remained in the neighborhood were bitterly 
hostile to all white people, and their “ powows” 
or medicine men had held a three days’ con- 
juration in a dark swamp, to persuade the 
evil spirits to work harm to the Plymouth 
settlers. This enmity came from the act of 
one Hunt, a despicable sea-captain of the 
sort so common at that time, who was 
engaged in a fishing and trading venture 
under the lead of Captain John Smith, in 
1614. After Smith had returned to Eng- 
land in a bark laden with fish, Hunt be- 
thought him of a new method of making 
money on his own account. The savages at 
Patuxet had maintained friendly relations 
with Smith and his party, and Hunt easily 
persuaded twenty of them to board his ship, 
whereupon he sailed away. Capturing seven 
others at another place, he set out for Spain, 


where he sold some of them. But some 
benevolent monks of Malaga, hearing of his 
treacherous dealing, seized the rest of the 
Indians for the purpose of instructing them 
in Christianity. A number of these captives 
were by some means carried to England, and 
among them was Tisquantum, a native of 
Patuxet. He may have been a village or 
subordinate chief; at least, he contrived to 
figure as some great body among the English, 
and was sent out with an expedition to New- 
foundland, whence he was carried back to 
England, to aid in an expedition under Cap- 
tain Dermer, which was intended to make peace 
and reopen trade with the Indians whom Hunt 
had rendered hostile. On coming to Patuxet, 
after a five years’ absence, Tisquantum, or 
Squanto, as the English called him, found it 
wholly deserted. Every member of his band 
remaining after Hunt's capture had died 
of the epidemic of 1616 and 1617. He led 
Dermer to the village of Namasket, fifteen 
miles to the westward. Here the savages 
were so hostile to all men of Hunt’s com- 
plexion, that Squanto had troubie to save the 
life of the captain who had brought him 
home. Squanto was, perhaps, afraid of a new 
captivity, since he did not venture into Ply- 
mouth until three months after his old home 
had been occupied by the Pilgrims, nor was 
he then the first to come. On the sixteenth 
of March, Samoset, a sagamore from the 
eastern coast, walked boldly and alone into 
Plymouth, and would have entered the large 
“common house” if the people had not pru- 
dently objected. He greeted them with the 
words: “ Welcome, Englishmen!” speaking 
such limited and broken English as he had 
picked up in contact with fishermen on the 
Maine coast. Having been kindly treated, he 
next brought with him five messengers from 
Massasoit, the nearest head-chief, and after- 
ward three others; with these last came as 
interpreter, Tisquantum or Squanto, who, 
finding the English seated on the corn-field of 
his own extinct band, stayed with them,— 
partly, perhaps, from that attachment to 
place so characteristic of the aboriginal 
American, and partly from a reviving affec- 
tion for the English people, among whom he 
had lived so long, and among whom he 
would again have that importance so much 
desired by Indian vanity. 

Squanto encouraged Massasoit’s band to 
maintain friendship with the whites, by telling 
them that the white men kept the epidemic 
disease buried in the same magazine with the 
gunpowder. “ Thus the tongue of a dog be- 
came serviceable to poor Lazarus,” says Ma- 
ther. It was he who taught the English how 
to manure their Indian-corn, by putting one 
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CHAIR OF CARVER, FIRST GOVERNOR OF PLYMOUTH COLONY. 


or two herrings in every hill, and how ‘to 
plant it as the Indians did, when the white- 
oak leaf was as big as a mouse’s ear. He 
taught them to take fish in waters he had 
known from infancy, showing them where to 
get and how to use that which land and 
water afforded, and where to sail on trading 
voyages. When the settlers languished with 
scurvy for want of fresh meat, he got a good 
mess of eels by treading them out of the 
brook with his feet, and catching them with 
his naked hands. As guide, interpreter, and 
instructor of the English in their new environ- 
ment, he was, as they phrased it, “a spetiall 
instrument sent of God for their good beyond 
their expectation.” He was not lacking in 
Indian cunning. By boasting of his influence 
with the whites, and the dangerous character 
of gunpowder and the epidemic which were 
their weapons, he sought to gain an influ- 
ence in Massasoit’s band that should quite 
supplant the chief's authority. To this end 
he endeavored to excite in Plymouth sus- 
picions of Massasoit’s fidelity, but he was 
thwarted by the Indian Hobbamok, a friend 
of that chief, who had also come to live and 
die with the English. The Pilgrims saved 
Squanto from Massasoit’s vengeance, and, 
thereafter made a shrewd use of the jealousy 
between him and Hobbamok. Governor 
Bradford affected to trust one of the Indians, 
while the military leader, Captain Standish, 
would listen only to the other. In this way 
they protected themselves from the craft of 
either. Two years after the landing of the Pil- 
grims, while on a trading voyage with Brad- 
ford, Squanto was seized with an Indian fever 


and died. He maintained his affection for the 
white people to the last, desiring to go to the 
Englishman’s God in heaven, and bequeath- 
ing sundry things to friends in the colony 
“ as remembrances of his love.” “Of whom 
they had great loss,” adds Bradford. 

The neighboring chief, Massasoit, possessed 
that-sort of undefined, fast-and-loose author- 
ity over his band which one sees to this day 
among the Indians, with a general ascendency, 
or influential precedence, among the several 
bands that composed his nation or tribe. 
He had strong motives for friendship with 
the colonists, in his fear of powerful tribes 
against whom, since the epidemic had reduced 
his followers to a handful, he was no longer 
able to cope. His alliance with Plymouth 
put him under shelter of their dreaded fire- 
arms. He seems to have been an Indian of 
a somewhat exceptional character, in a meas- 
ure free from the falsehood, cruelty, and 
treachery that are almost universal in the 
red race. “O my loving sachem! my loving 
sachem!” broke out Hobbamok when he 
heard that Massasoit was dying. “ Many have 
I known, but never any like thee !” and then, 
addressing Winslow, he added: “ While you 
live you will never see his like among the In- 
dians. He is not bloody and cruel like other 
Indians. When angry he is easily reconciled 
with those that have offended him; he is 
reasonable, and will listen to the advice of 
obscure men. He governs better with few 











THE MYLES STANDISH HOUSE, DUXBURY, MASS., BUILT BY 
HIS SON, 1666. 


strokes than others do with many, and he 


” 


is a true friend to those he loves. 

The iron hand of the colony in dealing 
with the Indians, and with evil-doers along 
the coast, was their intrepid captain-general, 
Myles Standish, a small man, who was sneer- 
ingly dubbed by one who had felt the weight 
of his authority, “Captain Shrimp.” He 
was agile, indomitable, and hot-tempered. 
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POT AND PLATTER OF MYLES STANDISH. [Now IN 
PILGRIM HALL, PLYMOUTH ] 
A Yorkshireman of a gentle family, he 
had: been a soldier in the Low Countries, 
where he feil in with Robinson’s congrega- 
tion. Liking them, he settled in Leyden, 
without joining the church. He came to 
New England in the Mayflower, and led in 
all the military operations of the colony, 
going foremost in every dangerous under- 
taking. He was quick of decision, and 
prompt to act. He terrified Courbitant’s hos- 
tile faction in Massasoit’s tribe by surround- 
ing a village in the night and taking all 
the inhabitants prisoners. A merchant named 
Weston having planted a colony of reckless 
English on the site of Weymouth, who had 
rendered themselves hateful to the Massa- 
chusetts tribe, some of the latter conspired to 
destroy Plymouth colony and Weston’s settle- 
ment with the same blow. Massasoit gave in- 
formation of the plot to the English, and even 
directed who must be executed by a sudden 
surprise, in order to cut off the heads of the 
conspiracy, and so prevent the attack. The 
danger was imminent, and Standish set out 
for Weston’s colony under color of trading, 
though some of the Indians reported that the 
little captain was evidently angry inside. In 
the insulting carriage of the Indians Standish 
tasily saw their intention to surprise and cut 
him off. Pecksuot, a stalwart chief, had 


SWORD OF MYLES STANDISH, OF ANCIENT PERSIAN MANUFACTURE 


Vo. XXV.—33. 


sharpened his knife on the back as well as 
on the edge. “This knife,” said he, “ has a 
woman’s face on the handle. I have another 
at home; it has a man’s face on it, for it has 
killed an enemy. After a while the two shall 
get married.” Standish and his men fell sud- 
denly on some of the defiant ringleaders, 
whose names Massasoit had given, and killed 
them with the knives which the Indians wore 
about their own necks. The little captain, 
with his own hand, stabbed to death, after a 
desperate struggle, the powerful and insolent 
Pecksuot. The measure was a harsh one, but 
the peril was very great, and Standish had 
few men. The mode of execution was that 
by which the Indians were accustomed to 
deal with such offenders: it was what Peck- 
suot intended, no doubt, for Standish and his 
companions. It is to be remembered, too, 
that the slightest reverse would have brought 
the whole power of the savage tribes. upon 
the English. Robinson, in Leyden, was deeply 
grieved at this slaughter, and wrote: “Oh, 
that you had converted some before you 
had killed any.” Standish carried the head 
of one of the Indians back to Plymouth, 
and stuck it up as a barbarous trophy. In 
extenuation, it is necessary to remember that, 
more than a hundred years later than this, 
Temple Bar, in London, was decorated with 
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human heads. Weston’s company immedi- 
ately afterward left the country, and the 
Massachusetts tribe were so demoralized by 
this sudden assassination that they dared not 
stay in one place long enough to plant corn, 
but kept moving to and fro, not able to find 
a messenger willing to go and sue for peace 


[IN PILGRIM 
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ELDER BREWSTER’S CHAIR [in PILGRIM HALL, PLYMOUTH, MASS. } 


among the English, whom they had now 
named in their tongue “‘ The Stabbers.” 

For the rest, the pilgrims got on well with 
the savages from this time until the Pequot 
war, and drove a thriving trade for beaver-skins 
up and down the coast, establishing posts at 
length as far to the eastward as the Kennebec, 
and as far westward as the Connecticut River. 
So eager did they find the Indians for their 
trinkets, that to obtain them the women would 
sometimes strip off and sell the beaver coats 
that covered them, fastening boughs of trees 
about their bodies for modesty’s sake. 

While the Pilgrims did not at any time 
starve outright, as did the Jamestown people, 
they were plagued with almost continual 
scarcity and fear of famine during their first 
three years at Plymouth. They escaped starva- 
tion now by a good catch of fish, again by 
the abundance of water-fowl; sometimes they 
rejoiced in corn bought of the Indians, and 
once famine was staved off by the kind in- 
tervention of some fishing-captains on the 
eastern coast, who made a general contribu- 
tion sufficient to give a quarter of a pound 
of bread to each person daily, until the 
green corn should be ready, some months 
later. The scarcity came at first from their 
inexperience in raising maize, their enfeebled 
health, and the necessity for fortifying; the 
famine was prolonged by the arrival of fifty 
lusty young colonists from England, with 
good appetites, and no provision, and almost 
without clothes ; and later the green corn was 
stolen by the lawless wretches brought over 
to plant Weston’s miserable and short-lived 


colony at Weymouth. At one time Plymouth 
had neither bread nor corn for four months 
together. Having but one boat left, the men 
were divided into companies, six or seven 
going at a time with a net to fish. These 
never returned empty-handed, for there was 
nothing for them at home. It was some. 
times necessary to stay out five or six days, 
in which case those at home would leave their 
cornfields and go to digging clams. One or 
two ranged the woods fer deer, of which they 
now and then got one, dividing it among 
all. In the winter, besides water-fowl, they 
had also the little ground-nuts which the 
Indians ate. 

In all this scarcity they were cheerful, and 
the few who were delicately bred bore hard- 
ships with the rest. Elder Brewster, whom 
we have seen acquainted with the great world 
at Elizabeth’s court in his youth, ruled the 
church, as Bradford governed the State, but 
he took his turn with the rest in standing 
guard. “ His bible and his sword were alike 
familiar.” When he had nothing to set be- 
fore his family but the tiresome shell-fish, 
without bread, or any other food, he would 
devoutly give thanks over these breakfasts, 
dinners and suppers of clams and cold water, 
that they were “permitted to suck of the 
abundance of the seas, and of the treasure 
hid in the sand.” 

In the summer of 1623, the colonists having 
planted corn each for himself, there was pros- 
pect of a good crop; but they were still liv- 
ing on sea-food, without bread or beverage, 
when the ship Ane arrived with a com- 
pany of immigrants. Those who had come to 
them before were all from England, but this 
vessel brought also some of their old friends 
from Leyden. The new-comers were dis- 
mayed when they beheld the tattered and 
even half-naked state of some of the Plymouth 
people, and saw their sunburnt and weather- 
beaten faces, their bodies meager and in 
some cases swollen from a diet of animal 
food only. Some bewailed the fate that had 
brought them to such a country, and wished 
themselves in England once more ; some “ fell 
a-weeping, fancying their own misery in what 
they now saw in others”; some broke out in 
pity for the distress their friends had endured 
for three years ; but others rejoiced to see those 
from whom they had been so long separated, 
and were hopeful of better days now they 
were together. Among the new-comers were 
wives and children of some of the first colo- 
nists, who now had nothing better to feast 
their newly arrived friends with than “a lob- 
ster, a piece of fish without bread or any- 
thing else but a cup of fair spring water.” It 
is the governor, Bradford, who writes thus 
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feelingly, and among the newly arrived was 
the lady whom he was to marry and whom 
he now probably welcomed by a breadless 
dinner of lobster and water. 

In the spring of 1624, the pernicious sys- 
tem of communistic farming, which had been 
forced upon them by their arrangement with 
the London merchants, was wholly done away 
with, and permanent allotments were made 
of small parcels of land, lying in a compact 
body for safety’s sake. As at Jamestown, so 
here, the disappearance of want was simul- 
taneous with the establishment of individual 
interest. Though the colony, deserted by the 
disappointed mercantile company in England, 
had to buy goods in 1625, for their Indian 
trade, at an interest of forty-five per cent., 
and had to borrow a thousand pounds in 
the following year at thirty per cent., the 
energy and financial skill of the leaders 
brought them honorably out of all their 
money troubles. Some of the chief men, 
Bradford in particular, afterward acquired 
competence by trading in furs on private 
account. 

In 1626, an ambassador from New Am- 
sterdam visited the English at New Plymouth, 
as the place was then called. He has left 
us a very fair description of the outward 
appearance of the little plantation. There 
was a broad street “about a cannon-shot of 
eight hundred yards long, leading down the 
hill with a rivulet.” The houses were con- 
structed of hewn planks, and neat gardens 
were about each house. The whole was sur- 
rounded by a stockade, in which there were 
three gates. The governor's house stood at 
the crossing of the streets in the middle of 
the town, and in front of this was a square 
inclosure, on which four guns were mounted, 
sO as to sweep the streets in all four direc- 
tions. On the hill, now known as “ Burial 
Hill,” was a large square house of thick 
sawed plank on a frame of oak-beams. The 
flat roof of this building held six four or five 
pounders, which commanded the country 
about. The lower part of this rude fort was 
the church of the militant Puritans. At beat 
of drum, on Sunday morning, the men came 
to the captain’s door, with “ their cloaks on,” 
and each bearing a musket or matchlock. 
Three abreast they walked to church, led by 
asergeant. In the rear came the governor, 
in a long robe ; on his right, wearing a cloak, 
Elder Brewster, who acted as preacher; on 
the governor's left, Captain Myles Standish, 
who also wore a cloak and side-arms, and 
carried a small cane as a sort of baton of 
authority, perhaps; “and so they march in 
good order, and each sets his arms down 
near him.” Thus they were “constantly on 
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their guard night and day,” worshiping with 
loaded fire-arms, and with six cannons on the 
meeting-house roof, 


IV. 
THE PURITANS IN MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 


THE settlement at Plymouth brought a new 
force into English planting in America. The 
hope of immediate commercial profit from 
colonies had proved illusive. It was, besides, 
a motive of slight persistency for so difficult a 
task as the transplanting of the home-loving 
Englishman of that time into a savage and 
almost unknown land. “We English are 
known to the world as loving the smoke of 
our own chimneys so well, that hopes of great 
advantages are not likely to draw many of 
us from home,” said John White, of Dorchester, 
in 1630. Captain John Smith, who boasted 
that he was not so foolish as to believe that 
any man would ever plant a colony for any- 
thing but pecuniary profit, lived long enough 
to admire the fortitude and courage, while he 
laughed at the “humorous: ignorances,” of 
“about a hundred Brownists,’ who had 
planted where he had tried in vain to persuade 
merchants to make a beginning. Once the 
religious motive was introduced, it became a 
most powerful factor in peopling the Ameri- 
can wilds. Puritans, Huguenots, Saizburgers, 
Anabaptists, Moravians, Presbyterians, fol- 
lowed in the path to religious freedom 
opened by the example of the “hundred 
Brownists,” whose sufferings for scrupulos- 
ity’s sake seemed ridiculous enough to men 
of worldly sagacity like Smith. When the 
pilgrims had set their feet firmly on the coast 
of New England, they became “ stepping- 
stones to others,” as they had foreseen,—and 
not to religionists alone, but to traders and 
fishermen. The savages were put in awe by 
the prowess of Standish, and their confidence 
was won by the just and kindly dealing 
of Bradford and the diplomacy of Winslow. 
Other comers might now inhabit the coast. 
Fish-drying and fur-buying settlements began 
to appear as early as 1622 and 1623, on the 
banks of the Piscataqua and the coast to the 
eastward. ‘These were germs of Maine and 
New Hampshire, the only lands on the New 
England coast that were settled at first from 
other than religious motives. 

The intrepid little colony at Plymouth by 
1624 had come to number a hundred and 
eighty persons, and its fame had been spread 
abroad in England in the writings of Cap- 
tain John Smith and in the published journal 
of its leaders. At the same time the fisheries 
and the fur-trade were rising in importance ; 
forty vessels went a-fishing on the New Eng- 
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land coast in 1623. Some men of Dorchester 
made an attempt to unite fishing with coloni- 


zation the next year. A colony was set down 
on Cape Ann, which should grow maize for 
provisioning the fishing-vessels, and in the 
season of fish lend a hand on the ships, and 
thus save the carrying of double crews. But 
it was a case of seeking red-herrings in the 
wood, and strawberries in the sea, for farmers 
were but lubbers when it came to cod-fishing, 
and seamen were equally clumsy in growing 
Indian-corn. But when the unprofitable col- 
ony broke up, Roger Conant, its governor, 
who had been a Plymouth settler, removed 
with two or three others to Naumkeag, where 
Salem now stands, and waited for a new 
colony to come to them from England. 
Besides these settlers at Salem, there came 
isolated pioneers to other parts of the region 
afterward covered by the Massachusetts char- 
ter,—men who had come no one knows how 
or when, but who, curiously enough, were of 
the several types so generally represented on 
the border-line between savage and civil life. 
On anisland in Boston Harbor was the solitary 
and adventurous Scotchman, whose like can 
be found in almost every out-of-the-way place 
in the wide world. The first settler of the pen- 
insula on which Boston stands was, appropri- 
ately enough, a scholarly recluse, a clergyman 
by the name of Blackstone or Blaxton. True to 


the instincts of his class as we find 
it on the frontier at the present 
time, Blaxton departed farther 
into the wilderness when new 
neighbors came. He said to the 
Puritans : “I came from England 
because I did not like the lord 
bishops, but I cannot join with 
you lest I should be under the 
lord-brethren.” The libertine and 
rollicking scoffer, always found 
in such a refuge from author. 
ity, had more than one repre 
sentative, but the chief was old 
Thomas Morton, who got posses 
sion of a fortified house in what 
is now Braintree, which he called 
Merrymount. Here he welcomed 
renegade bond-servants, and sold 
fire-arms to the Indians. He 
broke the commandments with 
delight, consumed a great deal 
of “strong waters,” wrote licen 
tious songs, devised May-dances 
in which he taught the satur 
nine Indian women to partici 
pate, and laughed at the prim and 
pious brethren of Plymouth and 
Salem in the ribald verse of a 
coarse and clever college man. 
After the coming of Endecott, this devil in the 
Massachusetts paradise was, with the general 
consent of all the occupants of the coast, 
captured by Myles Standish, and sent to 
England, while Endecott, a sturdy fighter ot 
imaginary Apollyons, marched to Merry 
mount, and, in God’s name, solemnly chopped 
down the “ idol,” —as a May-pole was called 
in Puritan parlance,—and ordained that the 
place should no longer be called Merrymount, 
but Mount Dagon, in memory of the Philis- 
tine image that fell down before the ark. 
Even sober-minded people of our time may 
join in the laugh of the reprobate Morton at 
a zeal so much of the color of Don Quixote’s 
chivalry. One other primitive and isolated 
settler at “The Bay ” will be recognized as 
belonging to a class of pioneers common 
in many western wilds. This was Samuel 
Maverick, who established himself very early 
on Noddle’s Island, where now is East Bos- 
ton. One traveler in New England declared 
that Maverick was the only hospitable man 
in the colony. The preservation of rigid 
Puritan habits of worship, fasts, and a be 
comingly irksome method of Sabbath-keep- 
ing was not consistent with the indiscriminate 
entertainment of strangers. But Maverick, 
whose house was open to all comers, was no 
Puritan, and seems to have bothered himself 
little about any of the anise and cummin of 
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religion. Yet, when the Indians perished by 
whole villages from small-pox, he was fore- 
most in caring for those who had been de- 
serted of their own kindred, and in burying 
their dead. 

In describing the contact of these 


“ old 
planters,” as they were called, with the new 
authority of the colony, we have anticipated 
the Puritan settlement of Massachusetts Bay, 
which began in 1628. The Puritan party in 
the Church of England was by this time 
smarting under the persecutions which sprang 
from the growing influence of Laud, “the 
Father of New England,” as a colonial his- 
torian wittily calls him. As the cloud over the 
heads of the non-conforming clergy and their 
people grew blacker, the petty free state of 
New Plymouth, settled by a persecuted people 
on the margin of a continent all but bound- 
less, shone like a distant pharos in their eyes, 
mviting them to plant a Puritan church in 
a new state, which should embody their bib- 
lical ideals. 

John White, a clergyman of Dorchester, 
advocated this migration as Hakluyt had that 
to Jamestown. But White’s writings belong 
toa new epoch from those of Hakluyt. The 
romantic age of Elizabeth had utterly passed 
away ; we no longer read of golden ornaments 
and strings of pearl, and of commerce with rich 
Cathay ; it is now only a matter of homely 
corn-fields, cod-fisheries, and the beaver trade. 


’ 
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The people who settled Massachu- 
setts Bay were not Separatists like 
the followers of Robinson who had 
planted Plymouth. Agreeing with 
the Separatists in the severe Calvin 
ism of their theologic system, and 
in the unrelenting austerity of thei 
moral code, they yet refused to fol 
low them into independency. Perse 
cutions, fines, prisons, and the fires 
of martyrdom had failed to drive 
them from the National Church 
They hated “the popish ceremon- 
ies” of the prayer-book, the surplice 
of the minister, the communion of 
the wicked, and the lordly domina 
tion of the bishops. But they pro 
posed to deliver the Church from her 
oppressors and to winnow the chaff 
from the wheat ; and woe to the chaff 
which they should cast into the fire! 
Yet this hope of seeing a church 
without spot or wrinkle, prayer- 
book or bishop, died under the 
reactionary tyranny of the Stuart 
kings, and many came to look with 
favor on a project, whose full im- 
port was only whispered in the ear, 
to found in the wilds of America 
“a particular church” as they phrased it,—a 
new church with the right of priority and 
backed by state sanction. 

In its outward seeming the company that 
proposed to colonize Massachusetts was a 
commercial corporation. It professed a desire 
for the conversion of the heathen, but so also 
did all others who received grants and 
charters. Religion was used for decorative 
effect in the mercantile undertakings of that 
day; the very bills of lading were devout, 
and it was common enough to exchange rum 
and glass-beads for beaver-skins under color 
of promoting Christianity. The most serious 
deliberations of the new company were secret, 
and some of the horseback journeys for con- 
sultation were made in the night. 

In 1628, John Endecott, at the head of less 
than a hundred people, was sent over to 
Salem, where Roger Conant, of the old Cape 
Anne colony, was holding the ground. The 
next year an excellent minister, Francis Hig- 
ginson, came with about three hundred, most- 
ly servants of the company and of individuals, 
and bringing a supply of “rother beasts,” or 
neat cattle, and some horses. Higginson, who 
had been dyspeptic, recovered his health for a 
time under the influence of a new climate, 
novel scenes, and active life. He wrote and 
sent to England a rather imprudent tract, prais- 
ing New England, as enthusiastic new-comers 
have ever been wont to praise a new home. A 
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country in which one could live in health on a 
simple diet and without beer was a marvelous 
land to the Englishman of that time, and its 
advantages were set forth strongly ; a lad of 
twelve could grow more Indian-corn than 
was necessary for his sustenance, said the 
good clergyman. This letter had much to do 
with raising the great migration in the follow- 
ing year. 

The leaders of this movement had shown 
great cleverness in planting a new church 
without exciting premature suspicions. They 
presently began to debate a master-stroke of 
policy. Their charter was not very different 
from that under which Virginia was so long 
and so badly governed from London—the 
charter of a trading and colonizing com- 
pany, having the right to govern the territory 
covered by their monopoly without regard 
to the liberties of the settlers. Those whom 
the company made “freemen,” or members 
of the corporation, elected the officers, who 
made laws for the distant colony. But, either 
by accident or by some clever foresight and 
management, no place had been specified 
for the holding of the “ courts” or meetings 
of the company. These might assemble in 
London, Dorchester, or elsewhere. A _far- 


reaching plan was now broached to take 
advantage of this vagueness, by carrying the 


MANSION BUILT AT MEDFORD, MASS., IN 1634, FOR GOVERNOR CRADOCK OF 
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charter, governor, courts, and all the machin- 
ery of the company, to Massachusetts Bay, 
where, by electing settlers to franchises and 
offices, a non-resident commercial oligarchy 
would be changed into a system of local pop. 
ular government. A paper of “ General Con- 
siderations,” on the subject, was drawn up and 
circulated in manuscript among the leaders 
of the Puritan, or popular party, urging 
among other things that * The Church hath 
no place left to flie into but the wildernesse.” 
At a private conference of some gentlemen of 
birth and culture, held in Cambridge less than 
six months after the issue of the charter, they 
signed a paper pledging themselves one to 
another to migrate to Massachusetts Bay, 
if the government of the company should be 
transferred to America, Accordingly, in 1630 
a fleet of fourteen sail set forth, carrying 
eight hundred and forty persons of all ages 
and conditions of life. These colonists were 
under the leadership of John Winthrop, a 
wise and modest man, who had been chosen 
governor, and who carried with him the patent 
for their lands, and the king’s charter to the 
corporation. The adroit use of this charter 
was the first Yankee trick; by it local and 
constitutional self-government was founded 
in the mother colony of New England under 
the broad seal of Charles I. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SHOSHONE KITCHEN. 

Ceciu’s life at the mine was a lonely one. 
Even the ladies who lived in the populous 
parts of the camp struggled vainly to fulfill 
duly that important feminine rite, the exchange 
ofcalls. There were difficulties of roads and of 
weather, and of finding the missing houses of 
acquaintances, which, in the progressive state 
of the city topography, had been unexpectedly 
shunted off into other streets. A new street 
had barely time to be named and numbered 
before it was moved backward or forward, 
or obliterated altogether, in the intermittent 
attempts of the city government to reconcile 
United States patents with jumpers’ ” claims. 

Cecil, two miles from the post-office, at an 
isolated mine, was out of the reach of all but 
the most persevering efforts of her new friends. 
In truth, there were not many of them. Cecil 
was a shy girl, just out of school, with a habit 
of showing surprise at a great many things 
that were taken as a matter of course in the 
camp. Hilgard had one consolation in his 
exile from all chance of her favor: there was 
no one else who could boast of it. 

The kitchen and parlor at the Shoshone 
were separated from each other only by a 
short flight of steps, and a square, dark passage, 
which opened also into Conrath’s office. Mis- 
tress and maid, living so near together, and 
being ol nearly the same age, did not pretend 
toa very formal relation. The sounds from the 
kitchen plainly described to Cecil, in the parlor, 
the nature of Molly’s operations. When they 
were loud and urgent; when Molly took the 
field with her canvas apron girt round her hips, 
and her wash-tubs in solid array; when arm- 
fuls of wood thundered into the wood-bin, or 
crockery rattled, or resonant tins responded 
to her vigorous touch, the young mistress 
kept within her own precincts; but when 
footsteps trod peacefully to and fro between 
the stove and the ironing-table, and the clap 
of the iron sounded at intervals, or when 
apples bumped comfortably from the pan on 
Molly’s knees to the one on the floor beside 
her, Cecil ventured out, with her sewing, or 
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sat idle on the steps, nursing her arms in her 
lap, and watching Molly’s monotonous move 
ments with the pleased, curious content of a 
child. 

These visits had increased somewhat in 
frequency since Miss Conrath’s discovery that 
the affections of her maid were temporarily 
deposited in the Led-Horse. 

Molly had silently noted this fact, and 
hinted it to her brother, and to a tall young 
timber-man who crossed the gulch with him 
occasionally, and spent an evening in the Sho- 
shone kitchen. The young timber-man had 
been one of the two men at the cranks, who 
had hoisted Hilgard to the surface on the 
morning of his first meeting with Miss Con 
rath. He recalled this incident for Molly's 
benefit, who gave it its full value, and beamed 
over it with the broadest satisfaction. 

“Sure I could see a good way out of it,” 
was her hearty if somewhat premature sug 
gestion. “Let them consolidate the mines 
an’ put Mr. Hilgard over ’em both, an’ let 
her choose which side of the gulch she’d 
live on.” 

On the days after these evening visits, 
Molly was unusually communicative, and had 
a great deal of information to give on the 
progress of the dispute between the mines. 
Cecil did not always restrain her when she 
sometimes inadvertently passed from an 
attitude of respectful neutrality to one of 
undisguised enthusiasm for the side of the 
Led-Horse. It was best to hear both sides, 
Cecil said to herself; but she heard very little 
on the side of the Shoshone in these days. 

It was becoming more and more difficult to 
talk to her brother of his affairs, and to ask for 
his confidence. He seemed unusually preoc- 
cupied. He often came in late, having dined 
down town, and breakfasted alone in the long 
parlor at ten or eleven o’clock. Cecil, taking 
her morning walk on the windy porch, would 
run in for a moment to pour his coffee, perch- 
ing opposite him with her hat on, and the 
wings of her cloak thrown back from her 
pretty arms. She would carry his cup round 
the table to him, bestowing the kiss of custom 
on his pale, unshaven cheek. He received it 
generally with fraternal indifference, but some- 
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“BETWEEN DAYLIGHT AND DARK.” 


times he would pull her down on the broad 
arm of his chair, pinch her small chin, and 
tell her, with careless hyperbole, that she was 
the prettiest girl west of the Mississippi! And 
she would scold him for drinking such very 
black coffee in such a large cup. 

“ Look at your hand, how it shakes, you 
stupid boy. A man never knows how to take 
care of his health, and you wont let me 
take care of yours for you.” 

“ Take care of your own, Cecy,” he would 
say. “ You were always the best of the whole 
lot of us.” 

Once she reminded him of an old promise 
to ride with her every day in the valley, 
and read aloud to her in the evenings. 

“ If we don’t begin soon,” she complained, 
“the valley will be covered with snow. I 
haven’t had my habit on for six weeks, and 
I’ve read everything in the house, through and 
through, alone here by myself all day long.” 


[SEE PAGE 371.] 


“Poor little Cecy! it is a dull cage for 


such a pretty bird!” Conrath would reply. 
“ Never mind; when Shoshone stock is up to 
thirty, we’ll have some good horses, and we'll 
go east every winter and have our friends out 
here in summer,—and a dinner party twice a 
week. You could go back at any time, you 
know, if you’re getting tired of it.” 

“ You know I don’t want to go back, or to 
have dinner parties, or anything like that. I 
only wish you would treat me more — more 
as if I could be trusted to know about things.” 

“ About what things, for instance ?” 

“* About your troubles with the Led- Horse. 
Have they blasted through ? ” 

“No, they haven’t yet. You've never for- 
gotten that barricade, Cecy. Now, you see 
how impossible it would be to tell you things, 
as you say. The simplest thing would seem 
to you quite frightful. Girls ought not to 
know what is going on in a place like this. 





THE LED-HORSE CLATM. 


That’s one reason why I am not so much 
troubled about your loneliness. It’s better 
for you not to hear all the gossip of the camp, 
—it would make you unhappy.” 

This was the most intimate conversation 
they had had for weeks. A few days after- 
ward, Molly informed her mistress that the 
Led-Horse had blasted through on a level 
with the Shoshone barricade. Cecil gave a 
gasp at this news. Molly, however, assured 
her that everything was peaceable. The Led- 
Horse had no guard and no barricade, 
except the loose rock that had fallen with the 
last blast; but its lawyers had gone down to 
the session of the district court at D with 
important testimony, and by this time the 
injunction was virtually granted. That was 
.probably the reason why Conrath had turned 
so silent, and was busier than ever, Cecil 
thought. She still persisted in the belief that 
Gashwiler was responsible and that her broth- 
er had been fleceived up to the point of a dis- 
tressing awakening from his costly delusion. 

It was nearly the middle of September. 
The season was over, when daily the dry 
winds whirled across the porch, shook the 
loose sash and, flinging a cloud of yellow dust 
against the pane, carried their rude message 
from house to house of the little settlement, 
and on along the white road to the camp. 
The season of rains was over, when daily 
the cold showers hurtled on the roof, and 
blotted out the valley; when wild flowers 
blossomed on the pass, and lined the cafions, 
with a phantasmal beauty. The late, passion- 
less summer had come to the tempestuous 
year, just as summer elsewhere was taking 
her leave. Was this a place for men, Cecil 
murmured to herself in her lonely walks, 
where even the grass, that commonest veg- 
etable joy, gave up the ghost and withered in 
the autumn, as sparse and feeble as in the 
earliest spring ! 

The day after the news of the injunction, 
Cecil resolved once more to approach her 
brother on the subject of his troubles. She lay 
in the hammock, which was stretched across 
the long room, her slippered feet to the fire, the 
light from the low window shining on the top 
of her cushioned head, listening for the clink 
of a horse’s hoof, on the frozen ground. She 
listened and waited, until sunset faded into 
twilight and lamps were lit. Dinner was in- 
definitely postponed, and Cecil took a slight 
meal and a lonely cup of tea by the fire. 
With a book in one hand she read, and sipped 
her tea and listened, alternately. She heard 
the outer door of the kitchen shut; silence 
followed — absolute silence all over the house. 

It was very strange of Molly to have gone 
out without permission at that hour, leaving 
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her mistress alone in the house. When the 
girl came in, fully two hours afterward, Cecil 
took no notice of her, not venturing to speak 
while she felt hurt and vexed. Molly, how- 
ever, was too much excited to wait upon her 
mistress’s mood. Her hair was disordered, 
and her cheeks were flushed and shining with 
wind-dried tears. She came straight to the fire, 
kneeling on the rug and asking, in a loud 
whisper,— 

“Is Mr. Conrath home yet ?” 

“ You know that he is not,” Cecil replied 
without looking up from her book. 

“ There’s something I must tell you, Miss 
Cecil, if I was to leave the house to-night!” 

“You seem to have done that, already, 
Molly, without regard to me.” 

Then, as Molly turned her face away and 
put her apron to her eyes, Cecil abandoned 
her attempt at dignity and leaned toward the 
girl impulsively. 

“ Why, Molly, what is it?” she said, put- 
ting her hands on her shoulders and pulling 
her toward her. “What are you crying 
about ?” 

Molly put down her apron. 

“You've a right to know it, Miss,” she 
sobbed, “ if it is your own brother ; and Tom 
isn’t one to meddle except to save trouble. 
Mr. Conrath, maybe, would kill me for 
speakin’. Gashwiler would, any way!” 

“ Don’t run on so, Molly! Wait a minute 
and tell me quietly; and don’t tell me any- 
thing but the truth.” 

“It’s Mrs. Gashwiler, Miss, that it comes 
from, and I'd believe every word, for she’s an 
honest woman, though as hard as a nail— 
and what would it be to her interest ? She’s 
got the same grudge as her man has against 
Mr. West and Mr. Hilgard. It’s little she’d 
care, if it wasn’t for Tom.” 

Cecil sat helpless under the confusion of 
Molly’s words, feeling, in her suspense, that 
they were fraught only with misery. 

“ Tom was always good to her young ones 
when he boarded with em. He was packin’ 
the little lame one about whenever he got the 
chance, and she’s never forgot it of him. She 
heard somethin’ one night between her man 
and Mr. Conrath. She was wakin’ with the 
tooth-ache, and the walls is nothin’ but lath. 
She wouldn’t tell Tom what it was, but she 
got at him to leave the Led-Horse, for fear 
he’d get into trouble along with it. And she 
made him promise he’d never tell on her. 
And he’s kep’ it till he says it hangs on him 
that heavy that he’s bound to speak. But it’s 
to you he bid me come with it. He'll not go 
to one o’ his own side, but, says he, ‘ Mrs. 
Gash can’t complain of me for speaking to 
Mr. Conrath’s own sister; for she’s a Sho- 
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shone, and whose got a better right to know 
what diviltry he’s up to.’” 

“ Mr. Conrath, Molly—my brother ?” 

“ Mr. Conrath’s in it, not a doubt o’ that; 
an’ it means trouble to the Led-Horse, or 
Gash’s wife would never be after Tom to try 
to get him out of it. An’ he wont stir for 
me, Miss! He'll stick by his own side.” Here 
Molly’s sobs broke forth. “ For God’s sake, 
Miss Cecil, you’ll not go to Mr. Conrath with 
it!” 

“ Molly, whom am I to go to?” Cecil's lips 
were white and her voice had sunk almost to 
a whisper. 

“Go to Mr. Hilgard, Miss! Tell him to 
look out for himself an’ for them that’s under 
him, an’ to put more than a heap o’ rocks 
between him an’ Gashwiler’s barricade. What 
good’ll his lawyers do him, when they’ve 
jumped him. That’s what Tom says, Miss,” 
Molly went on, in her loud, vehement whis- 
per. “He says they’re gone, if the law 
takes holt; they’ll have to pay back every 
dollar’s worth of ore they robbed Mr. Hilgard 
of, an’ it'll ruin them,” cried the girl, reckless 
that she was speaking to a Shoshone. “ And 
they’re waiting for a chance to jump the 
mine. ‘They'll clean her out,’ says Tom, ‘be- 
fore ever the law’ll give it back.’” 

“ Molly, do you ask me to go to a stranger 
to warn him against my brother? You must 
be crazy. I cannot go to any one but my 
brother. I shall tell him nothing that you 
have told me. I am not going to betray your 
brother. I will ask him—oh, I will make him 
give it all up, and let us leave this place!” 

“ He'll never do it, Miss! no more than 
Tom ‘ll leave the Led-Horse for me askin’ 
him.” 

“ Molly, please go away, and let me think 
about it by myself. You are a good girl to 
come to me; you can trust me. If I cannot 
do any good, I will not do any harm. I must 
see my brother to-night. If it is no use, then 
we will think of some other way.” 

The two girls clung to each other with 
tears running down their cheeks. 

“You'd be speakin’ for them all, Miss, if 
you went to Mr. Hilgard. Sure whatever 
hinders a fight is for one the same as an- 
other.” 

“ How could it hinder anything if I went 
to Mr. Hilgard?” 

“If he’d stop his lawin’ an’ put five good 
men in the drift, wid a barricade in front 
of ’em, Gash ’d never touch him! That’s what 
Tom says.” 

“Do you suppose, you poor child, that 
Tom knows better than Mr. Hilgard ?” 

“He does, Miss, when Mr. Hilgard don’t 
know what I’m after tellin’ you!” 
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It was late that night when Conrath re. 
turned. Cecil sprang up quickly, her heart 
beating hard and fast, when she heard his 
horse’s hoofs on the wooden bridge leading 
to the stable. From the sounds, Conrath 
was having some difficulty in forcing his 
horse over the narrow passage. There were 
signs of obstinacy and nervousness on the 
part of the horse, and of temper on that of 
the rider. As the plunging and backing con- 
tinued, Cecil became alarmed. She ran to 
Molly’s door and woke her, asking for Peter, 
the stable man. 

“Why doesn’t he go to Mr. Conrath,” she 
demanded. “He can’t get Andy over the 
bridge.” 

Molly did not know where Peter was, and 
Cecil, hearing Andy suddenly clatter across 
the disputed ground and stop at the stable, 
went back herself, shivering, to the parlor. 

Conrath was a long time getting into the 
house. He climbed up the end 8f the piazza, 
apparently with a good deal of trouble, 
bumping his knees and elbows on the piazza 
floor, in his progress. 

‘Why doesn’t he come around to the steps?” 
Cecil wondered. “ It must be very dark.” 

She opened the door; it was not at all 
dark. The moon had risen, and Conrath’s 
shadow was thrown up against the side 
of the house, as he came along the piazza, 
walking with a heavy, careful step. He 
passed her at the door, neither noticing nor 
speaking to her, and, crossing the room, sank 
into a seat by the fire, without removing his 
hat. 

He slouched in his chair, in a helpless, dis- 
organized attitude, moving his eyes vacantly 
from her face to his own hands, that hung 
feebly in his lap. 

She knelt before him, without touching him. 
She looked long in her brother’s face, studying, 
with intense, heart-broken scrutiny, the famil- 
iar features, which some mysterious, sickening 
transformation had made the features of a 
stranger. The change was very slight. Mrs. 
Denny would have understood it instantly. 
Many of Conrath’s friends would have been 
amused by it. Gradually the meaning of it 
came to Conrath’s sister, but it did not amuse 
her. She recoiled from him slowly, rising to 
her feet, a cold, incredulous disgust whiten- 
ing her cheeks and her lips. It was too cruel 
a mockery of her reliance on him. She went 
away to her room and hid herself from the 
sight of him, leaving him to sleep off the 
effects of his “predilection” by the fire. 

Cecil did not sleep; she lay in the dark- 
ness hour after hour, shuddering, with dry 
convulsive sobs. The trouble she had looked 
in the face that night she knew was 4 
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wretchedly common one, but she had never 
believed that it could touch her own life. 
She reproached herself for deserting the 
shabby figure in the chair before the fire, but 
to-night she could not feel that it was her 
brother. If ¢#a¢ were her brother, where then 
could she look for help! 

She made no effort to see Conrath the 
next day; in fact she kept out of the way 
of seeing him until he had left the house. At 
noon, she went to Molly with a note and 
asked her to see that Mr. Hilgard received 
it promptly. 

“ You must give it to him yourself, Molly, 
or to Mr. West.” 

“Thank you, Miss Cecil,” said Molly, 
taking the note. 

“It may not do any good,” the girl said 
wearily, “ and I am not doing it for you any 
more than for myself.” 

“Did you sleep any the night, Miss ?” 

“Why should I sleep? Did you sleep 
yourself, Molly ?” 

“TI did, Miss. But the heart of me was 
wakin’ and dreamin’. I dreamt Mr. Conrath 
was a draggin’ you over the bridge, an’ him 
on Andy; an’ you was pullin’ back, but he 
had you by the hand an’ wouldn’t let go.” 

“It is easy to see how you came to dream 
that, Molly,” said Cecil, a slow, painful blush 
burning itself upon her cheek. “ Do you 
remember my knocking at your door ?” 

“Did you, Miss? Last night, was it?” 

“ Yes, it was last night; and it was Andy, 
not I, who wouldn’t go over the bridge. My 
brother would not have to drag me, if he 
wanted me to follow him anywhere.” 

Cecil kept by herself all day. She could 
not bear even Molly’s eyes upon her, while 
she was learning to bear the first pressure 
of the new and ignominious grief, which she 
had put on like a garment of penitence under 
the soft robes of her girlhood. 


IX. 
BETWEEN DAYLIGHT AND DARK. 


THE sun was just below the Shoshone hill. 
The black, denuded pines on the hill-top 
leaned toward each other, or stood erect 
against the yellow light that streamed up- 
ward and broadened outward, through a 
_ gray cloud that overspread the western 
sky. 

Cecil was hurrying down the unused trail, 
to meet Hilgard at the blazed trees. She felt 
they would be safe there from interruption. 
Her heart was too heavy to flutter with girlish 
doubts and tremors. She sped along, beating 
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back with her rapid footsteps the folds of her 
somber cloth dress. 

Hilgard was waiting for her, walking about 
impatiently, one hand in the side pocket 
of his closely buttoned pea-jacket, the other 
holding the cigagette he was mechanically 
smoking. She had kept him waiting three- 
quarters of an hour; he was feeling half 
angry and cheated, and altogether disap- 
pointed, when he saw her coming, among 
the gray-stemmed aspens, that were drop- 
ping all their pale gold leaves in the grasp 
of the autumn winds. He started toward 
her at once, forgetting his grievance at the 
first sight of her face. She let him take 
her hands and look at her, feeding his hun- 
gry dreams of her in absence with the sweet- 
ness of the reality. She explained hurriedly 
that some ladies from the camp had called 
and detained her. 

“You know it is only trouble that brings 
me here.” 

He restrained some passionate exclamation, 
and said, as humbly and quietly as he could, 

“I knew, of course, it was not for your 
own pleasure or mine.” 

*“ And you must have known it was the 
old trouble—between the mines,” she went 
on, without heeding his words. “I have 
thought of a way that might make things 
less—less unhappy.” She hesitated, and he 
waited for her to explain. 

“TI have been told that you are likely to 
get the injunction against my—against the 
Shoshone; there will be claims for damages 
against us which may be hard to settle “ 

“ Against you—great Heavens! They are 
not my claims and they are not against your 
brother. Can’t you make it more imper- 
sonal ?” 

“TI am afraid I cannot,” she said, gently; 
“our side has been in the wrong. I be- 
lieve that now. It is right that you should 
triumph.” 

“Why will you call it my triumph? If 
you could have the faintest idea what I’m 
paying for it!” 

“Tt is your triumph, and you will be as- 
sociated with it if you stay to see it finished. 
And the failure and disgrace will be asso- 
ciated with—my brother. Wait a moment, 
please ” She put her hand up to the 
black scarf that swathed her throat, as if to 
still the “climbing sorrow” there. “ I have not 
come to apologize for my brother, but—I— 
I believe he has been deceived! He has had 
bad counsel. This is the first—first P 

She could not go on, and Hilgard bowed 
his head before her. 

“T am sure he has,” she began again, in 
her voice of stifled misery. “ And this person 
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who, I think has betrayed him, is an enemy 
of yours. I am sure of that too. He is a man 
with an old grudge against you, and against 
your mine. No one can tell how much this 
may have been with him in his influence over 
my brother. He might nevgr have shown it. 
Don’t you see how it might embitter a dis- 
pute like this, and make it personal? And 
how much harder it would make the settle- 
ment? The triumph of your side would be 
very hard for your enemy to bear. You 
would be hated.” 

“ These old grudges are not so dangerous 
as you think; men hold them till they get 
used to them, and take a certain satisfaction 
in them. I think I know the man you speak 
of, but there are a great many men in the 
camp with grudges against me. One expects 
that in a place of this kind.” 

*“ You don’t see what I mean,” she said, 
with a despairing sigh. “I want you to re- 
move part of the cause of this trouble, before 
the time for the final settlement comes.” 

“You want me to remove myself?” he 
asked. 

“ Yes, I want you to go away and let some 
one else come to do that part. Then it will 
be only between the mines.” 

“ You ask me to resign ?” 

“Yes, I do,” she repeated, with sad _per- 
sistence. 

The words struck to the very core of his 
weakness. He had himself pondered the joy- 
less situation and counted the cost of its issues. 
The injunction was certain to be granted, and 
the suit for damages could but develop 
either inefficiency on Conrath’s part, or a 
deliberately dishonorable policy. If that 
policy had been successful, it was not likely 
that any questions would have been asked at 
the Shoshone home office; but unsuccessful 
rascality was not likely to find favor even 
with Conrath’s “company.” The triumph of 
the Led-Horse would be complete. The ar- 
rears of its expenses could be paid out of the 
Shoshone ore-bins. Hilgard’s own infatuated 
tenacity, as it had probably seemed to his 
president, would be justified,—and then ? 
He would go on living on his barren hill, 
with his hidden loss and defeat burdening 
his spirit. The triumph would still be Con- 
rath’s, through his sister. But if now, at this 
point in the contest, with the cause of the 
Led-Horse safe in the hands of the law, he 
might step out and escape the odium of suc- 
cess ! 

She stood by the blazed pine, pressing her 
ungloved hands hard against its corrugated 
trunk, and looking at him with an implor- 
ing suspense in her eyes. It was more than 
youth and passion could bear. 
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“Cecil,” he said, trying to steady his low 
accents, as he spoke her name for the first 
time. “There is only one reason why I 
should do this. I have no real enemies except 
those who keep me from you. If you will ask 
me to go for your sake, I will go to-night, 
Do you ask me to go in that way ?” 

“Oh, I ask it—I ask it! What does it 
matter how I ask it? What does anything 
matter ?” 

“ But it matters all the world to me! I am 
not doing this for fear of any man’s hatred, 
but for love of you. I have no business to 
go—my place is here until everything is 
settled. But if a scruple is to cost me my 
life’s happiness,— it is too much to pay. Shall 
I go for you, my love?” 

“ Do I ask you too much? Is it a sacrifice 
of your honor ?” 

Her eyes still pleaded, although she forced 
herself to give him a chance for retreat. 

“Don’t ask me now. I don’t know what 
honor is. I only know what love is. I will 
go for you.” 

He took her hands, with the print of the 
rugged pine-bark on their tender palms, and 
held them up to his face and laid them about 
his neck. They clung there a moment. Her 
heavy hat fell back, and her fair, unsheltered 
head drooped against the rough folds of his 
coat. 

“Tf I should go, how will it be when we 
meet again? I shall not be on the other 
side, then?” 

* No,” she murmured. 

“You will come to me, whatever side I 
am on?” 

*'Te..” 

“| have your promise, Cecil ? ” 

“ Yes, unless is 

“ No, nothing but your promise !” 

Her arms slipped down. 

“ But a great deal may happen before we 
meet again . 

“ Yes, but when or where, or how we meet, 
you are mine, dearest, remember!” 

“ Have I promised that ?” 

“ That, or nothing. Don’t play with me, 
Cecil. Either you mean it, or you don't. I 
am in dead earnest. There is no reason for 
my going, except that you ask me,—the girl 
I love!” 

“You 


she said, pushing him 
from her. “ You are going to-night!” 
“To-night! But why to-night ?” 


must go;” 


“Please, please go! I want you to go 
to-night. I shall not dare to be happy until 
you are gone.” 

“TI might go,” he said doubtfully, “ if there 
is time ?” 

“There is plenty of time—you said you 
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would go to-night. When the train goes out, 
will you be on it, George?” 

She let him kiss her hands and her lips, 
and draw from her finger a little ring,—a 
slight, school-girl token; she scarcely knew 
what he was doing. 

“]T want something to make it seem true. 
You have always been such a hopeless dream. 
Is it true ?” he whispered, passionately. “ Am 
I sure of you, darling ?” 

Not so sure, but that, in a moment, she had 
slipped out of his arms and was running away 
in the gathering dusk, that made her figure 
almost one with the dun hill-side. He had 
nothing but her ring clasped in his hand. He 
turned away, trembling and _half-stupefied. 
His foot struck one of the low, gray monu- 
ment stones, and he staggered forward, saving 
himself, with a heavy jar, against a tree- 
trunk. Recovering from the shock, he found 
it had deprived him of the ring. He searched 
for it long, stooping and groping about on the 
rough ground, sifted over with trodden pine- 
needles. At last, when twilight settled darkly 
in the hollow of the hills, he gave up his 
quest and took the homeward path, a pang 
of bereavement chilling his new-born bliss. 

He went to his office, wrote two or three 
letters and telegrams, and from the-drawers 
and pigeon-holes of his desk, he collected a 
number of papers and note-books which he 
placed in a heap on the lid. He then went 
deliberately around the room, picking up 
various articles, in preparation for his packing. 
With all these in one arm, he was about to 
put out the lamp, when he saw a sealed tele- 
gram lying on the floor behind his desk. It 
might have been blown off when he opened 
the door. It was with a strange reluctance he 
put down his burden and opened the tele- 
gram. The spirit of the change was upon 
him. He was impatient to be gone. At 
D he would see his lawyers and leave 
with them certain directions and papers for 
the forthcoming trial, write his farewells to his 
few friends in the camp from there, and start 
eastward at once. His formal resignation lay 
on the desk, directed to his president. 

The telegram was from Wilkinson. It read: 
“Thrown out by technicality. Court proba- 
bly tampered with. Look out for jumpers.” 

He read the message over two or three times, 
then folded it and placed it in a note-book 
which he took from the breast of his coat. 
He did not take up his armful of properties 
again, but sat down by the desk, looking 
fixedly at the sealed letters before him. If 
temptation had been strong with him in the 
gulch, it was stronger now that he had yielded 
the first step; and if his happiness had 
seemed at stake before, there were possi- 
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bilities in this new situation which made his 
heart stand still. 

“ No, by heaven!” he exclaimed, pushing 
back his chair. “ I’ve gone far enough. Let 
them get some one else to do police duty for 
them!” 

Nevertheless, he took up his letter to the 
president and tossed it into the fire. The 
other letters and telegrams followed. This 
was no time for resignations. He would see 
West at once. 

On inquiry, West was not to be seen. He 
had gone down to the camp. Hilgard went 
to his room, pulled open his bureau drawers, 
and began shoving various articles hastily 
into a traveling-bag. He sat on the side of 
his bed, with the bag between his knees. 
When it was packed, he still sat motionless 
in the same position, rigid with the silent 
struggle that possessed him. 

A knock came at the door of the outer 
room. It was unlighted, except by the broad 
glow of the fire. Hilgard opened to West, 
just returned from the camp. 

“Come in, West, I want to see you.” 

“ T want to see you, sir.” 

While Hilgard hunted for Wilkinson’s tele- 
gram in his pocket-book, West produced a 
scrap of gray hardware paper, and held it 
out to his chief. 

“ Just look at that, sir. I picked it up to- 
night on the counter at Bolton & Trivet’s.” 

Hilgard stooped and held the paper to the 
fire-light, while West, turning round, with his 
lean, chilled brown hands behind him, spread 
their palms to the warmth. 

The paper bore a memorandum made with 
a broad, soft pencil. 


800 Car. 
50 Win. 
Shoshone. 


Hilgard produced his telegram and handed 
it with the paper to West. 
“ There you are,” he said. 


“ Yes, sir. There’s the whole infernal busi- 
ness,” West replied, as he studied the tele- 
gram. “ It shows what they think of us,” he 
added, with a grim smile, “ They dassent try 
it on with less than fifty Winchesters.” 

“You can’t make anything else out of it, 
West ?” 

“ There aint anything else to make. It’s an 
old game! I’ve more’n half expected it. I 
looked round a little, while I was down to the 
camp,” he continued, in his slow, quiet drawl, 
“and got track o’ some boys that I can de- 
pend on. Told ’em they’d better come along 
up soon ’s they could. They’ll come all fixed. 
If you don’t like it, sir, it wont make a bit o’ 
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Gifference to them. They can keep their 
mouths shut.” 

“ It’s all right— it’s the only way.” 

Hilgard stepped back and closed the bed- 
room door on his preparations for departure. 
West stood with his back to the fire, his eyes 
fixed on the toe of his extended boot, which 
he grated back and forth on the bricks of the 
hearth. He did not lift his eyes as Hilgard 
came toward him again, but remarked to the 
toe of his boot, 

“Wish you'd git out of the camp. To-night 
aint any too soon. You can trust the Old 
Horse to me, sir! I'll hold her in spite of 
hell!” He looked up now, with a keen 
gleam lighting his blue eyes. “Damn it, 
you've got friends in the East!” 

“T have one friend here, it seems,” said 
Hilgard. 

The two men looked into each other’s 
faces, silently. 

“We'll hold her together, West! —Come, 
there’s no time to talk!” 


At twelve o’clock that night, West and 
Hilgard were hurrying over the frozen ground 
toward the shaft-house. The old moon had 
risen with a circle round her imperfect disk. 
Long, white clouds were banked in the 
southern sky, and there was a chill forebod- 
ing of snow in the air. 

“She hasn’t shut down,” West remarked, 
looking across the gulch toward the Sho- 
shone. 

“ Very likely she wont; it’s a good blind 
for us, and she has men enough. They must 
have noticed that we are all quiet over here.” 

“T took care of that, sir. I told Tom Ryan 
to give out, kind o’ promisc’us, down to the 
boardin’-house, that we’re in a kind of a 
scrape over here—pump broke down. He’s 
always jawin’ back and forth with:’em.” 

“ West, I wish you hadn’t done that,” Hil- 
gard said sharply. 

West replied with some heat, 

“Good Lord! They’re five to one—aint 
that enough ? If they want to try it on, let ’em 
try it to-night!” 

There was an ominous stillness in the Led- 
Horse shaft-house. The low moon looked in 
through the bare, dusty windows, where a 
group of men with rifles slanted between their 
knees, sat around an old cast-iron stove. The 
engine was silent. The only sounds in the dim 
place were the steady boring of an auger in 
the hands of some person unseen, and the fire, 
leaping and roaring in the stove, which had 
flushed a sullen red, and emitted sharp lines 
of light through its cracks. The auger 
stopped boring as Hilgard and West entered. 
There was a shoving of gun-stocks and of 
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heavy boots on the gritty floor, but no one 
spoke. 

Hilgard looked about him at the hasty 
preparations for defense. The iron plates of 
the platforms had been taken up and turned 
on edge against the thin board-walls. Loaded 
ore-cars, taken from their tracks, barricaded 
the weakest points. The auger had been 
boring loop-holes in the sides of the shaft- 
house, above the line of protection. 

“We've got you pretty well fixed, up here, 
boys, if they should make a rush on top.” 

“ They'll be fools to try it,” West remarked 
aside. “ You can’t shove a lot of ten dollar 
fighters against an armed shaft-house !” 

“West, send those six men down the lad- 
ders. We'll take the bucket,” the superin- 
tendent ordered. 

“T reckoned I could hold the drift alone, 
with a Winchester,” West ventured, in his most 
indifferent voice. “A Winchester’s mighty 
comprehensive !” 

Hilgard’s eye was on him, but he carefully 
avoided it. There was an imperceptible stir 
of appreciation among the men around the 
stove. 

“Two Winchesters will be more compre- 
hensive than one. The fight will be there!” 

“T wish you wouldn’t go down, sir,” said 
West, almost shyly. 

“That’s enough about that, West.” Hil- 
gard turned to the men. “ Murtagh, take care 
of the boys up here. Lower us away!” 

At the word, Hilgard and West each 
grasped the rope and stepped, with a quick, 
concerted movement, to the edge of the 
bucket ; standing so, face to face, firmly 
balanced, with mfle in one hand and the 
shuddering rope in the other, the two men 
dropped out of sight into the black hole. The 
rope swung in wider circles; it slapped two 
or three times against the sides of the shaft; 
the click of the brake sounded. 

“ They ‘re down,” some one said. 

The droning auger began boring again. 
One of the men by the stove drew his gun 
across his knees, looked critically at the bar- 
rel, wiped it with his sleeve, and said, 

“ Hope they wont come up in the bucket 
with a coat over ’em.” 


X. 


CONRATH COMES HOME. 


A younc girl’s mood seldom keeps the 
balance between joy and pain; it will lean, 
with all the emotional force of her crescent 
life, alternately to one extreme or the other. 
Cecil’s brief calendar of years had counted 
no vigil like that of the mght before; it was 
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but natural there should be a strong recoil 
from such intolerable pain. She did not feel 
the reaction until Jong after her tryst with 
Hilgard was over. Her timid joy in that con- 
tract was not quick to assert itself. It grew 
with solemn gladness in the quiet hours, and 
met with its warm, strong current, the bitter 
waters that had spread in the watches of the 
night, laying waste her pride of life. Her 
pride was prostrate still, but love can do 
much to heal the wounds of youthful pride. 

Cecil walked, with noiseless step, back and 
forth the length of the fire-lit room; her 
shadow, mounting the low walls to the ceiling, 
followed her with grotesque exaggerations of 
her movements. She was alone, but to-night 
she felt no loneliness. Since she had first 
seen him she had never permitted herself 
to think of Hilgard. But now her eyes 
drooped and blushes burned on her cheeks, 
rebuking the vision that answered her 
thoughts too vividly. Something in his im- 
age, as it came before her that night, troubled 
her. Was it his beauty, that seemed fit, rather 
for a pageant of love, than for love’s unseen 
abnegations ? Was it the contrast between 
Hilgard’s knightly integrity and her brother’s 
shabby part in life? She had clothed herself 
in Conrath’s weakness and humiliation, as in 
a robe of mourning. Would her lover accept 
her in her weeds? Could her future include 
both Hilgard and her brother ? 

The struggle was over in which she had 
tried to preserve her loyalty to Conrath’s 
cause in the face of a growing conviction that 
he was in the wrong. She found a certain 
rest in admitting the truth and falling back on 
the next lower level of womanly faith, that he 
had been deceived to the last. Now there 
would be no more talk of mine and thine. 
Conrath would go East; he could not desire 
to stay when this wretched business was over. 
There, among safer conditions, with old 
friends around him, he would regain his old 
life. She could find merciful excuses for him 
in the past. They had been two motherless 
children, constantly changed about from one 
temporary home to another, and from one 
boarding-school to another, until school days 
were over. She had known but little of her 
brother’s life in the interval between his 
school days and the marriage of their father, 
which had made the brother and sister more 
dependent on each other. That marriage 
had not given them a mother; it had only 
separated them a little more from their father. 
It was then Conrath had made himself his 
sister’s protector and provider. How proud 
she had been of his new honors and responsi- 
bilities, and how grateful for the home he had 
brought her to! She stopped, in that terror 
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of the future and its incompatibility with the 
past, which chilled her dreams of happiness, 
How could they ever be reconciled ? 

At bed-time Peter came in with an armful 
of heavy green logs for the fire. Cecil went 
into the kitchen and said good-night to Molly, 
who was dozing over a novel by the stove; 
she fastened the doors, wound the clock, and 
curled herself into the hammock, wrapped in 
a Navajo blanket. She left the curtains un- 
drawn,—a custom in the camp, that the house 
might not be dark to a friend outside. She 
would watch these last hours, until the train 
went out, and bid her lover a silent, prayerful 
good-speed, 

She swung herself gently to and fro, watch- 
ing the shadows in the room, chased by the 
flame-flashes. The hammock swung slower 
and slower. One arm dropped over its side; 
the warm, relaxed hand softly unclosed ; the 
long shadow wavering on the carpet rested, 
and Cecil slept. 

The fire flamed and crackled and smol- 
dered down. The sky thickened, and the stars 
struggled to keep their lookout above the 
restless lights of the camp. The windows of 
peaceful, frugal homes were dark, but lights 
burned still in the house of sickness, in the 
house of revelry, and in the house of death. 
Underground, where day and night are in- 
terchangeable, the ceaseless labor went on, 
The night traffic of the camp went on; late 
footsteps sounded on the resonant board side- 
walks. Watchers by lonely prospect-holes 
renewed their fires. 

The moon rose above the hill across the 
gulch, and looked in through the window, 
a sinister old moon, leaning with one cheek 
awry above a ragged pillow of cloud. She 
knew the strifes and the secrets of the camp, 
She looked in many uncurtained windows 
that night, upon many sleepers and many 
who longed for sleep, and upon many to 
whom such fair, innocent sleep as Cecil's 
would never come again, The young girl lay 
alone in the shadowy room and slept, while 
the night waned, unconscious of the drear pro- 
cession of to-morrows that awaited the cold, 
beckoning finger of daylight. The old moon's 
eye was upon her, while across the gulch, in 
another shadowy room, the defenders of the 
Led-Horse sat, with their rifles across their 
knees, in a fateful silence. 

A log parted and fell and rolled forward 
on the hearth, filling the room with smoke. 
Cecil woke and rose up to mend the fire, 
opening the door to let the smoke escape. 
She stood a moment looking out. It came to 
her with a shudder, how in that same low 
light the night before, she had waited at the 
door for her brother’s heavy step, and she 
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prayed that he might not come home that 
way to-night. 

At that moment, the eastward-bound train 
went clanging and rumbling out of the town; 
its roar was deadened now, in the deep cut, 
now loud again below the hill, dying gradually 
on the long grades of the first descent. He 
was gone. Thank God for that! But what 
was this unwonted stillness of the night? 
What sound did she miss from those familiar 
daily and nightly sounds she had ceased to 
listen for in their continuousness ? She listened 
now, and her own pulses throbbed, heavy and 
fast, as it came to her that the pulse of the 
Shoshone had stopped beating. Its engine 
was silent, and, from the opposite hill, there 
came not a sound. Both mines were dumb. 

Cecil’s first impulse was to waken Molly 
and send her to the shaft-house for news, but 
she forbore. “ Let her sleep, poor girl,” she 
thought, “ it may mean trouble for her as well 
as for me.” 

She shrank from going out herself to meet 
whatever event might be coming. She waited 
an hour—an hour of hopeless expectation. 

It was now three o’clock. The night had 
changed ; fleecy moving clouds pervaded the 
sky, and the moon, wading through them as 
through drifted snow, occasionally showed a 
bright segment of her disk. 

She heard footsteps approaching the house, 
treading slowly over the frozen mud. They 
paused near the end of the piazza, and low 
voices of men spoke together. Then a single 
tread went quickly around the house to the 
outer kitchen-door. 

Cecil rose up, wan as a star at daybreak. 
The first knock came,—low, repeated with 
brief pauses, as if the knocker listened for 
some stir within the house. 

The footsteps outside, moved forward to- 
ward the steps of the porch,—a hormble, 
four-footed human tvead,—shuffling nearer, 
heavily mounting the steps, grating across the 
floor of the porch,—pausing at the door. 
Something was laid down at the very thresh- 
old of that door. 

She could not go and open it. 

The knocking continued. A man’s step 
passed along the porch and a face looked in 
at the window,—looked in Cecil’s face and 
started back. 

Slowly she dragged herself the length of 
the long room and felt her way through the 
dark passage to the kitchen. 

The knocking was loud on the outer door. 
She crept to the door of Molly’s room and 
heard the girl moving, and her low voice 
speaking from the window to one outside. 

“ Whist, for God’s sake! I’m comin’!” 
She clung helplessly to the door, and Molly 
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opening it, took her in, and half carried her 
to the bed. She pressed her down into it, and 
covered her deep under the bedclothes. 

“Lie still! Don’t stir till I come,” she 
whispered, with her warm cheek laid upon 
Cecil’s. 

“ Molly, the engines have stopped! I must 
go myself! It is for me!” Cecil tried to rise 
in the bed. 

“Whatever it is you'll know soon enough! 
I'll come to you with it, Miss Cecil, dear.” 

Molly shut the bedroom door behind her, 
opened the door of the kitchen and spoke with 
some one outside. Cecil heard her close the 
door again, and heard the footsteps outside 
returning around the house to the porch. 

Molly went on through the kitchen, care- 
fully closing all the doors behind her, as if the 
sounds in the house were a pestilent wind 
from which she would protect her mistress, 

Cecil, lying alone in the dark room, be- 
numbed by the keenness of her anguished 
dread, fell off into a half-unconscious dream 
of some hovering horror. Suddenly she sprang 
up. Molly was bending over her. A candle on 
a stand showed the girl’s face plainly. Cecil 
asked no questions. She rose from the bed, 
and holding Molly’s hand, in silence they 
found their way back through kitchen and 
passage to the parlor. 

Three miners stood with their backs to the 
fire. They took off their hats as the women 
entered, and one of them, a smooth-cheeked 
young fellow, meeting Cecil’s eyes, turned 
away his own, and rubbed one arm hastily 
across his face. 

That which she had dreaded to see was not 
there, but one end of the hammock had been 
unslung ; it lay coiled on the floor, and across 
the place.where she had been sleeping, foot- 
steps, crowding upon each other, had printed 
themselves on the carpet in the yellow mud 
of the mine, making a diagonal track from the 
outer door to the door of her brother's bed- 
chamber. 

Cecil's eyes followed that track; then she 
lifted them to Molly's face, drawing her 
breath with a deep, hard gasp. 

The faithful girl took her young mistress 
into her arms and gathered her close, rocking 
her gently in her strong embrace, and moan- 
ing over her like a mother over a child in 
pain that cannot be relieved. 

Gashwiler stepped out from the group of 
three by the fire, saying in the heavy whisper 
of a man who has no low tones in his voice: 

“ Miss, he was dead at the first shot!” _ 

Molly felt a sharp quiver pass over the 
form locked close in her arms; she darted a 
fierce glance at Gashwiler, but he went on 0 

his merciless whisper, — 
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“Tt was all over, miss, two hours ago. We 
lost the fight when he was shot!” 

“God help them that begun it!” said 
Molly, her eyes fixed on Gashwiler’s face. 

Cecil lifted her head. 

“Hush! hush! Let me go to him!” 


CeciL looked out the next day on a white 
world. Snow lay deep on the pass; its soft 
mantle covered the rugged cafions; it whi- 
tened the windward side of the pine-trunks 
and the gray canvas covers of the freight- 
wagons, bemired in the deeply rutted roads ; 
it lay smooth on the roofs of the town, and 
deadened the tramping of feet on the board 
sidewalks; it had obliterated all the devious 
footprints of the night before,—it had hidden 
that track from the Shoshone shaft-house to 
Conrath’s door. 

Conrath’s door no longer. He would go 
out of it once more, and then the account 
between the Led-Horse and the Shoshone 
would be settled. There was no more talk of 
mine and thine for Conrath, lying straight- 
ened on his unused bed. It had come to 
Cecil in her long watch beside him that this 
was the only way in which his future could 
be reconciled to his past. It was better for 
him to lie so, his rash struggle over, empty- 
handed, claiming nothing, refuting nothing. 
Better that silence, that dignity of rest, that 
look of his boyhood stealing back over the 
hardened features of his manhood, than a 
triumphant bringing home of sheaves that 
had been wrested from a fellow-laborer. She 
knew the whole wretched story now. Her 
faith and pride in her brother had fallen, and 
it rested at last in a solemn acceptance of his 
wild death, as a better thing than his life was 
ever likely to have been. He had atoned to 
the uttermost, with all that a man has to give 
in restitution for wrong,—a wrong attempted 
but not accomplished. The account weighed 
now on the other side. She was humbly 
thankful that she would never have to know 
whose hand had turned the scale. 

These were the thoughts that sank, cold 
and still as the snow-flakes falling from the 
gray sky, into Cecil’s bruised heart, smother- 
ing the passion of her grief. 

The snow fell all day. It clung to the 
window-sashes, and melted from the logs that 
were laid upon the fire. The trail that led 
down into the gulch was buried out of sight. 
The yellow gold of the aspens would not be 
seen again until it had been transmuted into 
sodden leaf-mold. The low monument stones 
were hidden; the scars on the young trees, 
bearing the marks of human possession, had 
been sealed out of sight by the impartial 
hand which keeps no record of the contracts 
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of men; and Cecil's little ring, with its graven 
motto, Dieu vous garde, lay deep under the 
snow. 

A few people came from the town that day 
of storm to offer their help and sympathy to 
the lonely household. Molly received them 
all, and spared her mistress the questions and 
the exclamations. 

Toward dusk Hilgard came plowing through 
the snow to the kitchen door, and asked Molly 
if he could see her mistress. A fire had been 
kindled in Conrath’s office, and Cecil had 
spent many hours of the day sitting there 
alone. Molly told Hilgard to go into the par- 
lor, and went herself to the office to seek her 
mistress. 

Hilgard went into the parlor and found 
Cecil there. 

Among the rumors of the day that had 
come dimly to her ears was one that the 
train eastward bound had been blocked by 
snowin the valley. Whenshesaw Hilgard enter 
the room, she accepted the fact of his sudden 
return as the natural result of her longing for 
him. She had thought he would hear of her 
sorrow first when he was thousands of miles 
away; but the merciful snow had checked 
him, and the news had brought him back. 
Bad news traveled quickly, and he would 
lose no time in coming to her. This was the 
rapid, unreasoning instinct that took the 
place of surprise at the sight of him. 

She went to him, and all her simple, un- 
questioning need of him spoke in her face as 
she raised it to his, putting up her arms lke 
a child. 

In the full knowledge of what was before 
him, he took her in his arms and held her 
close, in a silent, remorseful embrace. 

Drawing his head down to hers, with her 
hands clasped behind his neck, she whis- 
pered : 

“You are all that I have left.” 

He did not speak, but gently unclasped 
her hands and moved a little away from her. 
Would she ever come to him again and put 
up her arms to him, owning him as her only 
earthly refuge ? 

She did not seem to understand his with- 
drawing from her. She stood a moment look- 
ing at him helplessly, and then sat down in 
the nearest chair. 

“ Did you hear of it, and come back ? You 
knew how I would need you.” 

“ No, I did not come back.” 

She kept her eyes on his face, without list- 
ening to his words. 

“You must not look so! You must not 
suffer so for me! You will see how I will 
bear it! Ah, think how much worse it might 
have been! Ifyou had not gone P 
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“Cecil—oh, my child! I did not go! 
You must try not to be hard on me. It had 
come to the clinch—I could not go!” 

“You must have gone!” she said, rising 
and confronting him with her white face of 
dread. “I heard the train go out.” 

“ T was not on it. Will you sit still, Cecil ? 
I will tell you all.” 

“I do not wish to hear it—I cannot hear 
it!” 

“Do you think I need not tell you? You 
will let it rest ? God bless you, my dearest !” 

“No, no!” she moaned. “ You will have 
to tell me!” 

He waited until he could speak, and then 
spoke fast, in hard, unmodulated sentences. 

“T went down to hold the drift. We heard 
them open the door of the barricade, but we 
could not see their faces. It was dark in the 
drift. We called to them to stop. There was 
firing. I don’t know who fired first.” 

“ How many were you ?” 

“ We were two!” 

“No, no!” she pleaded, wildly. “There 
must have been more than fwo/” 

“ The others were not down.— Before God, 
I don’t know who did it; it lies between 
West and me!” 

For a moment there was silence. 

“Why did you go down ?” 

“ West would have gone alone. You can- 
not ask me why I did not let one of my men 
take my place ?” 

“Tt does not matter,” she said. 

“No, it does not matter; the responsibility 
is mine. Cecil, I am the same man you gave 
your promise to last night. I do not love 
such work. I went into it, sick at heart. I 
wish, God knows, I were in his place!” 

“T wish we both were. Oh! my heart is 
broken!” 

“ But you cannot mean that it’s all over 
between us? Does it make no difference that 
it was forced upon me? I have to say it: We 
were on our own ground; their barricade 
was fifty feet within our lines. A barricade 
that is only for defense does not have a door 
in it; and, Cecil, they were five to one!” 

“You are talking about my brother,” shesaid. 

He turned away with a passionate gesture 
of despair. 

“ George, I do love you,” she pleaded. 

“That means nothing, if I must go.” He 
stood before her in the roused eloquence of 
his beauty, which seemed to defy denial. 
“Cecil, I cannot go! We cannot love each 
other like unhappy ghosts. We cannot stop 
living. I am willing to go away now—to 
wait a long time—but you will give me some 
hope for the future? You will let me write to 
you, and see you sometimes? I have had no 
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chance to show my love for you. It isn’t fair 
to set this awful fatality forever between us!” 

She looked at him as if asking him to un- 
derstand without words, which came so hard. 

“TI am doing nothing,” she said. “It is 
done already. We must keep apart, because 
that is the only way to bear it.” 

“Cecil, you cannot mean it! Why, great 
Heaven! if I were the lowest criminal, there 
would be some poor fool of a woman to cling 
to me! You disgrace me for life. I have 
done what was simply my duty. But I didn’t 
expect you to feel that. I counted on your 
mercy. I thought you would forgive me—as 
you forgive your brother—as I forgive him. 
For, if this is what you mean, Heaven knows, 
I too have something to forgive!” 

“There can be no forgiveness between us,” 
she said, piteously. “I love you—that means 
everything. It is nothing you have done. 
Oh, can’¢ you understand ? If you were old 
or crippled; if your life were spoiled in some 
way, I would share it with you. I would go 
away with you now, if I could suffer with 
you. But, if we were together, we should not 
suffer. We would be happy—after awhile.” 

“Ah, yes!” he moaned, “we would be 
happy. What have we done that we should 
not be happy?” 

“You will be happy, I hope—but not with 
me. Not with—his sister!” 

“Why don’t you say it out? Am I his 
murderer, that you hold off from me like 
that?” Her meek but inflexible resistance 
maddened him. “Cecil, my little girl, you 
did love me. Do you love me now? And 
will you not let me try to heal the hurt I have 
given you?” 

“I love you,” she said, resisting his em- 
brace, “ but not in that way!” 

“ There is no other way!” 

“Ts there not ? If it had been you, instead 
of him a 

“If it had”—he wrested the words from 
her—‘“and if he were in my place, now, 
would you cast him off, for my sake ?” 

“TI could not do that; I could not break 
a tie that is in my blood.” 

“Ts there no tie, then, between us ?” 

She leaned her head low between her 
hands. 

“We made it ourselves. I made it, seif- 
ishly. I made you come to me; do you 
remember ?” 

Did he remember! 





Only last night her 


head had rested on his breast ; now there was 
no help or shelter of his she would ever seek 
again. 

She sat with her hands tightly locked 
together in her lap, white, trembling, but 
immovable. 
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“There is another way, George. If you 
were—as he is now —would I not love you? 
You are the same to me as he is; you are 
dead to me!” 

Her strength suddenly deserted her, and she 
broke into wild sobs. He knelt beside her 
and forced her gently into his arms. 

“Cecil, you cannot put me out of your 
life, like this, with a word! You cannot mean 
to mock me with a love that denies our very 
humanity. It is nonsense to say I am dead 
to you, when every nerve in my body starts 
at your touch. Did we make that tie? It is 
the oldest, the strongest tie between man and 
woman. There is no duty that can break it. 
I am your duty and you are mine, in the 
sight of God.” 

She struggled to her feet. He rose, too, and 
stood before her, white with the passion of 
his last appeal. 

“You have done your duty, in spite of the 
cost,” she said. “ Now I must do mine. I 
will try to be brave, too.” 

A belief that he must, in the end, prevail, 
had unconsciously supported him, and fed his 
persistence; but it forsook him now as he 
looked in her face. He continued to look at 
her a moment ; something like a shiver passed 
over him; then his words came heavily, like 
the first sluggish drops following a deep 
wound which bleeds internally. 
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“ Are you so sure that this is your duty ?” 

“ You were very sure of yours,” she faltered, 
dealing this last blow helplessly, and hearing 
herself speak as if her voice were the voice 
of some one else, pronouncing his doom and 
her own. 

There was a loud knock on the outer door. 
The same ominous hand delivered it that 
had knocked in the watches of the night 
before. Cecil started at the sound and turned 
instinctively, in her terror, to Hilgard. It 
was the one moment when she might have 
yielded. 

The knock was repeated. She made a 
gesture toward the door, and as Hilgard 
turned to open it she escaped from the room. 

It was Gashwiler who stood on the thresh- 
old. 

“Go to the other door!” Hilgard said, 
fierce with the anguish that was mounting in 
his blood. 

His words were like a curse. The two men 
looked each other in the eyes for an instant, 
then Gashwiler retreated down the steps, 
and around the corner of the house to the 
kitchen. 

Hilgard plunged through the melting drifts 
that hid the trail, dashing the wet snow from 
the low fir-boughs. A storm of revolt was let 
loose within him. He saw no justice, no logic, 
in his fate. Its mockery was yet in store for him. 


(To be continued.) 
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Les morts vont vite! Ay, 


To take our portion in 
But by and by, having 
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for a little space 


We miss and mourn them, fallen from their place ; 


their rest are fain ; 
wept, press on again, 


Perchance to win their laurels in the race. 


What man would find the 
Seek on the fresher lips th 


old in the new love’s face ? 
he old kisses’ trace ? 


For withered roses newer blooms disdain ? 
Les morts vont vite / 


But when disease brings t 
Thou shalt thy dead recal 


hee in piteous case, 
1, and thy ill grace 


To them for whom remembrance plead in vain. 


Then shuddering think, 


while thy bed-fellow Pain 


Clasps thee with arms that cling like Death’s embrace : 
Les morts vont vite / 





H. C. Bunner. 
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A MAN of many gifts and graces has passed 
away ; a man so singularly central in English 
society and amid English schools of thought, 
so individual and yet so multiform, that 
among the wreaths which bestrewed his tomb 
in Henry VII.’s chapel,—the offering of all 
nations, from Ireland to Armenia, of men of 
all opinions, from dignitaries of the church 
to scientific materialists, of all classes of 
society from the Queen of England to the 
poor children of Westminster,—it would be 
hard to say which tokens were the most 
natural, the most appropriate, the most sincere. 

A man so many-sided should be described 
by many men; a man of such wide and 
active sympathies should be commemorated 
not by his intimates alone, but by others who 
have looked up to him as to a source of life 
and light; who have enjoyed, perhaps, some 
amities of a hereditary friendship, some en- 
couragement of his cordial smile. Without 
repeating what has been already said, or antici- 
pating what may be more fitly said by others, 
there is room for some such reflections on his 
work and character as will be suggested here. 

The outward life of Arthur Stanley was so 
ordered from childhood upward as to enable 
him to mature and exercise his powers in the 
most favorable way, and to lead his receptive 
nature through scene after scene of sterling 
virtue or of old renown. The happy Rectory- 
home at Alderley gave to his after years the 
inestimable background of childish memories 
of unmingled brightness and peace. His 
intercourse with Dr. Arnold at Rugby showed 
the relation of teacher and pupil in its ideal 
form. At Oxford, the three great colleges of 
Balliol, University, Christ-Church, welcomed 
him in turn, and each upbuilt some part of 
the fabric of his being. The ancient shrine 
of Canterbury fostered at once his historic 
instincts and his deep sense of the greatness 
of the English Church. And finally West- 
minster received him to an office so congenial 
to every aspiration of his heart that all else 
seemed to have been but a prolusion to those 
stately duties and an antechamber to that 
famous home. He was blessed too, in father 
and mother, in family and friends; blessed most 
of all in the wife whose presence doubled 
both his usefulness and his felicity, and whose 
loss gave to his latest years the crowning 
dignity of sorrow. 

One incongruity alone was sometimes felt 
in this harmonious career,—a certain dis- 
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crepancy between Stanley’s habits of thought 
and those of the clerical world around him, 
Scruples of this kind had led him to hesitate 
as to taking orders, but they had then been 
brushed aside with rough vigor by Arnold’s 
friendly hand. But as Stanley rose into 
prominence his supposed laxity of dogmatic 
view gave umbrage to many members of his 
profession; he experienced “that difficulty” 
which, in his own words, “is occasioned not 
so much by the actual divergence of opinion 
amongst educated, or amongst uneducated 
men, as by the combination in the same re- 
ligious and the same social community of 
different levels of education,”—and it may be 
added of original temperaments,—so diverse 
that their professors, however educated, must 
needs construe this perplexing universe in 
many varying ways. Dean Stanley’s view of 
his own position in the church is given ina 
striking passage in the preface to his “ Essays 
on Church and State” : 

“ The choice is between absolute individual separa- 
tion from every conceivable outward form of organi- 
zation, and continuance in one or other of those which 
exist, in the hope of modifying or improving it. There 
are, doubtless, advantages in the former alternative. 
The path of a theologian or ecclesiastic, who in any 
existing system loves truth and seeks charity, is, in- 
deed difficult at the best. Many a time would sucha 
one gladly exchange the thankless labor, the bitter 
taunts, the ‘law’s delay,’ the ‘insolence of office,’ 
the waste of energy, that belong to the friction of 

ublic duties, for the hope of a few tranquil years of 
independent research or studious leisure, where he 
need consult no scruples, contend with no prejudices, 
entangle himself with no party, travel far and wide 
over the earth, with nothing to check the constant in- 
crease of knowledge which such ee alone can 
fully give. But there is a counterbalancing attraction, 
which may well be felt by those who shrink from 
sacrificing their love of country to a sense of moment- 
ary relief, or the hopes of the future to the pressure 
of the present. To serve a great institution, and by 
serving it to endeavor to promote within it a vitality 
which shall secure it as the shelter for such as will 
have to continue the same struggle after they are 
gone, is an object for which much may be, and ought 
to be endured which otherwise would be intolerable. 


This passage is interesting, moreover, as 
distinctly indicating Stanley’s conception of 
the functions of a national church. A na- 
tional church may be regarded as aiming at 
either of two somewhat different ends. We 
may say that it is meant to promulgate that 
body of spiritual truth which has, at a given 
historical epoch, approved itself to a given 
nation. Or we may say that it is meant to 
promulgate such spiritual truth as may, from 
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time to time approve itself to that nation as 
it lives and grows. On the first theory, the 
church must represent a fixed code in the 
midst of a changing world, as the Greek and 
Roman churches profess to do. On the sec- 
ond theory, it must modify its teaching, as 
the Reformed churches actually did, when 
the great mass of thinking men in a nation 
are seen to have modified their belief. Such 
changes can have no finality ; and if a violent 
wrench like the English Reformation was 
justifiable, it must be still more justifiable, in 
those who now wish to maintain the national 
church, to introduce as gently as possible 
such changes as may keep her in sympathy 
with the advancing knowledge of the time. 
And these changes, though initiated by laymen 
must be adopted by church dignitaries if they 
are to become a part of the established creed 
ofthe nation. It is noticeable, indeed, that in 
past centuries the same men have often been 
first denounced as heretics, and afterward 
accepted as pillars of the church, having car- 
ried through at their own risk some reform 
which was ultimately felt by all to be bene- 
ficial. It is needless to say that the recent 
rise of science, physical and historical, has ef- 
fected an even greater alteration in men’s 
mental outlook than was effected by the re- 
vival of learning, which led almost necessarily 
to the Reformation. If, then, the English 
Church is to maintain her position as national, 
she must be prepared to modify her teaching, 
with little delay, and such modification can 
best be carried through by men of Stanley’s 
comprehensive sympathies and strong com- 
mon-sense. 

There remains, however, the question 
whether religious unity is really strongly de- 
sired by many men; whether the different 
sections of the English church or the Eng- 
lish nation are disposed to make much effort 
to preserve the idea of a national church. 
And the answer commonly given is that such 
union is wot strongly desired, that, on the 
other hand, men tend to hold views more di- 
vergent, and to express them with more 
distinctness, than ever before. It might, per- 
haps, have been expected that as the conclu- 
sions of science become more definite, as it 
grows easier to make men understand the 
same demonstrations and obey the same laws, 
it would also grow easier to unite them in the 
same religion. But this is not so ; for religion is 
a matter of tastes and emotions, as well as of 
reason. Along with what is deepest and most 
universal its sphere includes all that is most 
individual and variable in man. It includes 
points on which classes.of men at different men- 
tal levels —nay, even different individuals on 
thesamelevel— cannot possibly be expected to 
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agree. On the one hand, as fresh bodies of 
men wake up to religion they inevitably pass 
through stages of thought and feeling which 
many of their contemporaries have already 
outgrown. And, on the other hand, learning 
and intellect, so far from securing uniformity, 
will, when combined with certain temper- 
aments, only serve to make the cases of rever- 
sion to an older type, or of divergence into an 
individual type, more marked and impressive. 

So long, in short, as the evidence as to an 
unseen world remains much where it is, that evi- 
dence will probably be interpreted as variously 
as heretofore. An accession of new evidence 
might, no doubt, leadtoa greater unity of creed; 
but the possibility of such an accession of evi- 
dence is just what all sects unite to deny. 

From the theological point of view, there- 
fore, it may seem neither possible nor very 
important to maintain the Church of Eng- 
land. On the other hand, the political and 
the philanthropical arguments for a national 
church are strong. It is, or may be made, 
the safest bulwark against sectarian bigotry, 
the most efficient machinery for supplying 
the moral needs of the community. And 
there is also a historical point of view, of 
which Stanley was the best representative. 
It seemed to him a childish, almost an im- 
pious thing, that our disagreements on ques- 
tions which, for the most part, we can neither 
solve nor comprehend, should lead us rashly 
to destroy that august institution which so 
many names have adorned, so many mem- 
ories hallowed, which has spread her wide 
arms from pole to pole, and has embodied for 
centuries the spiritual life of a mighty people. 
How premature were such a dissolution! For 
no one knows what direction opinion will 
ultimately take ; and the Church of England, 
which is committed to so much less than the 
Church of Rome, and which, with her allied 
churches in both hemispheres, stands already 
second in importance to the Church of Rome 
alone—the Church of England, it may well 
be said, has a better chance than any other 
religious corporation of finding herself erect 
after the general reconstruction, and consti- 
tuting, in some sense or other, the Church of 
the Future. Should such a fate be hers, she will 
be grateful to those whose historical instinct 
saved her from disruption, who did not de- 
spair of the spiritual republic in times of inward 
conflict and dismay. 

Descending from general principles to de- 
tails, we find the peculiar type of Stanley’s 
historical instinct: his delight in striking 
anecdote, in unlooked-for parallels, in the 
picturesqueness of the past,—well illustrated 
by his treatment, in his latest book, of the 
rites and symbols of the early church. To 
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the mystic, these symbols seem still instinct 
with spiritual truth. To the philosopher they 
suggest a field of unexhausted inquiry ; they 
lead back the mind to the Seven Rivers of 
the Indus valley, to the worships of our Aryan 
ancestors in Persia or Babylon, to the remote 
and essential unity of the creeds of men. 
Stanley is not attracted in either of these 
ways. He does not deal with thought and 
emotion in their subterranean currents, but 
rather in their dramatic manifestation on the 
great theaters of the world. And he is never 
better pleased than when by some quaint 
juxtaposition he can show the irony of men’s 
pretensions to dogmatic infallibility, or to 
the authority of immemorial tradition. In 
“Christian Institutions” it delights him to 
point out that the only true Sabbatarians 
are to be found in Abyssinia; that the kiss 
of peace was “one of the most indispen- 
sable of primitive practices,” but is now 
preserved only by “the Glassites, or Sande- 
manians”; that although the Coptic church 
alone retains the original form of the Lord’s 
Supper, some vestige of the true position is 
retained by the Presbyterians and the Pope. 
The Pope, in fact, is for Dean Stanley a 
perfect museum of paradoxes. While reflect- 
ing with regret that “ Augustine would have 
condemned him as an unbaptized heretic,” he 
is pleased to find in the peculiarities which 
surround him, “a mass of latent Primitive 
Protestantism.” He traces with interest the 
origin of his white gown, his red shoes, his 
peacock fans; while he is careful to remind 
us that the only ecclesiastical vestment recog- 
nized by the early Fathers consisted of trowsers. 

The breadth, and also the limitations of 
Stanley’s view are well exemplified by his 
essay on the pictures in the catacombs 
of Rome. He draws out admirably from 
these figures the 4@jahkac:c and &pehéryc, 
the joy and simplicity of the primitive Church. 
There is found there no crucifix, no cypress, 
no death’s-head, no dance of skeletons, no 
martyrdom of saints, but the young shepherd 
carrying the lamb amid green pastures, and 
dove-like souls that soar to heaven, and the 
mysterious gladness of the vine. All this he 
sees in that ancient imagery, but he does not 
attempt to explain its strange anomalies by 
any reference to a yet remoter past. He has 
no word of comment (for instance) on the 
view of those in whose eyes an occult tradi- 
tion mingles here with the new-risen faith ; 
who see in the ¢rux ansata, with its recurved 
extremities, the cross of wood from whose cen- 
tral hollow our Aryan forefathers made spring 
the friction-fire; who discern in Agnus the 
mystic Agni, and in the lamb’s luminous aure- 
ole the transmuted symbol of that Vedic flame. 


We can indeed hardly claim for Stanley 
the title of an original investigator on any 
subject, save only the very difficult and 
interesting one of the geography of Sinai and 
Palestine. But it would be equally unfair to 
speak of such popularizations as his “ Jewish 
Church” as though they were slight or easy 
productions. Crude knowledge must be di- 
gested and re-digested before it can enter 
vitally into the intellectual system of man- 
kind, and rightly to assimilate such nutriment 
may often be as difficult as to collect it. The 
Englishman, especially, writing, as Stanley 
did, for two hemispheres and some half-dozen 
nations, must needs feel that the form in 
which he gives his results to this enormous 
public is a matter of no slight concern. 

Of this, Dean Stanley, with his keen interest 
in America, his vivid sense that “ westward 
the course of empire takes its way,” was 
certain to be fully conscious. And he remem- 
bered it most of all when he dealt with that 
subject whose world-wide diffusion has given 
to it its chief importance. For the history 
and literature of England may be said to 
have had greatness thrust upon them. They 
have not been selected for universal study on 
account of their intrinsic interest and perfec- 
tion, as have been the history and literature 
of Greece. But they belong to a race which 
happens to have just those qualities which 
enable it to overrun the earth. Whatever the 
history of such a race may be, the world must 
know it; whatever its literature, the world 
must study it. And in recounting the Eng- 
lish Past no tone could be fitter than Dean 
Stanley’s,—a tone indicating at once a glow- 
ing sense of the dignity of the story, and an 
honest consciousness of its many blots and 
imperfections. Long before Stanley was made 
Dean of Westminster, it was felt that the 
memories which hallow English ground ap- 
pealed to no man more vividly than to him. 
And when he was placed, as it were, in 
official connection with English history,— 
when he was made the guardian of that pile 
of buildings which is to the British Empire,— 
nay, to all English-speaking lands,—almost 
what the Capitol was to Rome,—then indeed 
the thought of him became so inseparable 
from the thought of the Abbey that one knew 
not whether the man magnified the office, or 
the office the man. 

It is there, in some part ot that vast, irreg- 
ular pile, that the memory of all who knew 
him will choose to imagine him still. Some 
will best recall him as he dispensed hospital- 
ity in the Deanery, or stood in that long 
library which seems immersed in silence and 
antiquity within a bow-shot of earth’s busiest 
roar. These will remember his talk, its vi 
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THE TWO ENCHANTMENTS. 


yacity and simplicity, its tone as of a man 
accustomed to feel that his words carried 
weight, yet never grasping at an undue share 
in the conversation, nor failing to recognize 
the least contribution which those who spoke 
with him might bring. To those who recall 
such scenes he may well appear as the very 
type of civilization, of the manners to which 
birth and breeding, mind and character, add 
each their charm; which can show feeling 
without extravagance, and power without 
pride; which can convince men by compre- 
hending them, and control with a smile. 

To some, again, his image will present it- 
self as he stood in his pulpit in the nave of 
Westminster, or by the tomb of some great 
man departed, or before the altar on the rare 
occasions when the solemn Abbey opened its 
portals to a scene of marriage-joy. These will 
recall the voice of delicate resonance, the look 
of force and dignity enhanced by the contrast 
with a body so small and frail; and, above 
all, that efflux of vivid human fellowship 
which all men felt when he was near, the sense 
of the responsive presence of a living soul. 

He lies where he had most truly lived. 
Beside him, in the niche of Henry VII.’s 
chapel, is laid the wife to whom, in his own 
solemn words, the earthly union was but de- 
signed to link him “till death us join” in 
some bond more sacred still. Above him 
float the banners of his knightly Order of the 
Bath, whose ideal chivalry and purity have 
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never found an earthly embodiment more chiv- 
alrous or more pure. The chapel opens into 
the mighty Abbey, solemn and noble as work 
of men’s hands can be, yet filled with tombs 
and tablets miscellaneous as life, incongruous 
as history. Many a strange shape is there: 
Rodney’s captains, and Admiral Tyrrell rising 
from the sea, and the monstrous image of 
Watt; but, in the midst, still rises the shrine 
of the Confessor, and the fifth Henry’s helm, 
with the dints of Agincourt, hangs in the 
dusky air. 

It may be that, in ages to come, those who 
tell the roll of England’s worthies in the 
aisles of Westminster may think that Stanley’s 
name stood higher with his contemporaries 
than any definite achievement of his could 
warrant. We cannot correct the judgments 
of posterity ; but we may feel assured that if 
it had been allowed us to prolong, from gen- 
eration to generation, some one man’s earthly 
days, we could hardly have sent any pilgrim 
across the centuries more wholly welcome 
than Arthur Stanley, to whatever times are 
yet to be. For they, like us, would have rec- 
ognized in him a spectator whose vivid inter- 
est seemed to give to this world’s spectacle 
an added zest; an influence of such a nature 
as humanity, howsoever it may be perfected, 
will only prize the more ; a life bound up and 
incorporated with the advance and weal of 
men; a presence never to be forgotten, and 
irreplaceable, and beloved. 


Frederic W. H. Myers. 
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Ox, hear from yonder height 
That glorious trumpet sounding! 
How fierce my pulses beat! 
But in the valley bright 

The rebecs are resounding : 
How sweet, how magic sweet! 
Ah, whither shall I go? 


See now upon the height 

Those mighty shapes advancing, 
So radiant, yet so far! 

But in the valley bright 

The youths and maidens dancing, 
How beautiful they are! 

Oh, whither shall I go? 


How grand about the height 
Fame’s noble army winding 
To pinnacles above ! 

But in the valley bright, 
Her hair with roses binding, 
Lingers the maid I love: 


Ah, whither shall I go? 


Henry Ames Blood. 
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MAP OF 


THEIR HOME. 


OnE city in the United States is, without 
pretension or intention, picturesque and an- 
tique. A quaint Southern-European aspect is 
encountered in the narrow streets of its early 
boundaries, on its old Place d’Armes, along 
its balconied facades, and about its cool, 
flowery inner courts. 

Among the great confederation of States 
whose Anglo-Saxon life and inspiration swal- 
lows up all alien immigrations, there is 
one in which a Latin civilization, sinewy, 
valiant, cultured, rich and proud, holds out 
against extinction. There is a people in the 
midst of the population of Louisiana, who 
send representatives and senators to the Fed- 


LOUISIANA, 


eral Congress, and who vote for the nation’s 
rulers. They celebrate the Fourth of July; 
and ten days thereafter, with far greater en- 
thusiasm, they commemorate that great 
Fourteenth that saw the fall of the Bastile. 
Other citizens of the United States, but not 
themselves, they call Americans. Let us see 
who and where they are. 

About half the State of Louisiana is hilly. 
The portion north of Lake Pontchartrain and 
east of the Mississippi, and that which lies 
north of Red River and west of the Washita, 
are mostly of this character. Their white 
population is mainly Anglo-American. 

But if we draw a line from the south- 
western to the north-eastern corner of the 
State, turning thence down the Mississippi 
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THE CATHEDRAL AND OLD PLACE D’ ARMES, NEW ORLEANS. 


to Baton Rouge, crossing eastward through 
Lakes Maurepas, Pontchartrain, and Borgne, 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and then passing 
along the gulf-coast to the starting-point 
at the mouth ofthe Sabine, it will indicate 
rudely, but sufficiently, the State’s eighteen 
thousand seven hundred and fifty square 
miles of delta lands. 

That portion lying north of Red River is, 
like the regions west of it, occupied prin- 
cipally by Anglo-Americans and blacks, and 
may be disregarded for the present, since the 
Creoles are not there. 

Across the southern end of the State, 
from Sabine Lake to Chandeleur Bay, with 
a north-and-south width of from ten to 
thirty miles and an average of about fifteen, 
stretch the Gulf marshes, the wild haunt of 
myriads of birds and water-fowl, serpents 
and saurians, hares, raccoons, wild-cats, deep- 
bellowing frogs, and clouds of insects, and 
by a few hunters and oystermen, whose soli- 
tary and rarely frequented huts speck the 
wide, green horizon at remote intervals. 
Neither is the home of the Creoles to be 
found here. 

VoL. XXV.—35. 


North of these marshes and west of the Bayou 
Téche les a beautiful expanse of faintly 
undulating prairie, some thirty-nine hundred 
square miles in extent, dotted with artificial 
homestead groves, with fields of sugar-cane, 
cotton, and corn, and with herds of ponies 
and keen-horned cattle feeding on its short, 
nutritious turf. Their herdsmen speak an 
ancient French patois, and have the blue 
eyes and light brown hair of Northern 
France. 

The remaining division, which the descrip 
tion of the others has thus circumscribed, is 
of that character popularly accepted as typ- 
ical of Louisiana entire: a labyrinth of small 
lakes and streams, bounded by low, alluvial 
banks, green, in season, with stretches of 
sugar-cane, corn, and rice, or white with cot- 
ton, and sloping gently downward and back- 
ward away from the water’s edge into densely 
wooded and noxious swamps, whose tangled 
depths are penetrable only by the hunter's or 
wood-cutter’s canoe. 

In these two latter divisions, the prairie 
country and the swamp country, dwell most 
of the French-speaking people of Louisiana, 
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both white and colored. Here the names of 


bayous, lakes, villages, and plantations are, 
for the most part, French ; the parishes (coun- 
ties) are named after saints and church-feasts, 
and although for more than fifty years there 
has been an inflow of Anglo-Americans 
and English-speaking blacks, the youth still 
receive their education principally from the 
priests and nuns of small colleges and con- 
vents, and two languages are current: in law 
and trade, English ; at home, French. 

Here are still found the children of those 
famed Nova Scotian exiles, whose banish- 
ment from their homes by British arms in 
1755 has so often been celebrated in_his- 
tory and romance, and who yet bear the 
name of Acadians. In some districts they 
are outnumbered; but in others, especially 
in the vast prairies of Attakapas and Opelou- 
sas, they largely outnumber those who en- 
deavor to monopolize the more pretentious 
appellation of Creole. 

But the Creoles pure and simple are prin- 
cipally found in the country lying between 
the mouth of Red River on the north and 
the Gulf marshes on the south, east of the 
Téche and south of Lakes Borgne, Pontchar- 
train, and Maurepas, and the Bayou Man- 
chac. Near the south-eastern limit of this 
region is the spot where their French ances- 
tors first struck permanent root, and the 
growth of their peculiar and interesting civil- 
ization began. 


Il. 


ORLEANS ISLAND. 
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LET us give a final glance at the map. It is 
the general belief that a line of elevated land, 
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now some eighty or ninety miles due north of 
the Louisiana coast, is the prehistoric shore 
of the Gulf. A range of high, abrupt hills or 
bluffs, which the Mississippi first encounters 
at the city of Vicksburg, and whose south- 
westward and then southward trend it fol- 
lows thereafter to the town of Baton Rouge, 
swerves, just below this point, rapidly to a 
due east course, and declines gradually until, 
some thirty miles short of the eastern boun- 
dary of Louisiana, it sinks entirely down 
into a broad tract of sea-marsh that skirts, 
for many leagues, the waters of Mississippi 
Sound. 

Close along under these subsiding blufis, 
where they stretch to the east, the Bayou 
Manchac, once Iberville River, and the lakes 
beyond it, before the bayou was artificially 
obstructed, united the waters of Mississippi 
River with those of Mississippi Sound. Ap- 
parently this line of water was once the river 
itself. Now, however, the great flood, turn- 
ing less abruptly, takes a south-easterly course, 
and, in so doing, cuts off between itself and 
its ancient channel a portion of its own delta 
formation. This fragment of half-made coun- 
try, comprising something over seventeen 
hundred square miles of river-shore, swamp- 
land, and marsh, was once widely known, 
both in commerce and in international poli- 
tics, as Orleans Island. 

Its outline is extremely irregular. At one 
place, it is fifty-seven miles across from the 
river shore to the eastern edge of the 
marshes. Near the lower end there is scarce- 
ly the range of a “ musket-shot” between 
river and sea. At a point almost midway 
of the island’s length, the river and Lake 
Pontchartrain approach to within six miles 
of each other. It was here that, in February, 
1718, was founded the city of New Orleans. 

In 1699, three transatlantic powers, al- 
most at the same moment, had essayed to 
occupy the southern outlet of the Mississippi 
valley. D’Iberville, in command of a French 
fleet sent from Brest for this purpose, had 
found the Spaniards just establishing them- 
selves at Pensacola, and too old in diplomacy 
to listen to his fair speeches; wherefore he 
had sailed farther west and planted his colony 
on the eastern shore of Biloxi Bay. His 
young brother, Bienville, only a few weeks 
later, while exploring the waterways of the 
country westward, had met a British officer 
ascending the Mississippi with two vessels, 
in search of a spot favorable for colonization, 
and by ingenious words had induced him 
to withdraw, at a point where a long bend 
of the river is still known as the English 
Turn. 

During the nineteen years that followed, 
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the colony of Louisiana never exceeded a 
few hundred souls. D’Iberville had left as 
governor his brother, Sauvolle, who, dying 
two years after, had been succeeded by Bien- 
ville. This young midshipman of twenty-four 
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FROM THE RELIEF IN THE NEW ORLEANS CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


was the seventh of a remarkably brilliant 
group of brothers, sons of Lemoyne de Bien- 
ville, a gentleman of Quebec. The governor- 
ship of the province, which he thus early 
assumed, he did not finally lay down until 
he had reached the age of sixty-five, and had 
more than earned the title of “the father of 
Louisiana” ; and he was on one occasion still 
her advocate before the minister of France, 
when bowed by the weight of eighty-six 
years. 

D’ Iberville was the original projector and 
founder of New Orleans. From the first, the 
colony had been divided into two factions: 
one bent on finding gold and silver, on pearl- 
fishing, a fur trade, and a commerce with 
South America, and, therefore, in favor of a 
sea-coast establishment ; the other advocating 
the importation of French agriculturists, and 
their settlement on the alluvial banks of the 
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* Mississippi. Bienville, from the beginning, 
urged this wiser design. For years he was 
overruled under the commercial policy of the 
merchant monopolist, Anthony Crozat, to 
whom the French king had farmed the prov- 
ince. But when Crozat’s large but unremuner- 
ative privileges fell into the hands of John Law, 
director-general of the renowned Mississippi 
Company, Bienville’s counsel prevailed, and 
steps were taken for removing to the banks 
of the Mississippi the handful of French and 
Canadians who were struggling against star- 
vation, in their irrational search after sudden 
wealth on the sterile beaches of Mississippi 
Sound and Massacre Island. 

The first rude structure of logs had hardly 
been erected at Biloxi, before Bienville had 
become the foremost explorer of the colony. 
The year before he sec ured this coveted 
authorization to found a new post on the 
Mississippi, he had selected its site. It was 
immediately on the bank of the stream. 
No later sagacity has succeeded in point- 
ing out a more favorable site on which to 
put up the gates of the great valley; and 
here—though the land was only ten feet 
above sea-level at the water's edge, and 
sank quickly back to a minimum height of a 
few inches; though it was almost wholly 
covered with a cypress swamp and was 
visibly subject to frequent, if not annual 
overflow; and though a hundred miles lay 
between it and the mouth of a river whose 
current, in times of flood, it was maintained, 
no vessel could overcome—here, Bienville, 
in 1718, placed a detachment of twenty-five 
convicts and as many carpenters, who, with 
some voyageurs from the Illinois River, made 
a clearing and erected a few scattered huts 
along the bank of the river, as the beginning 
of that which he was determined later to 
make his capital. 


Ill. 
THE CREOLES’ CITY. 


ScarceELy had the low, clay chimneys of a 
few. woodsmen’s cabins sent up, through a 
single change of seasons, their lonely smoke- 
wreaths among the silent willow jungles of 
the Mississippi, when Bienville began boldly 
to advocate the removal of the capital to this 
so-called “ New Orleans.” But, even while 
he spoke, the place suffered a total inunda- 
tion. Yet he continued to hold it as a trad- 
ing post of the Mississippi Company, and, by 
the close of 1720, began again, in colonial 
council, to urge it as the proper place for 
the seat of government; and though out- 
voted, he sent his chief of engineers to the set- 
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THE OLD CONVENT 


tlement “to choose a suitable site for a city church and a middle front square for a place- 
worthy to become the capital of Louisiana.” d’armes; day by day ditching and palisading; 
Thereupon might have been seen this throwing up a rude levee along the river 
engineer, the Sieur Le Blond de la Tour, front, and gradually gathering the scattered 
in the garb of a knight of St. Louis, modified settlers of the neighborhood into the form 
as might be by the exigencies of the frontier, of a town. But the location remained the 
in command of a force of galley-slaves and same. 
artisans, driving stakes, drawing lines, mark- A hundred frail palisade huts, some rude 
ing off streets and lots, a place for the shelters of larger size to serve as church, 
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hospital, government house, and company’s 
warehouses, a few vessels at anchor in the 
muddy river, a population of three hundred, 
mostly men—such was the dreary hunter's 
camp, hidden in the stifling undergrowth of 
the half-cleared, miry ground, where, in the 
naming of streets, the dukes of Orleans, 
Chartres, Maine, and Bourbon, the princes of 
Conti and Condé, and the Count of Toulouse, 
had been honored; where, finally, in June to 
August, the royal commissioners con- 
senting, the company’s effects and troops 
were gradually removed and Bienville set up 
his head-quarters; and where this was but 
just done when, in September, a tornado 
whisked away church, hospital, and thirty 
dwellings, prostrated the crops, and, in partic- 
ular, destroyed the rice. 

The next year, 1723, brought no better 
fortune. At home, the distended Mississippi 
Bubble began to show its filminess, and the 
distress which it spread everywhere came 
across the Atlantic. As in France, the mo- 
mentary stay-stomach was credit. On this 
basis the company’s agents and the planta- 
tion grantees harmonized; new industries, 
notably indigo culture, were introduced ; 
debts were paid with paper, and the embryo 
city reached the number of sixteen hundred 
inhabitants; an agricultural province, whose 
far-scattered plantations, missions, and mili- 
tary posts counted nearly five thousand souls, 
promised her its commercial tribute. 

Then followed collapse, the scaling of 
debts by royal edict, four repetitions of this 
gross expedient, and, by 1726, a sounder, 
though a shorn, prosperity. 

The year 1728 completed the first decade 
of the town’s existence. Few who know its 
history will stand to-day in Jackson square 
and glance from its quaint, old-fashioned 
gardening to the foreign and antique aspect 
of the surrounding architecture,—its broad 
verandas, its deep arcades, the graceful pat- 
terns of its old wrought-iron balconies, its 
rich effects of color, of blinding sunlight, and 
of cool shadow,—without finding the fancy 
presently stirred up to overleap the begin- 
ning of even these time-stained features, and 
recall the humbler town of Jean-Baptiste 
Lemoyne de Bienville, as it huddled about 
this classic spot when but ten years had 
passed since the first blow of the settler’s ax 
had echoed across the waters of the Mis- 
Sissippi. 

This, from the beginning, was the Place 
d’Armes. It was of the same rectangular 
figure it has to-day: larger only by the width 
of the present sidewalks, an open plat of 
Coarse, native grass, crossed by two diagonal 
paths and occupying the exact middle of the 

VoL. XXV.—36. 
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town front. Behind it, in the mid-front of a 
like apportionment of ground reserved for 
ecclesiastical uses, where St. Louis Cathedral 
now overlooks the square, stood the church, 
built, like most of the public buildings, of 
brick. On the church’s right were a small 
guard-house and prisons, and on the left the 
dwelling of some Capuchins. ‘The spiritual care 
of all that portion of the province between 
the mouths of the Mississippi and the Illinois 
was theirs. On the front of the square that 
flanked the Place d’Armes above, the gov- 
vernment-house looked out upon the river. 
In the corresponding square, on the lower 
side, but facing from the river and diagonally 
opposite the Capuchins, were the quarters of 
the government employés. The grounds that 
faced the upper and lower sides of the Place 
d’Armes were still unoccupied, except by 
cordwood, entrenching tools, and a few 
pieces of parked artillery, on the one side, 
and a small house for issuing rations on the 
other. Just off the river front, in Toulouse 
street, were the smithies of the Marine; cor- 
respondingly placed in Du Maine street were 
two long, narrow buildings, the king’s ware- 
houses. 

Ursulines street was then Arsenal street. 
On its first upper corner was the hospital, 
with its grounds extending back to the street 
behind; while the empty square opposite, 
below, reserved for an arsenal, was just re- 
ceiving, instead, the foundations of the con- 
vent-building that stands there to-day. A 
company of Ursuline nuns had come the year 
before from France to open a school for girls, 
and to attend the sick in hospital, and were 
quartered at the other end of the town await- 
ing the construction of their nunnery. It was 
finished in 1730. They occupied it for 
ninety-four years, and vacated it only in 
1824 to remove to the larger and more 
retired convent on the river shore, near the 
present lower limits of the city, where they 
remain at the present day. The older house 
—one of the oldest, if not the oldest build- 
ing, standing in the Mississippi Valley— 
became, in 1831, the State-house, and in 
1834, as at present, the seat of the archbish- 
op of Louisiana. 

For the rest, there was little but forlorn 
confusion. Though the plan of the town com- 
prised a parallelogram of five thousand feet 
river front by a depth of eighteen hundred, 
and was divided into regular squares of three 
hundred feet front and breadth, yet the ap- 
pearance of the place was disorderly and 
squalid. A few cabins of split boards, thatched 
with cypress bark, were scattered confusedly 
over the ground, surrounded and isolated 
from each other by willow-brakes and reedy 
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ponds and sloughs bristling with dwarf pal- 
metto and swarming with reptiles. No one 
had built beyond Dauphine street, the fifth 
from the river, though twenty-two squares 
stood empty to choose among; nor below 
the hospital, nor above Bienville street, ex- 
cept that the governor himself dwelt at the 
extreme upper corner of the town, now the 
corner of Customhouse and Decatur streets. 
Orleans street, cutting the town transversely 
in half behind the church, was a quarter fa- 
vored by the unimportant; while along the 
water-front, and also in Chartres and Royale 
streets, just behind, rose the homes of the 
colony's official and commercial potentates : 
some small, low, and built of cypress, others 
of brick, or brick and frame, broad, and two 
or two and a half stories in height. But about 
and over all was the rank growth of a wet 
semi-tropical land, especially the water-willow, 
planted here and there in avenues, and else- 
where springing up at wild random amid oc- 
casional essays at gardening. 

Such was New Orleans in 1728. The 
restraints of social life had, until now, been 
few and weak. Some of the higher officials 
had brought their wives from France, and a 
few Canadians theirs from Canada; but they 
were a small fraction of all. The mass of the 
men, principally soldiers, trappers, redemp- 
tioners bound to three years’ service, miners, 
galley-slaves, knew little, and cared less, for 
citizenship or public order; while the women, 
still few, were almost all the unreformed and 
forcibly transported inmates of houses of cor- 
rection, with a few Choctaw squaws and 
African slaves. Gambling, dueling, and vi- 
cious idleness were indulged in to a degree 
that gave the authorities grave concern.* 

Now the company, as required by its char- 
ter, had begun to improve the social as well 
as the architectural features of its provincial 
capital. The importation of male vagabonds 
had ceased ; stringent penalties had been laid 
upon gambling, and, as already noted, steps 
had been taken to promote education and re- 
ligion. The aid of the Jesuits had been en- 
listed for the training of the male youth and 
the advancement of agriculture. 

In the winter of 1727-28 a crowning ben- 
efit had been reached in the arrival from 
France of the initial consignment of reputa- 
ble girls, allotted to the care of the Ursu- 
lines, to be disposed of under their discretion 
in marriage. They were supplied by the king, 
on their departure from France, each with a 
small chest of clothing, and, with similar com- 
panies imported in subsequent years, were 
long known in the traditions of their colo- 

* «Sans religion, sans justice, sans discipline, sans 
ordre, et sans police.” —Drouet de Valdeterre. 
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nial descendants by the honorable distinction 
of the “filles 2 la cassette,’”—the girls with 
trunks, the casket-girls. There cannot but 
linger a regret around this slender fact, so full 
of romance and the best poetry of real life. 
But the Creoles have never been careful for 
the authentication of their traditions, and the 
only assurance left to us so late as this is that 
the good blood of these modest maidens of 
long-forgotten names and of the brave sol- 
diers to whom they gave their hands with the 
king’s assent and dower, flows in the veins 
of the best Creole families of the present day. 

Thus, at the end of the first ten years, the 
town summed up all the true, though roughly 
outlined, features of a civilized community: 
the church, the school, courts, hospital, coun- 
cil-hall, virtuous homes, a military arm and a 
commerce. This last was fettered by the 
monopoly rights of the company; but the 
thirst for gold, silver, and pearls had yielded 
to wiser thought, a fur trade had developed, 
and the scheme of an agricultural colony was 
rewarded with success. 

But of this town and province, to whose 
development their founder had dedicated all 
his energies and sagacity, Bienville was no 
longer governor. In October, 1726, the 
schemes of official rivals had procured not 
only his displacement, but that of his various 
kinsmen in the colony. It was under a new 
commandant-general, M. Périer, that protec- 
tion from flood received noteworthy attention, 
and that the first levee worthy of the name 
was built on the bank of the Mississippi. On 
the 15th of November, 1726, he completed a 
levee of eighteen feet crown, exceeding in 
length the entire front of the town; later, he 
continued it on smaller proportions eight- 
een miles up, and as many down the stream. 


IV. 


FARMS AND FORESTS IN THE DELTA. 

THE Mississippi Company’s agricultural 
colonial scheme was based on the West In- 
dian idea of African slave labor. Already the 
total number of blacks had risen to equal that 
of the whites, and within the Delta, outside 
of New Orleans, they must have largely pre- 
ponderated. In 1727 this idea began to be 
put into effect just without the town’s upper 
boundary, where the Jesuit fathers accommo- 
dated themselves to it in model form, and 
between 1726 and 1745 gradually acquired 
and put under cultivation the whole tract of 
land now covered by the First District of 
New Orleans, the center of the city’s wealth 
and commerce. The slender, wedge-shaped 
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space between Common and Canal streets, 
and the subsequent accretions of soil on the 
river front, are the only parts of the First 
District not once comprised in the Jesuits’ 
plantations. Education seems not to have 
had their immediate attention, but a myrtle 
orchard was planted on their river-front, and 
the orange, fig, and sugar-cane were intro- 
duced by them into the country at later 
intervals. 

Other and older plantations were yearly 
sending in the products of the same unfortu- 
nate agricultural system. The wheat and the 
flour from the Illinois and the Wabash were 
the results of free farm and mill labor; but 
the tobacco, the timber, the indigo, and the 
rice came mainly from the slave-tilled fields 
of the company’s grantees scattered at wide 
intervals in the more accessible regions of the 
great Delta. The only free labor of any note 
employed within that basin was a company of 
Alsatians, which had been originally settled 
on the Arkansas by John Law, but which had 
descended to within some thirty miles of New 
Orleans, had there become the market-gar- 
deners of the growing town, and, in more than 
one adverse season, had been its main stay. 

If this system of livelihood was so widely 
different from that of the transatlantic civili- 
zation from which the colonist of the Missis- 
sippi Delta had been drawn, the face of nature 
was not less altered. He found the swamp 
country of Louisiana a region of incessant 
and curious natural paradoxes. The feature, 
elsewhere so nearly universal, of streams ris- 
ing from elevated sources, growing by tribu- 
tary inflow, and moving on to empty into 
larger water-courses, was entirely absent. The 
circuit of inland water supply, to which his 
observation was accustomed,— commencing 
with evaporation from remote watery ex- 
panses, and ending with the junction of 
streams and their down-flow to the sea,—he 
here saw in great part reversed ; it began with 
the influx of streams into and over the land, 
and though it included the seaward move- 
ment in the channels of main streams, yet it 
yielded up no small part of its volume by an 
enormous evaporation from millions of acres 
of overflowed swamp. It was not in the gen- 
eral rise of waters, but in their subsidence, that 
the smaller streams delivered their contents 
toward the sea. From Red River to the Gulf 
the early explorers of Louisiana found the Mis- 
Sissippi, on its western side, receiving no true 
tributary; but, instead, all streams, though tend- 
ing toward the sea, yet doing so by a course 
directed away from some larger channel. Being 
the offspring of the larger streams, and either 
still issuing from them or being cut off from 
them only by the growth of sedimentary de- 
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posits, these smaller bodies were seen taking 
their course obliquely away from the greater, 
along the natural aqueducts raised slightly 
above the general level by the deposit of their 
own alluvion. This deposit, therefore, formed 
the bed and banks of each stream, and spread 
outward and gently downward on each side 
of it, varying in width from a mile to a few 
yards, in proportion to the size of the stream 
and the distance from its mouth. 

Such streams called for a new generic term, 
and these explorers, generally military en- 
gineers, named them bayous, or boyaus: in 
fortification, a branch trench. The Lafourche 
(‘the fork”), the Boeuf, and other bayous were 
manifestly mouths of the Red and the Missis- 
sippi, gradually grown longer and longer 
through thousands of years. From these the 
lesser bayous branched off confusedly hither 
and thither on their reversed watersheds, not 
tributaries, but, except in low water, tribute 
takers, bearing off the sediment-laden back 
waters of the swollen channels, broad-cast- 
ing it in the intervening swamps, and, as 
the time of subsidence came on, returning 
them, greatly diminished by evaporation, 
in dark, wood-stained, and sluggish, but clear 
streams. The whole system was one prima- 
rily of irrigation, and only secondarily of 
drainage. 

On the banks of this immense fretwork of 
natural dykes and sluices, though navigation 
is still slow, circuitous and impeded with 
risks, now lie hundreds of miles of the richest 
plantations in America; and here it was that 
the French colonists, first on the Mississippi 
and later on the great bayous, laid the foun- 
dations of the State’s agricultural wealth. 

The scenery of this land, where it is still in 
its wild state, is weird and funereal; but on 
the banks of the large bayous, broad fields of 
corn, of cotton, of cane, and of rice, open out 
at frequent intervals on either side of the 
bayou, pushing back the dark, pall-like cur- 
tain of moss-draped swamp, and presenting 
to the passing eye the neat and often impos- 
ing residence of the planter, the white double 
row of field-hands’ cabins, the tall red chim- 
ney and broad gray roof of the sugar-house, 
and beside it the huge, square, red brick 
bagasse-burner, into which, during the grind- 
ing season, the residuum of crushed sugar-cane 
passes unceasingly day and night, and is con- 
sumed with the smoke and glare of a con- 
flagration. 

Even when the forests close in upon the 
banks of the stream there is a wild and solemn 
beauty in the shifting scene which appeals to 
the imagination with special strength when the 
cool morning lights or the warmer glows of 
evening impart the colors of the atmosphere 
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to the surrounding wilderness, and to the 
glassy waters of the narrow and tortuous bay- 
ous that move among its shadows. In the last 
hour of day, these scenes are often illuminated 
with an extraordinary splendor. From the 
boughs of the dark, broad-spreading live-oak, 
and the phantom-like arms of lofty cypresses, 
the long, motionless pendants of pale gray 
moss point down to their inverted images in 
the unruffled water’ beneath them. Nothing 
breaks the wide-spread silence. The light of 
the declining sun at one moment brightens 
the tops of the cypresses, at another glows 
like a furnace behind their black branches, 
or, as the voyager reaches a western turn of 
the bayou, swings slowly round, and broadens 
down in dazzling crimsons and purples upon 
the mirror of the stream. Now and then, 
from out some hazy shadow, a heron, white or 
blue, takes silent flight, an alligator crossing 
the stream sends out long, tinted bars of 
widening ripple, or on some high, fire-black- 
ened tree a flock of roosting vultures, silhou- 
etted on the sky, linger with half-opened, 
unwilling wing, and flap away by ones and 
twos until the tree is bare. Should the trav- 
eler descry, first as a mote intensely black in 
the midst of the brilliancy that overspreads 
the water, and by and by revealing itself in 
true outline and proportion as a small canoe 
containing two men, whose weight seems 
about to engulf it, and by whose paddle- 
strokes it is impelled with such evenness 
and speed that a long, glassy wave gleams 
continually at either side, a full inch higher 
than the edge of the boat, he will have before 
him a picture of nature and human life that 
might have been seen at any time since the 
French fathers of the Louisiana Creoles 
colonized the Delta. 


INDIAN WARS. 


Tue Indians in the lower part of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley had welcomed the settling of 
the French with feasting and dancing. The 
erection of forts among them at Biloxi, Mo- 
bile, the Natchez bluffs, and elsewhere, gave 
no confessed offense. Their game, the spoils 
of their traps, their lentils, their corn, and 
their woodcraft were always at the white 
man’s service, and had, more than once, come 
between him and starvation. They were not 
the less acceptable because their donors 
counted on generous offsets in powder and 
ball, brandy, blankets, and gewgaws. 

In the Delta proper, the Indians were a 
weak and divided remnant of the Alibamon 
race, dwelling in scattered sub-tribal villages 





of a few scores or hundreds of warriors each, 
It was only beyond these limits that the pow- 
erful nations of the Choctaws, the Chicka- 
saws, and the Natchez, offered any suggestion 
of possible war. 

Bienville had, from his first contact with 
them, shown a thorough knowledge of the 
Indian character. By a patronage supported 
on one side by inflexibility, and on the other 
by good faith, he inspired the respect and con- 
fidence of all alike; and, for thirty years, 
neither the slothful and stupid Alibamons of 
the Delta nor the proud and fierce nations 
around his distant posts gave any serious 
cause to fear the disappearance of good-will. 

But M. Peérier, who had succeeded Bien- 
ville, though upright in his relations with his 
ministerial superiors, was more harsh than 
wise, and one of his subordinates, holding the 
command of Fort Rosalie,among the Natchez 
(a position of the greatest delicacy), was arro- 
gant, cruel, and unjust. Bienville had not 
long been displaced when it began to be 
likely that the Frenchmen who had come to 
plant a civilization in the swamps of Louisi- 
ana, under circumstances and surroundings so 
new and strange as those we have noticed, 
would have to take into their problem of de- 
velopment the additional factor of a warfare 
with the savages of the country. 

When the issue came, its bloody scenes 
were far removed from that region which has 
grown to be specially the land of the Creoles; 
and, in that region, neither Frenchman nor 
Creole was ever forced to confront the neces- 
sity of defending his home from the torch, or 
his wife and children from the tomahawk. 

The first symptom of danger was the visi- 
ble discontent of the Chickasaws, with whom 
the English were in amity, and of the Choc- 
taws. Périer, however, called a council of 
their chiefs in New Orleans, and these de- 
parted with protestations of friendship and 
loyalty that deceived him. 

Suddenly, in the winter of 1729-30, a single 
soldier arrived in New Orleans from Fort 
Rosalie, with the word that the Natchez had 
surprised and destroyed the place, massacred 
over two hundred men, and taken captive 
ninety-two women and one hundred and fif- 
ty-five children. A few others, who, with 
their forerunner, were all who had escaped, 
appeared soon after and confirmed the news. 
Smaller settlements on the Yazoo River and 
on Sicily Island, on the Washita, had shared 
a like fate. 

In New Orleans all was confusion and 
alarm, with preparations for war, offensive and 
defensive. Arms and ammunition were hur- 
riedly furnished to every house in the town 
and on the neighboring plantations. Through 
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the weedy streets and in from the adjacent 
country, along the levee top and by the 
plantation roads and causeways, the militia, 
and, from their wretched barracks in Royale 
street, the dilapidated regulars, rallied to the 
Place d’Armes. Thence the governor pres- 
ently dispatched three hundred of each, un- 
der one of his captains, to the seat of war. 
The entrenching tools and artillery were 
brought out of the empty lot in St. Peter 
street, and a broad moat was begun, on 
which work was not abandoned until at the 
end of a year the town was, for the first time, 
surrounded with a line of rude fortifications. 
Meantime, the burdens of war distributed 
themselves upon the passive as well as upon 
the active: terror of attack, sudden alarms, 
false hopes, anxious suspense, further militia 
levies, the issue of colonial paper, industrial 
stagnation, the care of homeless refugees, and, 
by no means least, the restiveness of the ne- 
groes. The bad effects of slave-holding began 
to show themselves. The nearness of some 


small vagrant bands of friendly Indians, hab- 
itual hangers-on of the settlement, became “a 
subject of terror,” and, with a like fear of the 
blacks, led to an act of shocking cruelty. A 
band of negroes, slaves of the company, 
armed and sent for the purpose by Périer 
himself, fell upon a small party of chouachas 


Indians dwelling peaceably on the town’s 
lower border, and massacred the entire vil- 
lage. Emboldened by this, the negroes plotted 
a blow for their own freedom ; but their plans 
were discovered and the leaders were exe- 
cuted. In the year after, the same blacks, in- 
cited by fugitive slaves sent among them by 
the Chickasaws, agreed upon a night for 
the massacre of the whites; but a negress 
who had been struck by a soldier let slip the 
secret in her threats, and the ringleaders, eight 
men and the woman, were put to death, she 
on the gallows and they on the wheel. The 
men’s heads were stuck upon posts at the up- 
per and lower ends of the town front, and at 
the Tchoupitoulas settlement and the king’s 
plantation on the farther side of the Missis- 
sippi. 

We now turn a page of the record that 
shows human nature in a kindlier aspect. 
Two hundred and fifty women and children 
taken by the Natchez had been retaken, and 
were brought to New Orleans and landed on 
the Place d’Armes. There they were received 
by the people with tears and laughter and 
Open arms. At first, room was made for them 
in the public hospital ; but the Ursulines, prob- 
ably having just moved into their completed 
convent, adopted the orphan girls. The boys 
found foster-parents in well-to-do families, 
and the whole number of refugees was pres- 
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ently absorbed, many of the widows again 
becoming wives. 

The Chickasaws and Yazoos became allies 
of the Natchez, and the Choctaws of the 
French. But space does not permit nor our 
object require us to follow the camp of the 
latter, to recount their somewhat dilatory suc- 
cesses on the Natchez hills, and in the swamps 
of the Washita, or on the distant banks of 
Red River under the intrepid St. Denis. The 
Natchez nation was completely dismembered. 
The few survivors were adopted into the Chick- 
asaw nation, and by repeated depredations, 
they qualified the limited peace that followed. 

In 1733, Bienville was restored to the 
governorship ; but his power to command 
the confidence and good faith of the 
savages was lost. In 1735, aggressions still 
continuing, he demanded of the Chicka- 
saws the surrender of their Natchez and Ya- 
zoo refugees, and was refused. Thereupon he 
was ordered to make war, and the early 
spring of 1736 saw New Orleans again in the 
stirring confusion of marshaling a small army. 
The scene of its embarkation was the little 
village of St. John, on the bayou of that 
name, where, in thirty barges and as many 
canoes, this motley gathering of uniformed 
regulars, leather-shirted militia, naked blacks, 
and feathered and painted Indians, set out, 
by way of the lakes and the Alabama River, 
to exterminate the Chickasaws. A few months 
passed, and the same spot witnessed an- 
other scene, when Bienville disembarked the 
remnant of his forces, sick, wounded, and 
discouraged, after a short, inglorious, and dis- 
astrous campaign in northern Alabama. 

Bienville’s years—he was now fifty-six — 
will hardly account for the absence of that 
force and sagacity which had once made him 
so admirable and of such great value; but 
whatever may have been the cause, the colo- 
nists, in whose affections he still held the fore- 
most place, found in him only a faltering and 
mismanaging leader into disasters, whose rec- 
ord continued from this time to be an un- 
broken series of pathetic failures. 

The year 1739 saw the French authority 
still defied and the colony’s frontier harrassed. 
In September, Bienville mustered another 
force. The regulars, the militia, three compan- 
ies of marines lately from France, and sixteen 
hundred Indians, filed out through Tchoupi- 
toulas gate and started for the Chickasaw 
country, this time by way of the Mississippi. 
At the present site of Memphis, they were 
joined by levies from Canada and elsewhere, 
and Bienville counted a total force in hand of 
thirty-six hundred men, white, red, and black. 
No equal force had ever taken the field in 
Louisiana. But plans had miscarried, provis- 
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ions were failing, ill-health was general, the 
wide country lying eastward and still to be 
crossed was full of swollen streams, and when 
the little army again took up the line of 
march, it actually found itself in full retreat 
without having reached the enemy’s country. 
Only a detachment of some six or seven 
hundred Canadians, French and northern- 
Indians, under a subordinate officer, moved 
upon the Chickasaws, and meeting them 
with sudden energy, before their own weak- 
ness could be discovered, extorted some feeble 
concessions in exchange for peace. In the 
spring of 1740 Bienville returned with a sick 
and starving remnant of his men, and with no 
better result than a discreditable compromise. 

Ten years of unrest, of struggle against sav- 
age aggression, and for the mastery over two 
other races, had now passed. Meantime, the 
commerce of the colony had begun to have 
a history. The Company of the Indies, into 
which the Compagnie de l’Occident, or Mis- 
sissippi Company, had been absorbed, dis- 
couraged by the Natchez war and better 
pleased with its privileges on the Guinea 
coast, and in the East Indies, had, as early 
as June, 1731, tendered, and in April had 
effected, the surrender of its western char- 
ter. The king had thereupon established be- 
tween Louisiana and his subjects elsewhere a 
virtual free-trade; a fresh intercourse had 
sprung up with France and the West Indies; 
an immigration had set in from these islands, 
and, despite the Chickasaw campaigns and 
paper money, had increased from year to 
year. At the close of these campaigns, busi- 
ness further revived, and the town, as it 
never had done before, began spontaneously 
to develop from within outward by the 
enterprise of its own inhabitants. 

The colony’s star was rising, but Bien- 
ville’s was still going down. The new pros- 
perity and growth was not attributed, nor is 
it traceable, to his continued government. 
As time passed on he was made easily to see 
that he had lost the favor of the French min- 
ister. He begged to be recalled; and in May, 
1743, on the arrival of the Marquis de Vau- 
dreuil as his successor, he bade a last fare- 
well to the city he had founded and to that 
Louisiana of which it was proper for the peo- 
ple still to call him “the father.” 


VI. 


THE NEW GENERATION, 


WHEN, on the roth of May, 1743, the Mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil landed in New Orleans, 
private enterprise,—the true foundation of 
material prosperity,—was firmly established. 
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Indigo, rice, and tobacco were moving in 
quantity to Europe, and lumber to the 
West Indies. Ships that went out loaded 
came back loaded again, especially from St. 
Domingo; and traffic with the Indians, and 
with the growing white population along the 
immense length of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, was bringing money into the town 
and multiplying business year by year. 

Hope ran high when the marquis was ap- 
pointed. His-family had much influence at 
court, and anticipations were bright of royal 
patronage and enterprise in the colony and 
in its capital. But these expectations, par- 
ticularly as to New Orleans, were feebly met. 
There was an increase in the number of the 
troops and a great enhancement of superficial 
military splendor, with an unscrupulous get- 
ting and reckless spending of Government 
goods and money, and a large importation 
of pretentious frivolity from the Bourbon 
camps and palaces. By 1751, every second 
man in the streets of New Orleans was a 
soldier in dazzling uniform. They called the 
governor the “Grand Marquis.” He was 
graceful and comely, dignified in bearing, 
fascinating in address, amiable, lavish, fond 
of pleasure, and, with his marchioness, during 
the twelve years of his sojourn in Louisiana, 
maintained the little colonial court with great 
pomp and dissipation. 

Otherwise the period was of a quiet, form- 
ative sort, and the few stimulants to growth 
offered by Government overshot the town 
and fell to the agricultural grantees. The 
production of tobacco and myrtle-wax was 
encouraged, but it was also taxed. Through 
the Jesuit fathers, sugar-cane was introduced. 
But one boon eclipsed all the rest: year by 
year came the casket-girls, and were given in 
marriage to the soldiers chosen for good con- 
duct, with a tract of land to begin life on. 
The last ship-load came ashore in 1751. 

The most conspicuous attentions offered 
New Orleans were a prohibition against trad- 
ing with the English and Dutch, and further 
inundations of paper money. The little port 
continued to grow, though pirates infested the 
Gulf, British privateers were sometimes at the 
very mouth of the river, seasons were adverse, 
and Indian allies insolent. It was reported 
with pride, that forty-five brick houses were 
erected between the autumns of 1749 and 1752. 

Among the people a transmutation was 
going on. French fathers were moving aside 
to make room for Creole sons. The life of 
the seniors had been what the life of redemp- 
torists and liberated convicts, combining with 
that of a French and Swiss line and staff in 
and about the outposts of such a frontier, 
might be: idle, thriftless, gallant, bold, 
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rude, free, and scornful of labor, which the 
company had brought into permanent con- 
tempt by the introduction of African slaves. 
In this atmosphere they had brought up 
their children. Now these children were tak- 
ing their parents’ places, and with Latin 
ductility were conforming to the mold of 
their nearest surroundings. They differed 
from their transatlantic stock much as the 
face of nature in Louisiana differed from 
that in France. A soil of unlimited fertility 
became, through slavery, not an incentive 
to industry, but a promise of unearned 
plenty. A luxurious and enervating climate 
joined its influence with this condition to 
debase even the Gallic love of pleasure to an 
unambitious apathy and an untrained sen- 
suality. The courteous manners of France 
were largely retained; but the habit of com- 
manding a dull and abject slave class, over 
which a “ black code” gave every white man 
full powers of police, induced a certain fierce 
imperiousness of will and temper; while that 
proud love of freedom, so pervasive through- 
out the American wilderness, rose at times to 
an attitude of arrogant superiority over all 
constraint, and became the occasion of harsh 
comment in the reports sent to France by 
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the officers of their king. In the lakes, cane- 
brakes, and swamps, and on the bayou ridges, 
of their dark, wet forests, and on the sunny 
expanses of their marshes, a great abundance 
of bears, panthers, deer, swan, geese, and lesser 
game gave a bold zest to arduous sport. The 
chase became almost the only form of exer- 
tion, and woodcraft often the only education. 

As for the gentler sex, catching less gross- 
ness from negro slavery and less rudeness 
from the wilderness, they were, in mind as 
well as morals, superior to the men. They 
could read and write and make a little music. 
Such French vivacity as still remained chose 
the ball-room as their chief delight, while the 
gaming-table was the indoor passion of the 
men. Unrestrained, proud, intrepid, self-re- 
liant, rudely voluptuous, of a high intellectual 
order, yet uneducated, unreasoning, impulsive, 
and inflammable,—such was the first native- 
born generation of Franco-Louisianians. 
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title did not, here, first belong to the descend- 
ants of Spanish, but of French settlers. But 
such a meaning implied a certain excellence 
of origin, and so came early to include any 
native, of French or Spanish descent by either 
parent, whose non-alliance with the slave race 
entitled him to social rank. Later, the term 
was adopted by —not conceded to—the na- 
tives of mixed blood, and is still so used 
among themselves. At length the spirit of 
commerce saw the money-value of so hon- 
ored a title, and broadened its meaning to 
take in any creature or thing of variety of 
manufacture peculiar to Louisiana that might 
become an object of sale: as Creole ponies, 
chickens, cows, shoes, eggs, wagons, baskets, 
cabbages, negroes, etc. Yet the Creoles proper 
will not share their distinction with the worthy 
“ Acadian.” He is a Creole only by courtesy, 
and in the second person singular. Besides 
French and Spanish, there are even, for con- 
venience of speech, “ colored” Creoles ; but 
there are no Italian, or Sicilian, nor any Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, or “ Yankee ” Creoles, un- 
less of parentage married into, and themselves 
thoroughly proselyted in, Creole society. Nei- 
ther Spanish nor American domination has 
taken from the Creoles their French vernacu- 
lar. This, also, is part of their title; and, in 
fine, there seems to be no more serviceable 
definition of the Creoles of Louisiana than 
this: that they are the French-speaking, na- 
tive, ruling class. 

There is no need to distinguish between 
the higher and humbler grades of those 
from whom they sprang. A few settlers, only, 
were persons of rank and station. Many were 
the children of the casket-girls, and many 
were of such stock as society pronounces less 
than nothing; yet, in view of that state of so- 
ciety which the French revolution later over- 
turned, any present overplus of honor may as 
well fall to the children of those who filled the 
prisons before, as of those who filled them 
during that bloody convulsion. 

In the days of De Vaudreuil, the dwell- 
ings of the better class that had stood 
at first on the immediate front of the town, 
or on the first street behind, seem to have 
drawn back a square or two. They were 
also spreading toward and out through a gate 
in the palisade wall near its north corner. 
Bayou Road, now a street of the city, issued 
from this gate northward to the village and 
bayou of St. John. Along this suburban way, 
surrounded by broad grounds, deeply shaded 
with live-oaks, magnolias, and other evergreen 
forest trees, and often having behind them 
plantations of indigo or myrtle, rose the 
wide, red-roofed, but severely plain frame 
dwellings of the rich, generally of one or one 


and a half stories, but raised on pillars often 
fifteen feet from the ground, and surrounded 
by wide verandas. 

In the lofty halls and spacious drawing. 
rooms of these homes—frequently, too, in 
the heart of the town, in the houses of the 
humblest exterior, their low, single-story 
wooden or brick walls rising from a ground 
but partly drained even of its storm water, 
infested with reptile life and frequently over- 
flowed—was beginning to be shown a splen- 
dor of dress and personal adornment hardly 
in harmony with the rude simplicity of apart- 
ments and furniture and scarcely to be ex- 
pected in a town of unpaved, unlighted, and 
often impassable streets, surrounded by swamps 
and morasses on one of the wildest of Ameri- 
can frontiers. 

Slaves—not always or generally the dull, 
ill-featured Congo or fierce Banbara, imported 
for the plantations, but comely Jalaff and 
Mandingo boys and girls, the shapelier for 
their scanty dress— waited on every caprice, 
whether good or ill. New Orleans had been 
the one colonized spot in the delta where 
slaves were few, but now they rapidly became 
numerous, and black domestic service made 
it easy for the Creoles to emulate the osten- 
tatious living of the colonial officials. 

To their bad example in living, these digni- 
taries, almost without exception, added that of 
corruption in office. Governors, royal commis- 
saries, post-commandants,—the Marchioness 
de Vaudreuil conspicuously,—and many 
lesser ones, stood boldly accusing and ac- 
cused of the grossest and the pettiest mis- 
demeanors. Doubtless the corruption was 
exaggerated; yet the testimony is official, 
abundant, and corroborative, and is verified 
in the ruinous expenses which at length 
drove France to abandon the maintenance 
and sovereignty of the colony she had mis- 
governed for sixty-three years. 

Meanwhile, public morals were debased; 
idleness and intemperance were general ; spec- 
ulation in the depreciated paper money which 
flooded the colony became the principal busi- 
ness, and insolvency the common condition. 

Religion and education made poor head- 
way. Almost the only item in their history 
is a “war of the Jesuits and Capuchins.” 
Its “acrimonious writings, squibs, and pas- 
quinades ” made much heat for years. Its 
satirical songs were heard, it appears, mm 
the drawing-rooms as well as in the street; 
for the fair sex took sides in it with lively 
zeal. In July, 1763, the Capuchins were left 
masters of the field. The decree of the 
French parliament had the year before 
ordered the Jesuits’ expulsion from the realm; 
their wide plantations just beyond the town 
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OLD VILLA ON 


walls being desirable, the Creole “ Superior 
Council” became bold, and the lands already 
described as the site of the richest district 
in the present New Orleans were confiscated 
and sold for $180,000. 

In this same year, a flag, not seen there 
before, began to appear in the yellow harbor 
of New Orleans. In February, a treaty be- 
tween England, France, and Spain, gave 
Great Britain all that immense part of the 
Mississippi Valley east of the river and north 
of Orleans Island. The Delta remained to 
France and to her still vast province of 
Louisiana. The navigation of the Mississippi 
was made free to the subjects of both empires 
alike. Trade with British vessels was for- 
bidden the French colonies; yet a lively 
commerce soon sprang up with them at a 
point just above the plantations of the dis- 
possessed Jesuits, afterward the river front 
of the city of Lafayette, and now of the 
Fourth District of New Orleans. Here nu- 
merous trading vessels, sailing under the Brit- 
ish flag, ascending the river and passing the 
town on the pretext of visiting the new 
British posts of Manchac and Baton Rouge, 
landed and carried on a commerce with the 
oe of the post they had just passed 
y. 

_ The corrupt authorities winked at a prac- 

tice that brought wealth to all, and the get- 

ting of honest rights by disingenuous and 
Vor. XXV.—37. 








BAYOU ST. JOHN. 


dishonest courses became the justified habit 
of the highest classes and the leading minds. 
The slave trade, too, received an unfortunate 
stimulus: a large business was done at this 
so-called “ Little Manchac,” in Guinea ne- 
groes, whom the colonists bought of the 
English. 

The governor of Louisiana at this time 
was Kerlerec, a distinguished captain in the 
French navy. He had succeeded the Mar- 
quis in 1753, and had now governed the 
province for ten years. But he had lately 
received orders to return to France and 
render account of his conduct in office. A 
work of retrenchment was begun. The troops 
were reduced to three hundred. In June, a 
M. d’Abbadie landed in New Orleans, com- 
missioned to succeed the governor under the 
shorn honors and semi-commercial title of 
director-general. Kerlerec, sailing to France, 
was cast into the Bastille and “ died of grief 
shortly after his release.” 

The Creoles noted, with much agitation, 
these and other symptoms of some unre- 
vealed design to alter their political condition. 
By and by, rumor of w hat had secretly been 
transacted began to reach their ears in the 
most offensive shape. Yet, for a time, M. 
d’Abbadie himself remained officially as un- 
informed as they; and it was only in October, 
1764, twenty-three months after the signing 
of a secret act at Fontainebleau, that the 
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authoritative announcement reached New 
Orleans of her cession, with all of French 
Louisiana, to the king of Spain. 

Such is the origin, surrounding influences, 
and resulting character and life of the earliest 
Creoles of Louisiana. With many influences 
against them, they rose from a chaotic condi- 
tion below the plane of social order to the 
station of a proud, freedom-loving, agricultural 
and commercial people, who, shortly after 
the date with which these chapters close, 
struck the first armed blow ever aimed by 
Americans against a royal decree. 


Their descendants would be a community 
still more unique than they are, had they not 
the world-wide trait of a pride of ancestry. 
But they might as easily be excused for 
boasting of other things which they have 
overlooked. A pride of ascent would be as 
well grounded; and it will be pleasant if we 
are permitted to show in later papers that 
the decadence imputed to them, sometimes 
even by themselves, has no foundation in 
fact, but that their course, instead, has been, 
in the main, upward from first to last, and so 
continues to-day. 
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THE TRIP OF THE “MARK TWAIN.” 


WESTERN travelers have declared that a 
voyage down the Mississippi is monotonous. 
To test the question fairly, one must have 
plenty of leisure for travel and in great 
measure that chief qualification of a traveler, 
good-humor. With a fair proportion of both, 
I found myself one day in Memphis, hunt 
ing for a steam-boat to take me “down 
below.” The first step was neither dull nor 
unpicturesque, for it led to a view of the 
mighty river rushing out of a rosy haze 
in the north, and disappearing in a smoky 
mist below the town,—just as the hopes and 
capital of many a Northern man have dis- 
appeared in the great bewildering mist of 
Southern investment. It is sweet water, this, 
but muddy; so muddy, they say, that wash- 
ing one’s hands in it cleans it; yet it is sweet 
to taste. All along the bank lay numbers of 
vast structures, looking, with the forests above 
them, like the stupendous turtles of Japanese 
legend, overgrown with trees. These were the 
steam-boats ; had I time I would give their 
names as Homer catalogues his heroes. There 
was the Zeufon, as stanch, sturdy, and stout as 
though it were the typical ark of the German 
Noah; and the De Soto, deserving, for name’s 
sake, to have a better fate than upset chim- 
neys and buckled wheel. Which boat should 
I take ? How was I 
to know the special 
merits of all these 
Anchors, Telegraphs, 
Swans, and the vast 
harem of Belles of 
all sorts, which re- 
main ever true to 
the Father of Riv- 
ers? All at once I 
saw one which was 
as the sight of a 
familiar friend,—the 
Mark Twain, and 
at once I decided to 
take passage on it. 

I was welcomed 
to its deck warmly 
—very warmly— by 
the first mate, a per 
sonage in a coon 
skin cap, and a man- 
tle lined, not with 
ermine, but with cat- 
skins. “ Blank your 
blanked head, look 





THE FIRST MATE. 





“‘WHICH BOAT? I DUNNO 


out, or the boom ‘ll hit ye; now, then, right 
along, right ahead, ’shove em along, up with 
blank blank, I'll blank your * etc., Ctc., 
etc., in one stream, without a pause, addressed 
to passengers, crew, loafers, the elements, and 
all things animate and inanimate, with such 
unstinted measure that the recipient is rather 
confused at first, if he has not been through 
the experience before. “Now, then, hurry 
out— Howdy, Sam ?—Here, you nigga !— 
Gimme your ticket!—Now, Mr. Johnson— 
Just let me catch you with that broom in the 
waatter— Pick that up, will you? — Here, you 
sawed-off nigger Having passed this 
Cerberus, I found the inside much more re- 
assuring; LEastlake-ish furniture and much 
white paint are clean, at any rate, if not al- 
ways comfortable and appropriate. I came on 
board to watch an hour before we steamed. 
A large amount of merchandise was deposited 
on the wharf, and the deck-hand “ roust- 
abouts,” under the stimulus of the first mate, 
began to carry it aboard. Before long one of 
them began to sing in a low tone. The 
words, as near as I could catch them, were : 
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“I fink I hea’ de preacher say 
Oh how, how oh! 

You never git to heben ‘less you pray, 
Oh how, how oh! 

W’en Satan come into de room, 
Oh how, how oh! 

We'll bang him wid a hick’ry broom, 
Oh how, how oh! 

’Roun’ de room we'll gib him chase, 
Oh how, how oh! 

And frow de kittle in he’s face, 
Oh how, how oh! 

De w’ile temptation we defy, 
Oh how, how oh! 

Departure like a brimson fly, 
Oh how = 





What this last simile means I know not. 
I noted it exactly as it was sung. There was a 
sudden interruption—an abrupt fall of voices, 
one or two quavering out “ How—oh! ” as if 
loth to quit—a rattling of casks, and then a 
clear baritone was uplifted with : 
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And de Childern’s Isr’el pass ober dry shod, 
Oh, de R—e—d Sea. 

An’ Pharaoh come follerin’ down 
By de Re—e—d Sea. 

Wid all de sojers in de town 
By de R—e—d Sea! 

An’ dar de Lord confounded ’em 
By de R—e—d Sea! 

An’ all de waters drownded ’em 
In de Re—e—d Sea! 

Dis de way dat folks begin 
By de Re—e—d Sea, 

An’ dat’s de way dey tumble in 
In de R—e—d Sea!” 


(Interloping improvisatore) : 


“Dis de way and dat’s de style 
By de R—e—d Sea!” 


(Improvisatore No. II.): 


“To git a drink dey’d run a mile, 
By de R—e—d Sea!” 


Night has already fallen as we clear the 


“Oh, Moses he strutch out he’s rod, town. The ruddy tight, as the furnace-doors 
Oh—o-o-oh de Red Sea. are opened, brings out with startling force 
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the forms of the stokers on the open lower 
deck. A train of sparks, going hke man’s 
life from mystery to mystery, ascend with the 
smoke and follow in a long line, and, finally 
falling on the water, are extinguished. Back in 
the steerage, huddled over the stoves and with 
no other light, are the crew and the second- 
class passengers. At the small bar a motley 
crowd is singing and shouting. On the upper 
deck is the gentleman from Arkinsaw (as 
they call it here and as the State officially 
calls itself). The gentlemanly “ drummer” 
and the usual number of nondescripts are 
having a friendly set-to at seven-up. Before 
long the whistle blows, and the electric light, 
now used on these boats to make the landing 
by, flashes over the water. It is even more 
picturesque, perhaps the more for being dan- 
gerous, when great torches consisting of 
cressets holding pine-knots, light the scene. 
The lurid, wind-flickered flames, the burning 
pitch dripping in alarming proximity to the 
tinder-like boat and the cotton-bales, with 
perhaps a procession of Old World emigrants, 
sitting in rows,—- Norwegians, Germans, or 
Bohemians, —all form strange, quaint pictures, 
not to be forgotten for years. I cannot help 
dwelling, however, on the intensely dramatic 
effect of the more modern illumination. 
Imagine a pitch-dark night, during a freshet, 
when the water is far above its common level, 
roaring and rushing against unusual obstacles. 





THE GENTLEMAN FROM ARKINSAW. 


Vor. XXV.—38. 
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A CABIN PASSENGER. 


Every condition is changed, and all tends to 
effect. The boat is steered toward some flick- 
ering lantern-lights, which look like will-o’- 
the-wisps over the water, when suddenly a sea 
of light, a gush of aérial fire is turned on, and 
out of the darkness at a touch come the 
jagged, ghostly forms of the cotton-woods, 
stretching out their long, bare arms toward 
us as if to grasp us like kraken; men are 
brought into startling and incredible relief 
against a dead-black ground. It is a peculi- 
arity of the people here, as it is of the 
peasantry of Southern France, to stand per- 
fectly motionless when gazing at passing 
railroad trains, or, as in this instance, at the 
steam-boats, and the stillness gives a strangely 
picturesque and unearthly effect to the scene. 

For however short a time any place is 
one’s home, he can make it more home-like 
by getting acquainted with some one. My 
first move in this direction was to a black 
roustabout or steam-boat hand, named Billy. 
You have his portrait; it is almost all there 
was of him, to believe his own account of 
himself. 

“’s jist nobody,” he said. “I’s de most 
lone man dere is. I’s got no fre’n’s. Fo’ de 
war I was a slabe, now I’s free; but, as de 
preacher says, ‘Whar’s de use o’ being free 
ef you’s a slabe to yourse’f.’” 

Here he paused, and stared as if he had 
made a point. I could not see it, but I shook 
my head, and said : 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

He resumed : 

“When I got free from de ole missus, I 
fell in lub. Dat was only changin’ one 
missus for anudder, and I was a wuss slabe 
dan befo’. An’ I had it all to myse’f, like 
a coon on a pra’rie—de gal didn’t want me. 
Den I tuck to wuckin’ hard and become a 
slabe to money. And dere I was all alone 
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ONE FROM THE STEERAGE, 


ag’in, fur nobody I knowed keered fur any- 
thing about me, ’cept to git my money fum 
me. Now I’s a slabe to dis hyar steam-boat, 
an’ ” : 

Here a peremptory summons to duty, in 
florid language, gives a perfect point to Billy’s 
remarks. 

But Billy mournful and Billy at work with 
the other stokers in the fire-room, are two 
different characters. What a picture! It is 
like a black furnace, like Etna with Vulcan 
and the Cyclops, where huge forms are mov- 
ing from light into darkness, and 





“ Come like shadows, so depart.” 


Now the lonely slave appears to be the 
lively demon. And the alternate play of the 
fire-light and blackness is carried out in life 
by the contrast between the 
great activity of those awake 
and the slumbering forms which 
lie about the deck. Among these 
is, however, a knot of wakeful 
men, smoking and “swapping 
lies.” These I join, and find 
them telling river-stories, and 
I come in time to hear the 
following : 

“Yes, I was asleep in my‘ 
state-room, and I was woke up 
by the most awful cries I ever 
heard in my life. There are all 
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kinds of awful cries. These were the biled- 
down sort, with agony peppered in. There 
was murder goin’ on—that was as plain as 
lightnin’. First I heard a cry, ‘Cut him down! 
—cut him !—down with him!’ Then a row, 
and then, ‘ Now bring in another! Aye— 
give it to her!—hit her! Again!’ I thoughtin 
an instant that the darkeys had mutinied and 
were killing the passengers. I listened again 
and was sure of it. I dared not enter the 
cabin. I climbed out of my state-room win- 
dow—in my night-shirt-—and hid behind 
some cotton-bales. But there came a swarm- 
ing, yelling crowd, rushing that way—and I 
rose—jumped up—gave myself up for lost. 
But if I was badly scared, it was nothing to 
the scare I gave the darkeys. ‘ It’s a spook!’ 
—‘ Ghost!’ ‘ Dat’s an appearance !’ ‘Wah— 
wah!’—‘ Warra wah!’ they shouted. But, to 
explain it all, they had only been getting 
some cotton-bales on board, and ‘Hit him 
again’ was only applied to King Cotton. 
Nowadays, if anybody asks me if I believe 
in ghosts, I paraphrase Sydney Smith and 
answer, ‘ Yes, I’ve been one.’ ” 

At each landing there is a bale or two 
of cotton to be put on board. The pilot runs 
the nose of the boat into the levee. They 
lower away the gang-plank, and forth rush 
the roustabouts, followed by the mate and 
the clerk with horrible cries; on comes the 
bale in a jiffy, and the boat is off again. 

Sometimes, there is only a “collud gem- 
plum ” emigrating from one plantation to an- 
other, carrying his “lares and penates” in 
a bandana in one hand, and an antiquated 
stove-pipe hat and umbrella in the other; 
then the boat runs near the bank, the engineer 
slows down, the mate yells “ Now then, you!” 
down comes the gangway to a level, and 
the “ lone traveler” has to “walk the plank.” 
As he nears the shore end, some one tips 
up the other end, and he loses his head, 
frantically grasps at nothing, and _house- 
hold gods, umbrella and he take a brief sail 
through the air, only to alight in the mud. 
Then the boat backs off and leaves him, and 
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the passengers and crew bestow upon him 
much good advice, which has the usual effect. 

The first mate of the vessel, he of the fur 
cap, Was a character. It was appropriate to 
find him in the lark Twain. He was bald and 
looked very old, but declared he was thirty. 

“ Ef you had been through what I hev, my 
travelin’ stranger,” quoth he, “you too 
would look like an example of the longest 
kind of long-gevity. My name figures prom- 
inently in history. I’ve been published in 
four hundred and thirty-nine newspapers and 
one almanac. I’ve been blown up by steam- 
boats in twenty-two States and several terri- 
tories. On most occasions, everybody on 
board perished except myself. Pieces of my 
skull is layin’ round loose all up and down 
this river, and numerous of its tributarrys. 
Awful? Yes. Once I was aboard the Odiona. 
I knew we were goin’ to bust that arternoon, 
for it was about bustin’ time with me, and 
bust we did. When I 
come down I couldn’t 
find nothin’. Every- 
thing had blowed to 
dust, or gone so fur 
that nothin’ was within 
visible distance. But, 
bless you ! — that’s 
nothin’. Minor catas- 
terfies ? Oh, yes. Once 
we smashed a wheel 
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_ andround, andso went 
; round and round all 
the way down to New 
Orleans, describin’ cir- 
cles the whole time. 
We all got orful headaches owin’ to the cen- 
tripetal tendency of the periphery.” 

I begin to realize the penetration of the 
Romans when they said nomen est omen, that 
a name is a sign, for the very name of A/ark 
Twain seems a spell to call up yarns. I could 
stock a library with the stories I heard on 
board that boat. 

The journey was effected without accident, 
—all save one to a small man with a promi- 
nent nose, who distinguished himself by always 
being forward — nay, obtrusive, whenever there 
was any danger. He was more than indifferent 
to it,—he seemed to court it. At last he 
was qualified, for, while putting himself very 
much in the way, a cotton-bale rolled over 
him. _I never saw any man so brave before 
an injury who seemed so weak after it. He 
yelled — wept—swore—and _ finally, seeing 
that I was friendly, asked me to write for him a 
testimonial that he had been hurt. This I did, 
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and, seeing that it would please him, I put it 
very strong. As soon as he had procured the 
precious document, with the names of witnesses 
appended, he seemed to be greatly relieved. 

“ Yesh—lI feels mosh bedder,” he said, 
“T feels nicht mehr so sick ash earlier. Dish 
comfort me. Mine life ish insured fur von 
tousand dollar for accidents. Dis hits him.” 

I do not believe that the famous Meander 
can entangle itself in such a fearful maze 
as the Mississippi has succeeded in getting 
into just above Arkinsaw City. 

When about three miles in a straight line 
from this city (composed of a dozen or so 
palatial residences of planks), the knowing 
ones among the passengers got off and 
walked across the country, whiling away the 
intervening hour occupied by the steamer 
in going twelve or fifteen miles around. 

If patience is a virtue, the dwellers upon 
the banks of this stream have this redeeming 
quality in large measure. They will sit pa- 
tiently for hours in a dug-out or on the fence- 
corners, waiting for the boat, and then, just 
before she comes in sight, will accept an invi- 
tation to go back in the country a mile or 
two, to get a drink, and thus will be in good 
season for the next boat. “ What's the use of 
bein’ in a hurry. If I can get suthin’ good, I 
goin’ to get it. All / live for is to eat and 
drink,” a prosperous individual told me; and 
he considered himself about the measure of a 
man. By the way, you see some fine speci- 
mens of physical manhood on the banks. I 
remember a man who came aboard one night 
from a small landing, dressed in blue jeans, 
but with a god-like form and face. 

And so, amid a leisurely monotony which 
is relieved by oddities, we arrive in due time 
at New Orleans. 




























































Ir was mainly due to Pomona that we 
went to Europe at all. For years Euphemia 
and I had been anxious to visit the enchanted 
lands on the other side of the Atlantic, but 
the obstacles had always been very great, 
and the matter had been indefinitely post- 
poned. Pomona and Jonas were still living 
with us, and their little girl was about two 
years old. Pomona continued to read a great 
deal, but her husband’s influence had diverted 
her mind toward works of history and travel, 
and these she devoured with eager interest. 
But she had not given up her old fancy for 
romance. Nearly everything she read was 
mingled in her mind with Middle Age 
legends and tales of strange adventure. Eu- 
phemia’s frequent reference to a trip to 
Europe had fired Pomona’s mind, and she 
was now more wildly anxious for the journey 
than any of us. She believed that it would 
entirely free Jonas from the chills and fever 
that still seemed to permeate his being. And 
besides this, what unutterable joy to tread the 
sounding pavements of those old castles of 
which she had so often read! Pomona further 
perceived that my mental and physical sys- 
tems required the rest and change of scene 
which could be given only by a trip to Eu- 
rope. When this impression had been pro- 
duced upon Euphemia’s mind the matter, to 
all intents and purposes, was settled. A ten- 
ant, who I suspect was discovered and urged 
forward by the indefatigable Pomona, made 
an application for a year’s lease of our house 
and farm. In a business view I found I could 
make the journey profitable, and there seemed 
to be no reason why we should not go, and 
go now. 

It appeared to be accepted as a foregone 
conclusion by Euphemia and Pomona that 
the latter, with her husband and child, should 
accompany us; but of this I could not, at 
first, see the propriety. 

“ We will not want servants on a trip like 
that,” I said; “and although I like Jonas and 
Pomona very much, they are not exactly the 
people I should prefer as traveling compan- 
ions. 

“Tf you think you are going to leave Po- 
mona behind,” said Euphemia, “you are 
vastly mistaken. Oceans and continents are 
free to her, and she will follow us at a distance 
if we don’t let her go with us. She is just one 
tingle from head to foot to go to Europe. 
We have talked the whole thing over, and I 
know that she will be of the greatest possible 
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use and comfort to me in ever so many ways; 
and Jonas will be needed to take care of the 
baby. Jonas has money, and they will pay a 
great part of their own expenses, and wont 
cost us much, and you needn’t be afraid that 
Pomona will make us ashamed of ourselves, 
if we happen to be talking to the Dean of 
Westminster or the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, by pushing herself into the conversation, 

“Indeed,” said I, “if we ever happen to 
be inveigled into a confab with those digni- 
taries I hope Pomona will come to the front 
and take my place.” 

The only person not entirely satisfied with 
the proposed journey was Jonas. 

“T don’t like traipsin’ round,” said he, 
“from place to place, and never did. If I 
could go to some one spot and stay there 
with the child, while the rest of you made 
trips wherever you wanted to go to, I'd be sat- 
isfied, but I don’t like keepin’ on the steady go.” 

This plan was duly considered, and the 
suitability of certain points was discussed. 
London was not believed sufficiently accessi- 
ble for frequent return trips, Paris could 
scarcely be called very central; Naples would 
not be suitable at all times of the year, and 
Cairo was a little too far eastward. A number 
of minor places were suggested, but Jonas 
announced that he had thought of a capital 
location, and being eagerly asked to name it, 
he mentioned Newark, New Jersey. 

“I'd feel at home there,” he said, “and it’s 
about as central as any place, when you 
come to look on the map.” 

But he was not allowed to remain in his 
beloved New Jersey, and we took him with 
us to Europe. 

We did not, like the rest of the passengers 
on the steamer, go directly from Liverpool to 
London, but stopped for a couple of days in 
the quaint old town of Chester. “ If we don’t 
see it now,” said Euphemia, “ we never shall 
see it. When we once start back we will all 
be raving distracted to get home, and I 
wouldn’t miss Chester for anything.” 

“There is an old wall there,” said the en- 
thusiastic Pomona to her husband, “ built by 
Julius Cesar before the Romans became Cath- 
olics, that you kin walk on all round the 
town; an’ a tower on it which the king of 
England stood on to see his army defeated, 
though of course it wasn’t put up for that pur- 
pose ; besides, more old-time-itries which the 
book tells of than we can see in a week.” 

“I hope,” said Jonas, wearily shifting the 
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child from one arm to the other, “ that there'll 
be some good place there to sit down.” 

When we reached Chester, we went directly 
to the inn called “ The Gentle Boar,” which 
was selected by Euphemia entirely on ac- 
count of its name, and we found it truly a 
quaint and cozy little house. Everything was 
early English and delightful. The coffee- 
rooms, the bar-maids, the funny little apart- 
ments, the old furniture, and “a general air 
of the Elizabethan era,” as Euphemia remarked. 

“I should almost call it Henryan,” said 
Pomgna, gazing about her in rapt wonderment. 

We soon set out on our expeditions of sight- 
seeing, but we did not keep together. Eu- 
phemia and I made our way to the old 
cathedral. The ancient verger who took us 
about the edifice was obliged to show us 
everything, Euphemia being especially anx- 
ious to see the stall in the choir which had 
belonged to Charles Kingsley, and was much 
disturbed to find that under the seat the 
monks of the fifteenth century had carved the 
subject of one of Baron Munchausen’s most 
improbable tales. 

“ Of course,” said she, “ they did not know 
that Charles Kingsley was to have this stall, 
or they would have cut something more ap- 
propriate.” 

“Those old monks ’ad a good deal of fun 
in them,” said the verger, “hand they were 
particular fond of showing up quarrels be- 
tween men and their wives, which they could 
do, you see, without ’urting each other’s feel- 
ings. These queer carvingsare hunder the seats, 
which turn hup in this way, and I’ve no doubt 
they looked at them most of the time they 
were kneeling on the cold floor saying their 
long, Latin prayers.” 

“ Yes, indeed!” said Euphemia. * It must 
have been a great comfort to the poor fellows.” 

“ We went all through that cathedral,” ex- 
claimed Pomona, when she came in the next 
day. “ The old virgin took us everywhere.” 

“Verger,” exclaimed Euphemia. 

“Well, he looked so like a woman in his 
long gown,” said Pomona, “1 don’t wonder 
I mixed him. We put two shillin’s in his lit- 
tle box, though one was enough, as I told 
Jonas, and then he took us round and pointed 
out all the beautiful carvin’s and things on 
the choir, the transits, and the nave, but 
when Jonas stopped before the carved figger 
of the devil chawin’ up a sinner, and asked if 
that was the transit of a knave, the old feller 
didn’t know what he meant. An’ then we 
wandered alone through them ruined clois- 
ters and subterraneal halls, an’ old tomb- 
stones of the past, till I felt I don’t know 
how. There was a girl in New Jersey who 
used to put on airs because her family had 
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lived in one place fora hundred years. When 
I git back I'll laugh that girl to scorn.” 

After two days of delight in this quaint old 
town we took the train Londonward. With- 
out consultation Jonas bought tickets for him- 
self and wife, while I bought Euphemia’s and 
mine. Consequently our servants traveled 
first-class, while we went in a second-class 
carriage. We were all greatly charmed with 
the beautiful garden country through which 
we passed. It was harvest time, and Jonas 
was much impressed by the large crops gath- 
ered from the little fields. 

“TI might try to do something of that kind 
when I go back,” he afterward said, “but I 
expect I’d have to dig a little hole for each 
grain of wheat, and hoe it, and water it, and 
tie the blade to a stick if it was weakly.” 

“An’ a nice easy time you'd have of it,” 
said Pomona, “for you might plant your 
wheat field round a stump, and set there, and 
farm all summer, without once gittin’ up.” 

“And that is Windsor!” exclaimed Eu- 
phemia, as we passed within view of that royal 
castle. “And there lives the sovereign of our 
Mother Country !” 

I was trying to puzzle out in what relation- 
ship to the Sovereign this put us, when Eu- 
phemia continued: 

“T am bound to go to Windsor Castle! I 
have examined into every style of housekeep- 
ing, French flats and everything, and I must 
see how the Queen lives. I expect to get 
ever so many ideas.” 

“ All right,” said I; “ and we will visit the 
royal stables, too, for I intend to get a new 
buggy when we get back.” 

We determined that on reaching London we 
would go directly to lodgings, not only be- 
cause this was a more economical way of 
living, but because it was the way in which 
many of Euphemia’s favorite heroes and hero- 
ines had lived in London. 

“T want to keep house,” she said, “in the 
same way that Charles and Mary Lamb did. 
We will toast a bit of muffin or a potted 
sprat, and we'll have a hamper of cheese and 
a tankard of ale, just like those old English 
poets and writers.” 

“T think you are wrong about the hamper 
of cheese,” I said. “ It couldn’t have been as 
much as that, but I have no doubt we'll have 
a jolly time.” 

We got into a four-wheeled cab, Jonas on 
the seat with the driver, and the luggage on 
top. I gave the man a card with the address 
of the house to which we had been recom- 
mended. There was a number, the name of a 
street, the name of a place, the name of a 
square, and initials denoting the quarter of 
the town. 
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“It will confuse the poor man dreadfully,” 
said Euphemia. “It would have been a great 
deal better just to have said where the house 
was,” 

The man, however, drove to the given ad- 
dress without mistake, but the house, alas! 
was full. The landlady directed us to another, 
nearly opposite, on which there was a bill. | 
went over there, followed by the cab, but 
found no accommodations. 

“There’s plenty o’ lodgin’s, sir,” said the 
cabman. “There’s a bill up in nigh hev’ry 
‘ouse ’ere.” 

And so, followed by the cab, my party, and 
my luggage, I went in turn to several houses, 
and, at last, found one which offered us the 
accommodations we needed. The house pre- 
sented a good appearance in front, yet was, 
in reality, very small, but as there were no 
other lodgers there was room enough for us. 
Euphemia was much pleased with the estab- 
lishment. The house was very well furnished, 
and she had expected to find things old and 
stuffy, as London lodgings always were in the 
books she had read. 

“But if the landlady will only steal our 
tea,” she said, “it will make it seem more 
like the real thing.” 

As we intended to stay some time in Lon- 
don, where I had business to transact for the 
firm with which I was engaged, we immedi- 
ately began to make ourselves as much at 
home as possible. Pomona, assisted by Jonas, 
undertook at once the work of the house. To 
this the landlady, who kept a small servant, 
somewhat objected, as it had been her cus- 
tom to attend to the wants of her lodgers. 

* But what’s the good of Jonas an’ me 
being here,” said Pomona to us, “ if we don’t 
do the work? Of course if there was other 
lodgers that would be different, but as there’s 
only our own family, where’s the good of that 
woman and her girl doin’ anything ?” 

And so, as a sort of excuse for her being in 
Europe, she began to get the table ready for 
supper, and sent Jonas out to see if there was 
any place where he could buy provisions. 
Euphemia and I were not at all certain that 
the good woman of the house would be satis- 
fied with this state of things ; but still, as Jonas 
and Pomona were really our servants, it 
seemed quite proper that they should do our 
work. And so we did not interfere, although 
Euphemia found it quite sad, she said, to see 

the landlady standing idly about, gazing sol- 
emnly upon Pomona as she dashed from place 
to place engaged with her household duties. 

After we had been in the house for two or 
three days, Pomona came into our sitting- 
room one evening and made a short speech. 

“« T’ve settled matters with the woman here,” 
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she said, “an’ I think you'll like the way I’ve 
done it. I couldn’t stand her follerin’ me 
about, an’ sayin’ ’ow they did things in Hing- 
land while her red-faced girl was a-spendin’ 
the days on the airy steps, a-lookin’ through 
the railin’s. ‘ Now, Mrs. Bowlin’,’ says I, 
‘it'll just be the ruin of you an’ the death of 
me if you keep on makin’ a picter of yourself 
like that lonely Indian a-sittin’ on a pinnacle 
in the jographys, watchin’ the inroads of ciy- 
ilization, with a locomotive an’ a cog-wheel 
in front, an’ the buffalo an’ the grisly a-disap- 
pearin’ in the distance. Now it'll be much 
better for all of us,’ says I,‘ if you'll git down 
from your peak, and try to make up your 
mind that the world has got to move. Aint 
there some place where you kin go an’ be 
quiet an’ comfortable, an’ not a-woundin’ 
your proud spirit a-watchin’ me bake hot 
rolls for breakfast an’ sich?’ An’ then she 
says she’d begun to think pretty much that 
way herself, an’ that she had a sister a-livin’ 
down in the Sussex Mews, back of Gresham 
Terrace, Camberwell Square, Hankberry 
Place, N. W. by N., an’ she thought she 
might as well go there an’ stay while we was 
here. An’ so I says that was just the thing, 
and the sooner done the happier she'd be. 
An’ I went up-stairs and helped her pack her 
trunk, which is a tin one, which she calls her 
box, an’ I got her a cab, an’ she’s gone.” 

“ What!” I cried, “ gone! Has she given 
up her house entirely to us ?” 

“For the time bein’ she has,” answered 
Pomona, “ for she saw very well it was better 
thus, an’ she’s comin’ every week to git her 
money, an’ to see when we're goin’ to give 
notice. An’ the small girl has been sent back 
to the country.” 

It was impossible for Euphemia and myself 
to countenance this outrageous piece of evic- 
tion; but in answer to our exclamations of 
surprise and reproach, Pomona merely re- 
marked that she had done it for the woman's 
own good, and, as she was perfectly satisfied, 
she didn’t suppose there was any harm done; 
and, at any rate, it would be “lots nicer” for 
us. And then she asked Euphemia what she 
was going to have for breakfast the next 
morning, so that Jonas could go out to the 
different mongers and get the things. 

“ Now,” said Euphemia, when Pomona had 
gone down-stairs, “I really feel as if I had 
a foothold on British soil. It don’t seem as if 
it was quite right, but it is perfectly splendid.” 

And so it was. From that moment we set 
up an English Rudder Grange in the estab- 
lishment which Pomona had thus rudely 
wrenched, as it were, from the claws of the 
British Lion. We endeavored to live as far 
as possible in the English style, because, as 
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Euphemia said, we ought to try the manners 
and customs of every country. We had tea 
for breakfast and ale for luncheon, and we 
ate shrimps, prawns, sprats, saveloys, and 
Yarmouth bloaters. We took in the “ Times,” 
and, to a certain extent, we endeavored to 
cultivate the broad vowels. Some of these 
things we did not like, but we felt bound to 
allow them a fair trial. 

We did not give ourselves up to sight-see- 
ing as we had done at Chester, because now 
there was plenty of time to see London at 
our leisure. In the mornings I attended to my 
business, and in the afternoons Euphemia 
and I generally went out to visit some of the 
lions of the grand old city. 

Pomona and Jonas also went out whenever 
a time could be conveniently arranged, which 
was done nearly every day, for Euphemia 
was anxious they should see everything. 
They almost always took their child, and to 
this Euphemia frequently objected. 

“What's the good,” she said, “ of carrying 
a baby not two years old to the Tower of 
London, the British Museum, and the Chapel 
of Henry VII.? She can’t take any interest 
in the smothered princes, or the Assyrian 
remnants.” 

“But you see, ma’am,” said Pomona, “we 
don’t expect the baby’ll ever come over here 
ag’in, an’ when she gits older, I'l] tell her all 
about these things, an’ it’ll expan’ her intelleck 
alot more when she feels she’s seed ’em all 
without knowin’ it. To be sure the monny- 
ments of bygone days don’t always agree 
with her; for Jone set her down on the tomb 
of Chaucer the other day, an’ her little legs 
got as cold as the tomb itself, an’ I told him 
that there was too big a difference between a 
tomb nigh four hundred years old an’ a small 
baby which don’t date back two years, for 
them to be sot together that way; an’ he 
promised to be more careful after that. He 
gouged a little piece out of Chaucer’s tomb, 
an’ as we went home we bought a copy of 
the old gentleman’s poems, so as we could 
see what reason there was for keepin’ him so 
long, an’ at night I read Jone two of the 
Canterbury Tales. ‘ You wouldn’t ‘a’ thought, 
says Jone, ‘jus’ by lookin’ at that little piece 
of plaster, that the old fellow could ’a’ got up 
such stories as them.’” 

“What I want to see more’n anything else,” 
said Pomona to us one day, “is a real lord, 
or some kind of nobleman of high degree. 
I've allers loved to read about ’em in books, 
and I’drathersee one close to, than all the tombs 
and crypts and lofty domes you could rake 
together; an’ I don’t want to see ’em neither 
in the streets, nor yet in a House of Parli- 
ment, which aint in session ; for there, I don’t 
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believe, dressin’ in common clothes as they 
do, that I could tell ’em from other people. 
What I want is to penetrate into the home of 
one of ’em, and see him as he really is. It’s 
only there that his noble blood ’Il come out.” 

“Pomona,” cried Euphemia in accents of 
alarm, “don’t you try penetrating into any 
nobleman’s home. You will get yourself into 
trouble, and the rest of us too.” 

“Oh, I’m not a-goin’ to git you into any 
trouble,” said Pomona; “ you needn't be afeard 
of that.” And she went about her household 
duties. 

A few days after this, as Euphemia and I 
were going to the Tower of London in a 
Hansom cab—and it was one of Euphemia’s 
greatest delights to be bowled over the 
smooth London pavements in one of these 
vehicles, with the driver out of sight, and the 
horse in front of us just as if we were driving 
ourselves, only without any of the trouble, 
and on every corner one of the names of the 
streets we had read about in Dickens and 
Thackeray, and with the Sampson Brasses, 
and the Pecksniffs, and the Mrs. Gamps, and 
the Guppys, and the Sir Leicester Dedlocks, 
and the Becky Sharps, and the Pendennises, all 
walking about just as natural as in the novels 
—it was then that we saw Pomona hurrying 
along the sidewalk alone. The moment our 
eyes fell upon her a feeling of alarm arose 
within us. Where was she going with such an 
intent purpose in her face, and without Jonas ? 
She was walking westward and we to the east. 
At Euphemia’s request I stopped the cab, 
jumped out, and ran after her, but she had 
disappeared in the crowd. 

“ She is up to mischief,” said Euphemia. 

But it was of no use to worry our minds 
on the subject, and we soon forgot, in the 
ancient wonders of the Tower, the probable 
eccentricities of our modern handmaid. 

We returned; night came on; but Pomona 
was still absent. Jonas did not know where 
she was, and was very much troubled; and 
the baby, which had been so skillfully kept in 
the background by its mother that, so far, it 
had never annoyed us at all, now began to 
cry, and would not be comforted. Euphemia, 
with the assistance of Jonas, prepared the 
evening meal, and when we had nearly eaten 
it, Pomona came home. Euphemia asked no 
questions, although she was burning with 
curiosity to know where Pomona had been, 
considering that it was that young woman's 
duty to inform her without being asked. 

When Pomona came in to clear the table, 
she acted as if she expected to be questioned, 
and was perfectly willing to answer, but 
Euphemia stood upon her dignity, and said 
nothing. At last Pomona could endure it no 
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longer, and stopping short, with the table- 
cloth in one hand and a tray in the other, 
she exclaimed : 

“1’m sorry I made you help git the dinner, 
ma’am, and I wouldn’t ’a’ done it for any- 
thing, but the fact is I’ve been to see a lord, 
an’ was kep’ late.” 

“What !” cried Euphemia, springing to her 
feet, “ you don’t mean that!” 

And I was so amazed that I sat and looked 
at Pomona without saying a word. 

“Yes,” cried Pomona, her eyes sparkling 
with excitement, “I’ve seen a lord, and trod 
his floors, and I'll tell you all about it. You 
know I was boun’ to do it, and I wanted to go 
alone, for if Jone was with me he’d be sure to 
put in some of his queer sayin’s an’ ten to one 
hurt the man’s feelin’s, and cut off the inter- 
view. An’ as Jone said this afternoon he felt 
tired, with some small creeps in his back, an’ 
didn’t care to go out, I knew my time had 
come, and said I’d go for a walk. Day before 
yesterday I went up to a policeman an’ I 
asked him if he could tell me if a lord, or a 
earl, or a duke lived anywhere near here. 
First he took me for crazy, an’ then he began 
to ask questions which he thought was funny, 
but I kep’ stiff to the mark, an’ 1 made him 
tell me where a lord did live,—about five 
blocks from here. So I fixed things all ready 
an’ to-day I went there.” 

*“ You didn’t have the assurance to suppose 
he’d see you,” cried Euphemia. 

“ No, indeed, I hadn’t,” said Pomona, “at 
least under common circumstances. You may 
be sure I racked my brains enough to know 
what I should do to meet him face to face. 
It wouldn’t do to go in the common way, such 
as ringin’ at the frent-door and askin’ for him, 
an’ then offerin’ to sell him furniter-polish for 
his pianner-legs. I knowed well enough that 
any errand like that would only bring me face 
to face with his bailiff, or his master of hounds, 
or something of that kind. So, at last, I got 
a plan of my own, an’ I goes up the steps and 
rings the bell, an’ when the flunkey, with 
more of an air of gen’ral upliftedness about 
him than any one I’d seen yit, excep’ Nelson 
on top of his pillar, opened the door an’ 
looked at me, I asked him, 

“Ts Earl Cobden in ?’ 

“At this the man opened his eyes, an’ 
remarked : 

“¢What uv it if he is?’ 

“Then I answers, firmly : 

“<Tf he’s in, I want yer to take him this 
letter, an’ I’ll wait here.’” 

“ You don’t mean to say,” cried Euphemia, 
“that you wrote the earl a letter ?’” 

““ Yes, I did,” continued Pomona, “ and at 
first the man didn’t seem inclined to take it. 
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But I held it out so steady that he took it an’ 
put it on a little tray, whether nickel-plated 
or silver I couldn’t make out, and carried it 
up the widest and splendidest pair o’ stairs 
that I ever see in a house jus’ intended to be 
lived in. When he got to the fust landin’ he 
met a gentleman, and give him the letter, 
When I saw this I was took aback, for I 
thought it was his lordship a-comin’ down, 
an’ I didn’t want to have no interview with 
a earl at his front door. But the second 
glance I took at him showed me that it 
wasn’t him. He opened it, notwithstandin’, 
an’ read it all through from beginnin’ to end. 
When he had done it he looked down at me, 
and then he went back up-stairs a-follered by 
the flunk, which last pretty soon came down 
ag’in an’ told me I was to go up. I don’t 
think I ever felt so much like a wringed-out 
dish-cloth as I did when I went up them pala- 
tial stairs. But I tried to think of things that 
would prop me up. P’raps, I thought, my 
ancient ancestors came to this land with his’n; 
who knows? An’ I might a been switched 
off on some female line, an’ so lost the name 
an’ estates. At any rate, be brave! With 
such thoughts as these I tried to stiffen my 
legs, figgeratively speakin’. We went through 
two or three rooms (I hadn’t time to count 
‘em) an’ then I was showed into the lofty 
presence of the earl. He was standin’ by the 
fire-place, an’ the minnit my eyes lit upon 
him I knowed it was him.” 

“Why, how was that?” cried Euphemia 
and myself, almost in the same breath. 

“TI knowed him by his wax figger,” con- 
tinued Pomona, “which Jone and I see at 
Madame Tussaud’s wax-works. They’ve got 
all the head people of these days there now, 
as well as the old kings and the pizeners. 
The clothes wasn’t exactly the same, though 
very good on each, an’ there was more of an 
air of shortenin’ of the spine in the wax figger 
than m the other one. But the likeness was 
awful strikin’. 

“Well, my good woman,’ says he, a-holdin’ 
my open letter in his hand, ‘so you want to 
see a lord, do you?’” 

“ What on earth did you write to him?” 
exclaimed Euphemia. “ You mustn’t go ona 
bit further until you have told what was in 
your letter.” 

“ Well,” said Pomona, “as near as I can 
remember, it was like this: ‘ William, Lord 
Cobden, Earl of Sorsetshire an’ Derry. Dear 
Sir. Bein’ brought up under Republican in- 
stitutions, in the land of the free—’ 1 \eft out 
‘ the home of the brave’ because there wasn’t 
no use crowin’ about that jus’ then—‘/ 
haven't had no oppertunity of meetin’ with a 
individual of lordly blood. Ever since J was 
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a small girl takin’ books from the circulatin’ 
libery, an’ obliged to read out loud with divided 
sillerbles, I’ve drank in every word of the tales 
of lords and other nobles of high degree, that 
the little shops where I gen'’rally got my books, 
an’ some with the pages out at the most excitin’ 
parts, contained. An’ so I asks you now, Sir 
Lord—’ 1 did put Aumdly, but I scratched 
that out, bein’ an American woman—‘ % do 
me the favor of a short audience. Then, when 
I reads about noble earls an’ dukes in their 
brilliant lit halls an’ castles, or mounted on their 
champin’ chargers, a-leadin’ their trusty hordes 
to victory amid the glitterin’ minarets of fame, 
Tul know what they looks like’ Av’ then | 
signed my name.” 

“Ves, sir,’ says I, in answer to his earl- 
ship’s question,” said Pomona, taking up her 
story, “‘I did want to see one, upon my word.’ 

“*An’ now that you have seen him,’ says 
he, ‘what do you think of him ?’ 

“ Now, I had made up my mind before I 
entered this ducal pile, or put my foot on one 
ancestral stone, that I’d be square and honest 
through the whole business, and not try to 
come no counterfeit presentiments over the 
earl. So I says to him, 

“ «The fust thing I thinks is, that you’ve got 
on the nicest suit of clothes that I’ve ever seed 
yit, not bein’ exactly Sunday clothes, and yit 
fit for company, an’ if money can buy ’em— an’ 
men’s clothes is cheap enough here, dear only 
knows—I’m goin’ to have a suit jus’ like it 
for Jone, my husband.’ It wasa kind o’ brown 
mixed stuff, with a little spot of red in it here 
an’ there, an’ was about as gay for plain 
goods, an’ as plain for gay goods as anythin’ 
could be, an’ ’twas easy enough to see that it 
was all wool. ‘Of course,’ says I, ‘ Jone’ll 
have his coat made different in front, for 
single-breasted, an’ a buttonin’ so high up is 
a’most too stylish for him, ’specially as fash- 
ions ‘ud change afore the coat was wore out. 
But I needn’t bother your earlship about that.’ 

“*An’ so,’ says he, an’ I imagine I see an 
air of sadness steal over his features, ‘ it’s my 
clothes, after all, that interest you?’ 

“*QOh, no,’ says I, ‘I mention them because 
they come up fust. There is, no doubt, quali- 
ties of mind and body 

“* Well, we wont go into that,’ said his earl- 
ship, ‘an’ I want to ask you a question. I sup- 
pose you represent the middle class in your 
country ?’ 

“*T don't know 'xactly where society splits 
with us,’ says I, ‘but I guess I’m somewhere 
nigh the crack.’ 

“* Now don’t you really believe,’ says he, 
‘that you and the people of your class would 
be happier, an’ feel safer, politically speakin’ if 
they had among ’em a aristocracy to which 
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they could look up to in times of trouble, as 
their nat’ral born gardeens? I ask yer this 
because I want to know for myself what are 
the reel sentiments of yer people.’ 

“ «Well, sir, says 1, ‘when your work is 
done, an’ your kitchen cleaned up, an’ your 
lamp lit, a lord or a duke is jus’ tip-top to 
read about, if the type aint too fine an’ the 
paper mean beside, which it often is in 
the ten cent books; but, further than this, 
I must say, we aint got no use for ’em.’ 
At that he kind o’ steps back, and looks 
as if he was goin’ to say somethin’, but I 
puts in quick: ‘But you mustn’t think, my 
earl,’ says I, ‘that we wundervallers you. 
When we remembers the field of Agincourt ; 
and Chevy Chase ; an’ the Tower of London, 
with the block on which three lords was be- 
headed, with the very cuts in it which the 
headsman made when he chopped ’em off, as 
well as two crooked ones a-showin’ his bad 
licks, which little did he think history would 
preserve forever; an’ the old Guildhall, where 
down in the ancient crypt is a hangin’ our 
Declaration of Independence along with the 
Roman pots an’ kittles dug up in London 
streets; we can’t forgit that if it hadn’t a been 
for your old ancestral lines as roots, we'd 
never been the flourishin’ tree we is.’ 

“*Well,’ said his earlship, when I'd got 
through, an’ he kind o’ looked as if he 
didn’t know whether to laugh or not, ‘if 
you represent the feelin’s of your class in 
your country, I reckon they’re not just ready 
for a aristocracy yit.’ 

“ An’ with that he give me a little nod, 
an’ walked off into another room. It was 
pretty plain from this that the interview 
was brought to a close, an’ so I come away. 
The flunk was all ready to show me out, 
an’ he did it so expeditious, though quite 
polite, that I didn’t git no chance to take 
a good look at the furniter and carpets, 
which I'd ’a’ liked to have done. An’ so 
I’ve talked to a real earl, an’ if not in his 
ancestral pile at any rate in the gorgeousest 
house I ever see. An’ the brilliantest dream 
of my youth has come true.” 

When she had finished I rose and looked 
upon her. 

“Pomona,” said I, “we may yet visit 
many foreign countries. We may see kings, 
queens, dukes, counts, sheikhs, beys, sultans, 
khedives, pashas, rajahs, and I don’t know 
what potentates besides, and I wish to say 
just this one thing to you. If you don’t want 
to get yourself and us into some dreadful 
scrape, and perhaps bring our journeys to a 
sudden close, you must put a curb on your 
longing for communing with beings of noble 
blood.” 
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“ That’s true, sir,” said Pomona thought- 
fully, “ an’ I made a pretty close shave of it 
this time, for when I was talkin’ to the earl, 
I was just on the p’int of tellin’ him that 
I had such a high opinion of ‘his kind o’ 
folks that I once named a big black dog 
after one of ’em, but I jus’ remembered in 


I trembled worse than a pea-nut woman with 
a hackman goin’ round the corner to ketch 
a train an’ his hubs just grazin’ the legs of 
her stand. An’ so I promise you, sir. that I'll 
put my heel on all hankerin’ after potentates, 

And so she made her promise. And, know- 
ing Pomona, I felt sure that she would keep 


time, an’ slipped on to somethin’ else. But it— if she could. 


Frank R. Stockton. 


A WOMAN’S REASON. 


I HAVE a reason now for all I do, 
A reason that’s so sweet, so old, so new,— 
Well, if you were not quite so near to-day 
Or if you’d turn your eyes another way— 
And while I let my hand a moment rest 
With clinging touch yet light upon your breast 
I might pretend that it was half a jest, 

I think perhaps—lI'd tell you. 


’Tis this. — No, turn your eyes another way! 
*Tis easier so when what one has to say 
Is half pretense—yet somehow makes one’s heart 
Stir in one’s side, with such a soft, quick start, 
’Tis this—the old World has been born again, 
Born with a strange, sweet, bitter throe of pain, 
The sad old World I treated with disdain 

Is new because—I love you! 


In time gone by did seasons come and go? 

And was there summer rain and winter snow? 

Perhaps! What matter? Now the violet ’s blue 

The rose blooms red—and friends are tried and true, 

The blossoms on the boughs are white in Spring, 

The wind is soft, the birds spread joyous wing, 

And soar and wheel in the blue sky—and sing, 
Because — because —I love you. 


I scarcely know my own face in the glass, 

It almost seems to mock me as I pass, 

Once of its few poor beauties I was vain 

Now they can only rouse me to disdain, 

I should be twenty thousand times as fair, 

The stars and sun should light my eyes and hair— 

And yet—sometimes I think I only care, 
Because—because—I love you. 


I am so changeful and so full of mood, 
Sometimes I would not—and sometimes—I would, 
I’m proud and humble, scornful, thoughtful, light, 
A hundred times between the morn and night, 
I cast you off—I try to draw you near, 
I hold you lightly—and I hold you dear, 
And all the time I know with joy, with fear 
It is—because—I love you! 


Will you remember this when I seem cold ? 
When what I yearn to tell is all untold— 
When I am wayward, willful, silent, proud, 
When if I dared to think my thoughts aloud 
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They would repeat my jesting—of to-day. 
“A woman’s reason—and a woman’s way, 
It is—because—I love you!” 


There is a reason now for Life and Death, 

A reason why one’s heart beats and one’s breath 

Comes quicker at the light touch of a hand, 

My reason makes it summer in the land, 

Once from all pain I longed all earth to free, 

But now there is a reason Pain should be, 

Since some day I might bear it patiently 
Because — because—I love you. 


And now—my hand clings closer to your breast, 
Bend your head lower while I say the rest, 

The greatest change of all is this—that I 

Who used to be so cold, so fierce, so shy, 

In the sweet moment that I feel you near, 
Forget to be ashamed, and know no fear, 
Forget that Life is sad and Death is drear, 

Because—because—I love you! 


Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


DESOLATION. 


Eacu night I at my cottage casement stay, 
To hear the moaning waters of the Deep 
Sound through the wind that doth complaining sweep 
O’er sea and land, upon its wand’ring way. 
There doth my sorrow, hidden all the day, 
Come forth to bid me look on it and weep; 
The trees near by their wailing vigil keep, 
And I, lamenting with great nature, say 
To this my heart, which throbs with bitter pain,— 
O heart, with moaning ocean make thy moan, 
And sob thy grief unto the sobbing wind! 


Mourn for lost love. 
Mourn thou thy life. 


How canst thou love again ? 
How wilt thou live so lone? 


Mourn love and life, since life leaves love behind! 


E. C. White. 


FARMING FOR FEATHERS. 


LookING over the primitive brush fence of 
a South African ostrich camp, and watching 
these majestic birds so long supposed to be 
untamable, as they come obedient to the call 
of the farmer and pick the grain from his hand, 
one cannot help thinking on what slender 
threads the prosperity of a nation may hang. 
For here is a land on which Providence has 
bestowed vast wealth by means of a trifle light 
as air, even an ostrich feather ! 

The ostrich seems to have been known and 
valued for its feathers from the earliest an- 
tiquity. A graphic account of the bird, with 
special allusion to its feathers, is found in the 
oldest book in the Bible, the book of Job. 





Representations of it have been discovered 
in the ruins of Theban temples contemporary 
with Moses. The feathers appear as decora- 
tions for robes in the days of Nimrod. Very 
ancient specimens of the eggs still exist in 
Chinese and Persian temples, but no hint 
occurs anywhere that the bird was ever do- 
mesticated for purposes of trade. Some reckon 
the ostrich a very stupid creature, but that 
the bird should be known and its feathers 
valued all these ages, and yet no attempt 
be made to tame it, seems to argue com- 
mercial obtuseness, at least, on the part of 
man. 

The first serious proposition with reference 
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to ostrich farming was made by the late Mr. 
Kinnear, of Beaufort West, in a letter to the 
“Cape Argus”; but although he demonstrated 
the profits of the trade, its practicability did 
not strike the Cape farmers very forcibly. It 
was not till about 1862 that the business 
reached an experimental stage, and in 1865 
the government returns showed only eighty 
tame birds in the colony. During the suc- 
ceeding ten years, however, the industry be- 
came a mania, till in 1875 there were not less 
than fifty thousand tame ostriches, and since 
then the number in the Cape has more than 
doubled, and the business has spread into the 
Free State, the Transvaal, and Natal. The 
export of feathers, which in 1875 was worth 
£400,000, has amounted for the past three 
years to £ 1,000,000 per annum. 

I will give a brief sketch of the main stages 
of an ostrich’s life. The period of incubation 
is now ascertained to be forty-two days, or 
exactly twice that of an ordinary hen. The 

















THE INCUBATOR 


size and the weight of the eggs do not 
bear a like proportion, for an ostrich egg is 
from five to six inches through the long 
diameter, and four to five inches through the 
short ; and the weight is between three and 
four pounds. An ordinary ostrich egg is al- 
leged to contain as much meat as twenty-four 
hen’s eggs. The shells of some eggs are about 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick, and very strong, 
while others are thin and crack easily ; some 
are thickly pitted, others as smooth as polished 
ivory. In the process of artificial incubation, 
which is largely adopted in breeding ostriches, 
the young chick can be distinctly heard to 
breathe in its shell about the fortieth or forty- 
first day. Its kicking and tapping at the shell 
may also be heard, and its movements per- 
ceived (as in the case of hen’s eggs) by plac- 
ing the egg on a table. On finding its way 
out of the shell—in which it sometimes re- 
quires help—the chick sits down on its 
haunches, and stares about the earth and up 


at the sky, as much as to say, “ What does it 
all mean?” And although it soon begins to 
hobble about a little, at least two days must 
elapse before it seems to get any definite idea 
of the connection of things. About the third 
day it seems to feel the need of food, and 
picks up bits of its own shell, perhaps, or peb- 
bles, or coarse sand. With this preparation for 
the work of its young gizzard it swallows bits of 
grass or tiny insects, until it is able to grapple 
with lizards and larger reptiles. In the course 
of a few days the ostrich chick appears quite 
as large as an ordinary hen, but it is in- 
finitely prettier. Its lovely eyes, deep, dark, 
and soft; its shapely bill; its broad, intelligent 
crown and beautiful neck, both of a rich 
brown or “bay,” elegantly mottled or striped 
with black; and its close thick coat of brown- 
ish yellow down, hid upon-the back and 
sides with black, white, and brown spangles 
of porcupine-like quills, give it a unique ap- 
pearance among chickens. At the end of a 
week or two it becomes necessary to remove 
it from the mother—otherwise it would be- 
come very shy and wild—and it is now given 
over to the care of its keeper, who is com- 
monly called a “herd” boy. The young 
bird is now fed upon lucerne, or other grass, 
with a plentiful supply of “ mealies ” (Indian 
corn). It grows rapidly, and at the end of a 
month may be as big as a large turkey. The 
down is now beginning to grow into rudi- 
mentary feathers, which gradually turn to a 
more decided gray. At six months the feathers 
and porcupine quills on the back have nearly 
all disappeared; while the neck, now grown 
long and more slender in proportion, has 
nearly lost its beautiful dapples and stripes, 
which are replaced by an ugly gray down. Its 
head may now reach the height of an aver- 
age man. In another six months its neck is 
uniformly gray, with down thin and hairy; 
the feathers are then perfect and fit to be 
clipped. If the bird be a female its plumage 
will have assumed a dark gray, the tips of the 
white feathers visible at the end of the wing, 
and some extending out of the gray feathers 
of the tail: if a male, his feathers—except the 
whites on the wing and tail—are black. 
There are a few cases in the Cape of cock 
ostriches being white or a light gray, but 
these are not cases of old age, as some have 
supposed, but merely an accident of birth or 
a freak of nature. Contrary to the idea con- 
veyed by most pictures, only a comparatively 
small tip of these white plumes appears to 
view unless the bird throws out his wings. The 
birds are often adults in size at this age, but 
it is not till they have reached from two and 
a half to four years that the pairing instinct 
has fully developed. The male bird’s body 
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will then stand as high as a man’s head, the 
female’s about as high, though it is not so 
bulky ; while their heads may reach from nine 
to ten feet above the ground. 

A year or two ago an average chicken just 
out of the shell was worth five pounds; at a 
month old seven pounds; at six months old 
fifteen or twenty pounds; at a year twenty- 
five or thirty pounds; at two years fifty 
pounds or more; and, by the time they had 
begun to prove their breeding qualities, they 
would bring from seventy-five to as high as 
one thousand pounds a pair. Now an ex- 
cellent pair of breeding birds can be got for 
twenty-five pounds, and young birds in pro- 
portion. Pairing may begin at any time of 
the year, and varies in different places. 
Although the ostrich ordinarily breeds twice 
a year, yet where artificial incubation is 
adopted and the bird is not exhausted with 
the care of rearing, three or four broods can 
be had in a year. The grown bird’s food 
consists chiefly of “ mealies” or other grain, 
grass, and the great fleshy leaves of the 
prickly pear. The latter is a very common 
food, as it grows wild and only costs the 
trouble of gathering it, of singeing the prickles 
off in a fire, and of chopping it into pieces 
an inch or two square. The average duration 
of an ostrich’s life is still a mystery, and it 
may take some years of ostrich-farming before 
it is solved. Some farmers, considering the 
period from chickenhood to full development 
as bearing analogy with domestic fowls, place 
the life of an ostrich at twenty-five years, 
others at fifty. The latter may prove to be 
nearer the mark. 

During adult life a new crop of feathers 
would naturally develop to perfection once a 
year, but the farmers obtain three clippings in 
two years by cutting them at eight months 
(after the first year) and pulling out the 
stumps of quills when they have become 
dry. 

The general method of rearing and treating 
the birds may now be briefly described. If 
the chicks— which will average ten to fifteen 
to a brood—have been hatched naturally 
they are allowed to remain with the parents 
till a couple of weeks old. They are then put 
into a “ kraal,” camp, or yard, under the care 
of the “herd.” They are allowed to roam 
about during the day, and in the evening are 
taken into a shed, or more frequently a room 
in the farmer’s house, where they are put into 
a box littered with dry straw, and are covered 
over with a blanket. Under this operation the 
little things whimper and express their feel- 
ings, whether of gratitude or protestation, 
with a low, piping trill; but are soon off to 
sleep. After a couple of months’ sheltering at 
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night the chicks may be housed, in mod- 
erate weather, in any rough building, and 
after a time may be allowed to range the 
“ veldt,” or unfenced field, returning at night. 
When a thunder-storm or a hail-storm ap- 
proaches, however, the farmer will bring 
in even the most hardy birds; for if the big 
hailstones of the South African skies should 
“come down with the rush of the storm,” he 
may find a dozen or more of his birds beaten 
to death. The herd educates the young ones 
to domesticity by frequently calling them with 
a “cool—cool—cool,” and rewarding their 
coming with a few dainty mealies. As they 
grow older they learn to expect these feeds at 
certain hours, and respond to the native boy’s 
plaintive call as readily as a cow to the “ co- 
boss!” of an English herd. They are thus taught 
to return to the homestead at night. So tame do 
the young birds often become that they will 
gather round the affectionate black boy as if 
he were a mother. At one house I remember 
the chicks used to come regularly in the even- 
ing to hover under the herd’s coat, which he 
would hang by a string from the roof for that 
purpose. 

Sometimes at two and a half years, but 
more generally at four, a change comes over 
the young family. Some young cock in the 
troop grows proud and pugnacious. He 
greets the once respected herd with a con- 
temptuous hiss, and perhaps without even 
that warning deals him such a blow with his 
foot as will clear the camp effectually. Some 
hen of the camp, whose scaly legs and bill 
now bloom with a rosy tint, surpassed only 
by the vermilion scales and bill of the cock, 
approves of this valor, and the result is a 
match. 

This couple then becoming jealous, natu- 
rally fall to quarreling with all the dear com- 
panions of their chickenhood, and after 
shedding some innocent feathers in fight, they 
camp by themselves. Sometimes a young 
cock is most difficult to please in the choice 
of a mate, and will decline the companionship 
of every henin the camp. He may have to be 
sold to a neighbor before he will make a se 
lection. So with females, some of whom will 
fight till they die rather than mate with a cock 
they do not like. Some, and indeed a great 
proportion, notwithstanding their alleged 
polygamy, will never take more than one 
mate; while others will live with three or 
more. Farmers, however, seldom mate a cock 
with more than two, and monogamy is the 
domestic rule. When a cock takes a fancy to 
a hen who refuses to reciprocate the attach- 
ment, the bully kicks her about the camp 
until he either disfigures her or compels her 
to acknowledge him lord and master. This 
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submission once gained, he treats her with 
constant kindness. A pair of ostriches, how- 
ever, when separated for any length of time, 
frequently become estranged till no trace of 
the former affection remains. 

When the feathers are ready to be clipped 
the birds are either taken singly into a small 
pen, or a number of them are crowded together 
so closely in a larger pen that they can do lit- 
tle damage, and the feathers are cut. In the 
former case the bird is made more docile by 
taking a small bag, or, what is found more 
convenient, a toeless stocking, and slipping it 
over his head. While he is thus blinded and 
bewildered his plumes are cut, one at a time, 
about two inches above the root of the 
quill; these stumps being left to become 
dry, from two to four months afterward, when 
the bird is again brought up, they are pulled 
out with a pair of pincers. Even with these 
precautions the farmer often comes out of the 
operation with bleeding hands and torn clothes. 
Formerly— and it is even yet occasionally 
done—it was the custom to pluck the plume 
by hand or with the tweezers, leaving the 
poor bird bleeding and in pain, vinegar and 
oil being afterward rubbed on them to alle- 
viate this pain. But a strange retribution fol- 
lowed this cruel process; for, before long, the 
new feathers grew out distorted and often 
twisted like a corkscrew, as if every twinge of 
pain had stamped deformity on the future 
feather. Out of the cock’s wing come a row 
of twenty-four pure white plumes, sometimes 
two, three, or even four rows. The first row 
is known in the trade as “primaries,” and 
from this row forward the color changes by 
shades into gray and finally to black. The 
female feathers are not so large or so pure as 
the male’s. The feathers are put away, and 
sprinkled with pepper or camphor, to keep 
off insects or moths; but this care usually 
devolves on the agent who may arrange the 
feathers for market. At the inland towns of 
the colony, the feathers are taken to market 
either by farmer or agent, and are there sold 
by auction. They are then shipped by rail 
or wagon to Capetown, or Port Elizabeth, 
where they are carefully sorted into a dozen 
or more grades and sold in large quantities 
in the feather market. Port Elizabeth has the 
largest market for feathers, and here shrewd 
buyers or London agents may be seen 
on a Tuesday or Friday afternoon watching 
with keen eyes the “run” of the market. The 
feathers are here sold by auction also, and I 
have known the transactions of a single after- 
noon to amount to over thirty-five thousand 
dollars. Having been packed nicely in boxes, 
they are then shipped to London or Paris. 

It has been commonly made to appear that 


ostriches are so stupid or so greedy as to be 
totally indiscriminate in the matter of food; 
but this is a mistake. When two kinds of 
food are placed before them they will prefer 
the one, and are notably fond of certain 
kinds, such as mealies and prickly pears, 
Many of them even show delicate choice, 
But a hungry bird will eat almost any- 
thing. His system requires food in large 
quantity, but he .always prefers the suitable 
kinds. It is a fact, however, that the ostrich 
often dies a victim of over-indulgence. On the 
farms birds also die by the score from apo- 
plexy, brought on by their keepers stuffing 
them constantly with all they can eat. An 
incredible number of pebbles are sometimes 
found in an ostrich’s stomach, where they 
serve the same purpose, in triturating the 
food, as sand in a pigeon’s gizzard. Mr. Till- 
brook, a farmer of the Graaff Reinet district, 
once found a carcass, the gizzard of which 
contained some nine hundred and thirty stones 
of sizes varying from that of a pea to that of 
a walnut. Most of them were bright and 
hard, and all more or less rounded by con- 
stant rubbing. We may see the reason of 
that instinct which prompts an ostrich to 
stretch his neck over the fence and pick off a 
gold stud or a diamond pin from the breast 
of the unsuspecting visitor, or in default of a 
jewel so attractive, to attempt to pull a but- 
ton off his coat. 


SEIZING A MEMENTO 


It is worthy of remark that the ostrich in 
its wild state will seldom attack a man, even 
in the breeding season, when it is most 
savage; while on the farms almost every 
farmer has to be on his guard against some 
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particular bird, which, whether breeding or 
not, is liable to attack him. It seems in fact 
to be almost a rule that the more domesti- 
cated the bird, the more vicious and uncer- 
tain is its conduct. A farmer informed me 
that one of his ostriches would attack him on 
almost any occasion with the utmost ferocity, 
while his son was never in danger. Another 
bird on the same farm had always, as it were, 
a smile for the father and a kick for the son. 
The word “kick” is used to designate an 
ostrich’s blow, but the word is hardly correct. 

When one approaches a vicious bird’s camp 
at the breeding season the cock exalts his 
head and body, and coming toward the 
stranger with stately and very deliberate 
strides, begins to hiss loudly, like a goose or 
serpent, at the same time erecting all his 
feathers and spreading his wings till he be- 
comes twice his usual size. When perhaps 
twenty yards off he drops suddenly on his 
knees, appearing as it were in a sitting posture. 
Curving his neck haughtily back over his body, 
he swings it swaggeringly from side to side, 
at each movement knocking his head violently 
against his body. In this performance he 


partly fills his throat with air, so that every 
thud is accompanied by a peculiar gurgling 
sound; while, keeping time to these move- 
ments, his great wings swing alternately back- 


ward and forward in a boastful manner. This 
is called the “challenge.” It is well named, 
for there is a bragging, tread-on-the-tail- 
o’-me-coat air about it that would be irre- 
sistibly laughable—if only it could be seen 
from the safe side of a tall fence, instead of 
over the low barrier of dried bushes of which 
most camps are composed. After continuing 
the challenge from five minutes to a quarter 
of an hour, the bird leaps up and comes 
toward you with a jaunty bound, but after a 
few steps drops down again to repeat the chal- 
lenge. Thus reaching the fence he paces up 
and down angrily in his eagerness to get out, 
or hisses and dances in rage before you, with 
wings elevated like two enormous fans. He 
is ever threatening to leap the fence, but, 
happily for the nervous visitor, he never 
does it. A very low fence will suffice to 
keep them within bounds, and unless panic- 
struck they will seldom jump either fence or 
ditch. Their movements in getting over a 
steep ditch are very ludicrous and awkward, 
showing their unfitness for traversing un- 
even ground. When a farmer goes into a 
savage bird’s camp he takes with him a thorn 

le, with a branch or two of the thorny bush 

fton the end. This is called a “ tuck,” and 
when the tuck is applied to the ostrich’s neck 
or head (his tender points) he is almost in- 
variably subdued, and, after one or two efforts 


to escape, bolts furiously off to the other side 
of the camp, where he races up and down to 
vent his baffled rage. If, however, the bird 
gets near enough to his opponent to give the 
so-called kick, he lifts his bony leg as high as 
his body and throws it forward with demoniac 
grotesqueness, and brings it down with ter- 
rible force. His object is to rip the enemy 
down with his dangerous claw, but in most 
cases it is the flat bottom of his foot which 
strikes, and the kick is dangerous as much 
from its sheer power as from its lacerating 
effects. It is a movement of terrible velocity 
and power, at all events. Several instances 
may be mentioned of herd-boys being thus 
either wounded, maimed, or killed outright. 
One occurred near Graaff Reinet, in 
which a horse had his back broken by a 
single blow. In this case the bird had en- 
deavored to kill the rider, but missed him 
and struck the horse. 

Many persons have been set upon by birds 
when there was no shelter, not even a tree to 
run to. In such a case, if the pursued were 
acquainted with struthious tactics, he would 
lie down flat on the ground, where the bird 
finds it impossible to strike him. But even 
this is no light matter, for some birds in their 
rage at being baffled of their kick, will roll 
over their prostrate enemy, bellowing with 
fury and trampling upon him in the most 
contemptuous fashion. One man who thus 
attempted the lying-down plan found that 
every time he attempted to rise the bird 
would return and stand sentry over him, till 
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at last, after creeping a distance he got out 
only by swimming a pond that bounded one 
side of the camp. 

While ostriches frequently attack men dur- 
ing the breeding season, they more frequently 
fight one another. They have an instinctive 
pride in the rule of their own homes, and will 
fight with much greater energy an enemy 
within their own camp, than when they are 
themselves the invaders. To one unaccus- 
tomed to brutal contests an ostrich fight is 
really a spectacle of terror; and if the old 
Romans had only known what terrible crea- 
tures they could be made, an ostrich fight 
would have been a crowning sensation in 
the gladiatorial arena. After various chal- 
lenges they come into collision with mad 
fury, and with their legs deal blows upon 
each other, first from one side and then 
from the other, with tremendous force and 
effect. Having fought a round they retire 
a space, and then return to the attack till 
one or the other bolts off beaten. Occa- 
sionally where there is no escape the vic- 
tor kicks his exhausted enemy until he kills 
him ; and often a leg is broken in the fight. 
Hens are seldom savage under any circum- 
stances, and among the cocks there is an 
endless diversity of disposition as to vicious- 
ness and general character. 

The idea which still prevails that the ostrich 
is invariably a negligent or heartless parent is a 
great error. It is quite true that the wild birds’ 
eggs are often found in the “veldt,” but in 
the wild state a cock often mates with two or 
three hens, and as one nest cannot contain 
all the eggs laid, many are deposited on the 
ground or thrown out of the nest. They may 
then become food for the chicks or the. par- 
ents, or be eaten by wild animals. As the 
cock does the most important part of the sit- 
ting, only one nest can be provided to a family, 
and the surplus eggs are wasted only because 
of inability to hatch so many in their natural 
state. It is true that the parents sometimes 
neglect their nests, or break off sitting and scat- 
ter the eggs, or even eat them all; but it is not 
the rule. Mr. A. Mitchinson, an experienced 
West-Coast traveler, informed me that on one 
occasion he found a chicken, apparently self- 
hatched, in one of these scattered eggs in the 
veldt, but it died two or three days after com- 
ing out, and it seems certain that in South 
Africa, at least, none are ever hatched in the 
sun in that way. 

In making a nest some pairs will take a 
natural depression in the ground or scratch 
a few handfuls of earth away in the most 
careless manner, and there do their hatching, 
but most of them will. construct nests with 
care. The cock may be seen scooping and 
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raking up the earth industriously, and after 
he has a capacious hollow like a large saucer 
scraped out he will call the hen to look at it, 
and with their heads together they will hold 
some unreportable conversation over it. When 
the first eggs are being laid, the hen will 
finish the structure by scooping up a rim of 
earth with her bill, thus leaving a trench 
about it to protect it from possible rains, 
Having laid, say fourteen eggs, they begin sit- 
ting. The cock is the most attentive sitter, 
and contrary to what has been stated in some 
books sits always at night. He goes upon 
the nest at about four or five in the afternoon 
and remains till about eight or nine in the 
morning. The hen being already somewhat 
exhausted by laying, her short term of duty 
gives her 2 better chance to keep up her 
strength. Each pair, however, appear to have 
their own individual understanding as to the 
hour of changing guard, and whether it be 
eight or ten o'clock a. M. or three or five 
P. M. are usually as regular in attendance as 
if they knew the hour by the clock. Illustrating 
this, a farmer relates that one of his birds, 
on leaving the nest one morning did not find 
the hen near to take his place. Indignant at 
his consort’s neglect, he sought her out at 
the other end of the camp and with vigorous 
kicks drove the dilatory dame down to the 
nest, where she submuissively resumed her 
duty. The care which even tame birds take 
to conceal the whereabouts of their nests 
is interesting to witness. The cock on 
rising will slowly and gently lift his bony 
shanks up from among the eggs, and when 
they have fallen together will step clear and 
make a bolt away in one direction for a few 
feet, then suddenly sidle off at an angle, 
as if jostled rudely, and again swerve 
abruptly in another direction. These gro- 
tesque maneuvers, which make one think the 
bird may be intoxicated, are evidently in- 
tended to deceive a possible spectator as to 
the direction the bird has come from. The 
female, after an interval, will come to the nest 
with equal sleight; grazing aimlessly this way 
and that, till near the nest, when she swoops 
down, hovering over it till she disposes her 
legs among the eggs. After turning the eggs 
over one by one with her beak, she will sit 
perhaps for hours with her head stretched flat 
and snake-like on the ground, and her body 
as motionless as a mound of earth, Occasion- 
ally, in hot days, she may be seen with her 
body lifted slightly out of the nest to admit a 
current of air over the eggs; and sometimes 
she will even leave the nest for two or three 
hours, till instinct tells her that the lowering 
temperature requires her return. While sitting 
the birds may be heard sometimes to whim- 
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per their solicitude for the forthcoming brood; 
and when incubation is finished, they often 
assist the chicks out of the shell. When the 
young birds have begun to show appetite, the 
old ones teach them to eat by walking before 
them and picking at the grass and insects, 
the cock perhaps striding behind keeping a 
lookout. 

When an enemy in the shape of a hawk or 
a four-footed animal appears in sight, the old 
bird gives a peculiar fluttering shake of her 
wings, and in an instant the whole brood are 
scattered abroad and lost to sight. Each 
bird throws itself flat on the ground—under 
a bush or grass if he can—and there they lie 
with their little necks flat on the ground, still 
as a lump of earth. And so much like both 
earth and grass do they look that even a 
person long familiar with them might walk 
among them without seeing them; nor will 
they stir even at the risk of being trod upon. 
When the danger has passed, the parent bird, 
who in the meantime may have gone far 
away, calls her chicks from their conceal- 
ment by uttering a plaintive “* Whoo! whoo! 
whoo!” which can be heard a long distance. 
The worst foes of the ostrich—next to the 
internal ones of tape-worms—are the wild- 
cat and jackal. The wild-cat and his fellow 
foes appear at night, and often worry the 
poor birds all night long. As long as a 
bird can keep his nest, the eggs are safe ; 
knowing this, these thievish enemies tantalize 
and exasperate the bird so as to provoke him 
into getting off to drive them away. If he 
does so then one of them leaps in, and the 
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moment they are in possession the ostrich in 
most cases abandons the spot. Cats, wolves, 
and tigers have been known thus to work in 
conspiracy. But should they get possession 
they still find a difficulty, as the eggs are too 
big to encompass with their teeth. The cun- 
ning thieves then roll them away till they 
reach some rock and there dash them against 
the stone with their paws till they are broken. 
The farmer sets baits of poisoned meat in 
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various places around the nests, and in some 
localities wild-cats are thus destroyed at the 
rate of one or two a day. The porcupine, 
too, is a great sneak thief at night, but the 
ostrich is usually more than a match for 
him. The hawk is an enemy chiefly to the 
chicks, but the crow destroys the eggs. This 
is a large, white-breasted rook, and the 
statement made by travelers that it destroys 
eggs by dropping stones into them is no fic- 
tion. Mr. J. H. Featherstone, of Mount 
Stewart, Uitenhage, once saw a crow, which 
had espied the nest of one of his birds, go to 
a river-bed some distance off, select a stone 
from it, and then fly up high in the air with 
the stone in its claws over a vacant nest. 
Having secured the perpendicular by some 
instinctive engineering of his own, the rook 
let drop the stone. The aim was precise, and 
down he came to feast on the egg which his 
missile had broken. 

A peculiarity of young ostriches, not the 
least interesting and amusing, is their waltzing 
proclivities. On being let out in the morning 
the young troop dart off, one after another ; 
then, stopping suddenly, they give themselves 
a whirl about, and proceeding on a few paces, 
repeat the revolution, each time slightly duck- 
ing their heads, a gesture which gives a cer- 
tain grotesque grace to the movement. When 
a troop are performing it together their move- 


ments are frequently synchronous, and their 
noddings in perfect time,—a comical carica- 
ture on the movements of the human dance. 
Sometimes a bird will make five or six gyra- 
tions in succession, but others only swerve 
fantastically from side to side, with wings 
flaunting as they go, like a romping girl’s 
dress. So engrossed do they appear to be- 
come and so reckless that they have been 
known to break a leg in “the giddy whirl.” 
Their weight, and the awkward suddenness 
with which they halt and swing about, render 
such an accident quite possible. They some- 
times keep the dance up for an hour or more, 
careering first to one side of the field and then 
to the other—but they do not go quite to 
human excesses in the diversion. 

There is plenty of evidence to show that 
the ostrich is not really dull of hearing, as 
is said ; and he is certainly acute of smell and 
taste as well as of sight. They hear their 
owner’s call or the crack of a whip a long way 
off, and it is often difficult to get them to take 
certain kinds of physic, even though it may 
be carefully concealed in their food. The old 
notion that the ostrich buries his head in the 
sand in case of danger proves to be another 
of the numerous natural history “ facts” which 
are utterly mythical. I am sorry to disturb so 
venerable a proverb, especially as it points so 
true and good a moral, but recent observations 
do not confirm the saying. The ostrich may 
be very stupid, but he has never attained such 
achievements of folly. It is true, however, 
that the wild birds, when run down, are 
known to tumble to the earth and thrust their 
necks under a bush, and this may have given 
rise to the proverb. 

But the ostrich is a wonderful paradox, and 
many proverbs equally useful, with the advan- 
tage of being true, may be constructed by the 
student of the domestic camp. He is capable 
of scanning the whole horizon and yet falling 
easily into some hole under his feet ; he is both 
a gourmand and an epicure ; he may be kept in 
bounds by a fence of a single wire, yet when 
panic-stricken, he will risk a collision with a 
stone wall, and dash himself to death; he is 
both blood-thirsty and gentle; bolder than a 
lion and more timid than a springbok ; a po- 
lygamist and a celibate; capable of extreme 
parental tenderness yet sometimes eating his 
own offspring ; at once the stupidest and the 
most cunning of birds. 

As already said, South Aftica supplies the 
great bulk of the ostrich feathers of the world 
It sends out feathers to the value of a million 
pounds sterling, while Egypt exports to the 
value of only £ 250,000, and the Barbary states 
to the value of only about £20,000. The lat- 
ter classes justly command a higher price, but 
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not one-twentieth of the feathers sold as Egyp- 
tian or Barbary plumes are anything else than 
Cape feathers, tor there are plenty of tricks 
in the feather trade. The Barbary feathers 
are shipped chiefly from Tripoli (whence they 
frequently take that name) through Mar- 
seilles or Leghorn to Paris or London; and 
the Egyptian feathers find the same destina- 
tion, having come to Cairo by caravan. In 
each case the feathers before shipment are 


care of the birds is becoming so well under- 
stood that ostriches of the high and dry re- 
gions of the Cape now produce feathers un- 
distinguishable from the best wild ones. 

The South African plume in its raw state 
is characterized by its breadth of barb, and 
each individual barb has a richer floss, but 
the barbs not being so close set as those of 
the North African birds, the plume has a thin- 
ner appearance. The shaft, though full as long, 
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“roped” for the market; which means that in 
sorting them into grades the choicest are 
picked out and sold privately at high prices 
to speculators and others, who retail them to 
wealthy European ladies at fabulous figures; 
the poorer qualities are made up in parcels, 
and classed as the best. The same thing is 
done with Cape feathers, and thus it is that a 
really first-class feather can seldom be got 
from the dealers. One of the arts is to dress 
up a “barred” feather so that it can be sold 
for as much as a perfect plume. As the young 
feather grows out it is covered at the roots 
with a thin sheathing of skin, which as it 
develops the bird picks off. If the bird should 
become unhealthy and listless it may neglect 
to remove this sheathing, and little rings or 
bars are formed across the plume. Such 
feathers bring a poor price among the dealers, 
but form a feature of the dresser’s profits. 
There is much nonsense, also, in the talk 
about specialties in “wild” feathers, for the 


is straighter and less graceful than a Barbary 
bird’s; but it has a compensating advantage 
in bleaching to a far purer white. Prime 
white Cape feathers are at first whiter than 
any bleaching could make them, and often 
the bleaching is only necessary because of 
careless handling and exposure. The great 
point of natural beauty in a feather, in addi 
tion to its richness of plumage, is the graceful 
curve taken by the quill toward the tip. The 
local influences of climate and soil in produc- 
ing fine feathers are now becoming better un- 
derstood. The reputation and value of the dry 
Karoo lands, which used to be put down on 
the maps as hopeless deserts, have of late in- 
creased. What is of more importance to the 
Cape farmers is that when the pure Barbary 
ostrich has become acclimatized, South Africa 
will export not only the largest quantity, but 
the finest quality of feathers in the world,— 
except, perhaps, what may be produced on 
the plains of Syria. 
EE. B. Biggar. 
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DARWIN'S STUDY. 


THE great man so recently taken from us 
had achieved an amount of reputation and 
honor perhaps never before accorded to a 
contemporary writer on science. His name 
has given a new word to several languages, 
and his genius is acknowledged wherever 
civilization extends. Yet the very greatness 
of his fame, together with the number, variety, 
and scientific importance of his works, has 
caused him to be altogether misapprehended 
by the bulk of the reading public. Every book 
of Darwin’s has been reviewed or noticed in 
almost every newspaper and periodical, while 
his theories have been the subject of so much 
criticism and so much dispute, that most 
educated persons have been able to obtain 
some general notion of his teachings, often 
without having read a single chapter of his 
works, —and very few, indeed, except professed 
students of science, have read the whole series 
of them. It has been so easy to learn some- 
thing of the Darwinian theory at second-hand, 
that few have cared to study it as expounded 
by its author. 

It thus happens that, while Darwin’s name 
and fame are more widely known than in the 
case of any other modern man of science, the 
real character and importance of the work he 





did are as widely misunderstood. The best 
scientific authorities rank him far above the 
greatest names in natural science—above 
Linnzus and Cuvier, the great teachers of a 
past generation—above De Candolle and 
Agassiz, Owen and Huxley, in our own times. 
Many must feel inclined to ask,— What is 
the secret of this lofty preéminence so freely 
accorded to a contemporary by his fellow- 
workers ? What has Darwin done, that even 
those who most strongly oppose his theories 
rarely suggest that he is overrated ? Why isit 
universally felt that the only name with which 
his can be compared in the whole domain of 
science is that of the illustrious Newton ? 

It will be my endeavor in the present 
article to answer these questions, however 
imperfectly, by giving a connected sketch of 
the work which Darwin did, the discoveries 
which he made, the new fields of research 
which he opened up, the new conceptions of 
nature which he has given us. Such a sketch 
may help to clear away some of the obscurity 
which undoubtedly prevails as to the cause 
and foundation of Darwin’s preéminence. 

In order to understand the vast and funda- 
mental change effected by the publication of 
Darwin’s most important volume—“ The 
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Origin of Species,”—we must take a hasty 
glance at the progress of the science of natural 
history during the preceding century. 

Almost exactly a hundred years before 
Darwin, we find Linnzus and his numerous 
disciples hard at work describing and naming 
all animals and plants then discovered, and 
classifying them according to the artificial 
method of the great master, which is still 
known as the Linnzan System; and from 
that time to the present day a large pro- 
portion of naturalists are fully occupied with 
this labor of describing new species and 
hew genera, and in classifying them according 
to the improved and more natural systems 
which have been gradually introduced. But 
another body of students have always been 
dissatisfied with this superficial mode of study- 
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ing externals only, and have devoted them- 
selves to a minute examination of the inter- 
nal structure of animals and plants; and early 
in this century the great Cuvier showed how 
this knowledge of anatomy could be applied 
to the classification of animals according to 
their whole organization ina far more natural 
manner than by the easier method of Linnzeus. 
Later on, when improved microscopes and 
refined optical and chemical tests became 
available, the study of anatomy was carried 
beyond the knowledge of the parts and organs 
of the body—such as bones, muscles, blood- 
vessels, and nerves—to the investigation of 
the tissues, fibers, and cells of which these are 
composed ; while the physiologists devoted 
themselves to an inquiry into the mode of 
action of this complex machinery, so as to 
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discover the use of every part, the nature of 
its functions in health and disease, and, as far 
as possible, the nature of the forces which 
keep them all in action. 

Down to the middle of the present century 
the study of nature advanced with giant 
strides along these separate lines of research, 
while the vastness and complexity of the 
subject led to a constantly increasing spe- 
cialization and division of labor among natu- 
ralists, the result being that each group of 
inquirers came to look upon its own de- 
partment as more or less independent of all 


exists “or ever has existed on the globe was 
known to involve difficulties and contra- 
dictions of the most serious nature ; although 
it was seen that many of the facts revealed 
by comparative anatomy, by embryology, by 
geographical distribution, and by geological 
succession, were utterly unmeaning, and even 
misleading, in view of it; yet, down to the 
period we have named, it may be fairly stated 
that nine-tenths of the students of nature un- 
hesitatingly accepted it as literally true, while 
the other tenth, though hesitating as to the act- 
ual independent creation, were none the less 
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the others: each seemed to think that any decided in rejecting utterly and scornfully the 
addition to its body of facts was an end in views elaborated by Lamarck, by Geoffroy St. 
itself, and that any bearing these facts might Hilaire, and more recently by the anonymous 
have on other branches of the study or on the author of the “ Vestiges of Creation ”—that 
various speculations as to the “system of every living thing had been produced by some 
nature ” or the “ true method of classification” modification of ordinary generation from 
that had at various times been put forth, was parents more or less closely resembling it. 
an altogether subordinate and unimportant Holding such views of the absolute independ- 
matter. And, in fact, they could hardly think dence of each species, it almost necessarily 
otherwise. For, while there was much talk of followed that the only aspect of nature of 
the “unity of nature,” a dogma pervaded the which we could hope to acquire complete 
whole scientific world which rendered hope- and satisfactory knowledge was that which 
less any attempt to discover this supposed regarded the species itself. This we could de- 
unity amid the endless diversity of organic scribe in the minutest detail ; we could deter- 
forms and structures, while so much of it as mineits range in space and in time; we could 
might be detected would necessarily be spec- investigate its embryology from the rudiment- 
ulative and unfruitful. This dogma was that al germ, or even from the primitive cell, up 
of the original diversity and permanent sta- to the perfect animal or plant; we could learn 
bility of species, a dogma which the rising every point in its internal structure, and we 
generation of naturalists must find it hard to might hope, by patient research and experi- 
believe was actually held, almost universally, ment, to comprehend the use, function, and 
by the great men they look up to as masters mode of action of every tissue and fiber, and 
in their several departments, and held for the ultimately of each cell and organic unit. All 
most part with an unreasoning tenacity and this was real knowledge, was solid fact. But, 
scornful arrogance more suited to politicians so soon as we attempted to find out the 
or theologians than to men of science. Al- relations of distinct species to each other, we 
though the doctrine of the special and inde- embarked on a sea of speculation. We could, 
pendent creation of every species that now indeed, state ow one species differed from 
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another species in every particular of which 
we had knowledge; but we could draw no 
sound inferences as to the reason or cause of 
such differences or resemblances, except by 
claiming to know the very object and mean- 
ing of the Creator in producing such diversity. 
And, in point of fact, the chief inference that 
was drawn is now proved to be erroneous. It 
was generally assumed, as almost self-evident, 
that the ultimate cause of the differences in 
the forms, structures, and habits of the organic 
productions of different countries, was that 
each species inhabiting a country was specially 
adapted to the physical conditions that pre- 
vailed there, to which it was exactly fitted. 
Even if this theory had been true, it was an 
unproductive ultimate fact, for it was never 
pretended that we could discover any reason for 
the limitation of humming-birds and cactuses 
to America, of hippopotami to Africa, or of 
kangaroos and gum-trees to Australia; and 
we were obliged to believe either that these 
countries possessed hidden peculiarities,f cli- 
mate or other conditions, or that this was 
only one out of many unknown and unknow- 
able causes determining the special action of 
the creative power. All this was felt to be so 
unsatisfactory that the majority of naturalists 
openly declared that their sole business was to 
accumulate facts, and that any attempt to 
codrdinate these facts and see what inferences 
could be drawn from them was altogether 
premature. In this frame of mind, year after 
year passed away, adding its quota to the vast 
mass of undigested facts which were accumu- 
lating in every branch of the science. The 
remotest parts of the globe were ransacked to 
add to the treasures of our museums, and the 
number of known species became so enormous 
that students began to confine themselves 
not merely to single classes, as birds or insects, 
but to single orders, as beetles or land-shells, 
or even to smaller groups, as weevils or butter- 
flies. All, too, were so impressed with the 
belief in the reality and permanence of species, 
that endless labor was bestowed on the at- 
tempt to distinguish them,—a task whose 
hopelessness may be inferred from the fact 
that, even in the well-known British flora, one 
authority describes sixty-two species of bram- 
bles and roses, another of equal eminence 
only ten species of the same groups ; and it is 
by no means uncommon for two, five, or even 
ten species of one author to be classed as a 
single species by another. All this time geolo- 
gists had been so assiduously at work in the 
discovery of organic remains that the extinct 
species often equalled, and, in some groups— 
as the Mollusca —very far exceeded those now 
living on the earth, and these were all found 
to belong to the very same classes and orders, 
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and to form part of one great system. Much 
attention was now paid to the geological suc- 
cession of the different groups of animals, 
which were found to exhibit a progressive ad- 
vancement from ancient to recent times, 
while the great breaks in the series between 
distinct great geological formations were held 
to show that the older forms of life had been 
destroyed, and were replaced by a new cre- 
ation of a more advanced organization suited 
to the altered conditions of the world. 

And thus, perhaps, we might have gone on 
to this day, ever accumulating fresh masses of 
fact, while each set of workers became ever 
more and more occupied in their own depart- 
ments of study, and, for want of any intelli- 
gible theory to connect and harmonize the 
whole, less and less able to appreciate the 
labors of their colleagues, had not Charles 
Darwin made his memorable voyage around 
the world, and thenceforth devoted himself, 
as so many had done before him, to a life of 
patient research in the domain of organic 
nature. But how different was the result! 
Others have added greatly to our knowledge 
of details, or have created a reputation by some 
important work ; he has given us new concep- 
tions of the world of life, and a theory which 
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is itself a powerful instrument of research ; 
has shown us how to combine into one con- 
sistent whole the facts accumulated by all the 
separate classes of workers, and has thereby 
revolutionized the whole study of nature. Let 
us endeavor to see by what means he arrived 
at this vast result. 

Passing by the ancestry and early life of 
Darwin, which have been made known to the 
whole reading public by countless biograph- 
ical notices, we may begin with the first event 
to which we can distinctly trace his future 
greatness—his appointment as naturalist to 
the Beagle, on the recommendation of his 
friend and natural history teacher, Professor 
Henslow, of Cambridge University. It was in 


1831, when Darwin, then twenty-two years of 


age, had just taken his B. A., that he left Eng- 
land on his five years’ voyage in the Southern 
Hemisphere. It is probably to this circum- 
stance that the world owes the great revolu- 
tion in our conception of the organic world 
so well known as the Darwinian theory. The 
opportunity of studying nature in new and 


strange lands; of comparing the productions of 


one country with those of another ; of investi- 


gating the physical and biological relations of 


islands and continents; of watching the struggle 
for existence in regions where civilization has 
not disturbed the free action and reaction 


of the various groups of animals and plants 


on each other; and, what is perhaps more 
important still, the ample leisure to ponder 
again and again on every phase of the phe- 
nomena which presented themselves, free from 
the attractions of society and the disturbing ex- 
citement of daily association with contempo- 
rary men of science,—these are the conditions 
most favorable te the formation of habits of 
original thought, and the months and years 
which at first sight appear intellectually 
wasted in the companionship of uncivilized 
man, or in the solitary contemplation of na- 
ture, are those in which the seed was sown 
which was destined to produce in after-years 
the mature fruit of great philosophical con- 
ceptions. Let us then first glance over the 
‘Journal of Researches,” in which are re- 
corded the main facts and observations which 
— the young traveler, and see how far 
can detect here the germs of those ideas 
a problems to the w orking out of which he 
devoted a long and laborious life. 

The question of the causes which have pro- 
duced the distribution and the dispersal of or- 
ganisms seems to have been with hima constant 
subject of observation and meditation. At an 
early period of the voyage he collected infu- 
sorial dust which fell on the ship when at sea, 
and he notes the suggestive fact that in sim- 
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ilar dust collected on a vessel three hundred 
miles from land he found particles of stone 
above the thousandth of an inch square, and 
remarks: “After this fact, one need not be 
surprised at the diffusion of the far lighter and 
smaller sporules of cryptogamic plants.” He 
records many instances of insects occurring far 
out at sea, on one occasion when the near- 
est land was three hundred and seventy 
miles distant. He paid special attention 
to the insects and plants inhabiting the 
Keeling or Cocos, and other recently formed 
coralline or volcanic islands; the contrast 
of these with the peculiar productions of 
the Galapagos evidently impressed him 
profoundly ; while the remarkable facts pre- 
sented by this latter group of islands brought 
out so clearly and strongly the insuperable 
difficulties of the then accepted theory of the 
independent origin of species, as to keep this 
great problem ever present to his mind, and, 
at a later period, to lead him to devote himself 
to the patient and laborious inquiries which 
were the foundation of his immortal work. 
He again and again remarks on the singular 
facts presented by these islands. Why, he 
asks, were the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Galapagos created on American types of or- 
ganization, though the two countries differ 


totally in geological character and physical 
conditions ? Why are so many of the species 


peculiar to the separate islands? He “is 
astonished at the amount of creative force, if 
such an expression may be used, displayed in 
these small, barren and rocky islands; and 
still more so at its diverse, yet analogous 
‘action on points so near each other.” 

The variations which occur in species, as 
well as the modifications of the same organ 
in allied species,—subjects which had been 
much neglected by ordinary naturalists,—were 
constantly noted and commented on. He 
remarks on the occasional blindness of the 
burrowing tucutucu of the pampas as sup- 
porting the view of Lamarck on the gradu- 
ally acquired blindness of the aspalax ; on the 
hard point of the tail of the trigonocephalus, 
which constantly vibrates and produces a 
rattling noise by striking against grass and 
brushwood, as a character varying toward the 
complete rattle of the rattlesnake; on the 
small size of the wild horses in the Falkland 
Islands, as progressing toward a small breed 
like the Shetland ponies of the north ; and on 
the strange fact of the cattle having increased 
i size, and having partly separated into two 
differently colored breeds. While collecting 

remains of the great extinct mammals of 
the pampas, he was much impressed by the 
fact that, however huge in size or strange in 
form, they were all allied to living South 
Vo. XXV.— 40. 
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American animals, as are those of the cave- 
deposits of Australia to the marsupials of that 
country; and he thereon remarks: “ This 
wonderful relationship in the same continent 
between the dead and the living, will, I do 
not doubt, hereafter throw more light on the 
appearance of organic beings on our earth, 
and their disappearance from it, than any 
other class of facts.” 

He also saw, at this early period, the im- 
portant fact that there is some great and con- 
stant check to the increase of wild animals, 
though most of them breed very rapidly, and, 
of course, would increase in a geometrical ratio 
were some such check not in constant action. 
He traces the comparative rarity of a species 
to less favorable conditions of existence, and 
extinction to the normal action of still more 
unfavorable conditions, and compares the 
destruction of a species by man and its ex- 
tinction by its natural enemies as being phe- 
nomena of the same essential nature. The 
various classes of facts here referred to seemed 
to him “to throw some light on the origin 
of species—that mystery of mysteries, as it 
has been called by one of our greatest phil- 
osophers”; and he tells us that, soon after 
his return home in 1837, it occurred to him 
“that something might perhaps be made out 
on this question by patiently accumulating 
and reflecting on all sarts of facts which 
could possibly have any bearing upon it.” 
We know from his own statement that he 
had already perceived that no explanation 
but some form of the derivation or develop- 
ment hypothesis, as it was then termed, would 
adequately explain the remarkable facts of 
distribution and geological succession which 
he had observed during his voyage; yet he 
tells us that he worked on for five years before 
he allowed himself to speculate on the sub- 
ject; and then, having formulated his pro- 
visional hypothesis in a definite shape during 
the next two years, he devoted fifteen years 
more to continuous observation, experiment, 
and literary research, before he gave to the 
astounded scientific world an abstract of his 
theory in all its wide-embracing scope and 
vast array of evidence, in his epoch-making 
volume, “The Origin of Species.” 

If we add to the periods enumerated above 
the five years of observation and study during 
the voyage, we find that this work was the 
outcome of fwenty-nine years of continuous 
thought and labor, by one of the most patient, 
most truth-loving, and most acute intellects 
of our age. During all this long period only 
a very few of his most intimate friends were 
aware that he had departed from the then 
beaten track of biological study, while the 
great body of naturalists only knew him as a 
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good geologist, as the writer of an interesting 
book of travels, and the author of an admi- 
rable monograph of the arrhipedia or barna- 
cles, as well as of a most ingenious explanation 
of the origin and structure of coral-reefs—a 
series of volumes which were the direct out- 
come of his voyage, and which gave him an 
established reputation. Even when the great 
work at last appeared, few could appreciate 
the enormous basis of fact and experiment on 
which it rested, until, during the succeeding 
twenty years, there appeared that remarkable 
succession of works which exhibited a sample 
(and only a sample) of the exhaustless store 
of materials and the profound maturity of 
thought on which his early volume was 
founded. From these various works, aided 
by some personal intercourse and a corre- 
spondence extending over twenty years, the 
present writer will endeavor to indicate the 
nature and extent of Darwin’s researches. 


ALTHOUGH, as we have said, Darwin had 
early arrived at the conclusion that allied 
species had descended from common an- 
cestors by gradual modification, it long re- 
mained to him an inexplicable problem how 
the necessary degree of modification could 
have been effected, and he adds: “ It would 
thus have remained forever, had I not 
studied domestic productions, and thus ac- 
quired a just idea of the power of selection.” 
These researches, very briefly sketched in 
the first and parts of the fifth and ninth 
chapters of the “Origin of Species,” were 
published at length (after a delay of nine 
years, owing to ill health) in two large vol- 
umes, with the title “ Animals and Plants 
under Domestication ;” and no one who has 
not read these can form an adequate idea 
of the wide range and thorough character 
of the investigation on which every statement 
or suggestion in the former work was founded. 
The copious references to authorities show 
us that Darwin must have searched through 
almost the entire literature of agriculture and 
horticulture, of horse and cattle breeding, 
of sporting, of dog, cat, pigeon and fowl fan- 
cying, including endless series of reviews, 
magazines, journals of societies, and news- 
papers, besides every scientific treatise bear- 
ing in any way on the subject, whether 

ublished in England, on the Continent, or 
m America. The facts thus laboriously gath- 
ered were supplemented by personal inquiries 
among zodlogists and botanists, farmers, gar- 
deners, sporting-men, pigeon-fanciers, travel- 
ers, and any one who could possibly afford 
direct personal information on any of the 
matters he was investigating. Then came 
his own observation and experiment, to fill 


up gaps, to settle doubtful points, or to de- 
termine questions the importance of inquir- 
ing into which no one had ever suspected ; 
and lastly, there was the power of arrange- 
ment and comparison, the originality and 
depth of thought, which drew out from this 
vast mass of heterogeneous materials conclu- 
sions of the highest value as bearing on the 
question of the possible change of species, 
and the means by which it had been brought 
about. 

In order to determine the nature and 
amount of the variability of domestic produc- 
tions, he prepared skeletons of all the more 
important breeds of rabbits, pigeons, fowls, 
and ducks, as well as of the wild races from 
which they are known to have been produced, 
and showed, both by measurements and by 
accurate drawings, that not only superficial 
characters, but almost every part of the 
bony structure varied to such an amount as 
usually characterizes very distinct species or 
even distinct genera of wild animals. Another 
set of experiments was made by crossing the 
differents breeds of pigeons and fowls which 
were most completely unlike the wild race, 
with the result that in many cases the off- 
spring were more like the wild ancestor than 
either of the parents. These experiments, 
supported by a mass of facts observed by 
other persons, served to establish the principle 
of the tendency of crosses to revert to the 
ancestral form; and this principle enabled 
him to explain the interesting fact of the 
frequent appearance of stripes on mules, and 
occasionally on dun-colored horses, on the 
hypothesis, supported by a mass of collateral 
evidence, that the common ancestor of the 
horse, ass, and zebra tribe was a striped and 
dun-colored animal. 

A number of very important conclusions 
were deduced from the facts presented by 
domesticated animals and plants, a few of 
which may be here referred to. For example, 
it was proved that the parts most selected or 
which had already most varied—as the tail in 
fan-tailed pigeons, which has more tail-feathers 
than any other of the eight thousand different 
kinds of living birds,—were most subject to 
further variation; and this showed that, when 
once any part had begun to change, variations 
became more abundant, thus furnishing ma- 
terials to render still further change in the 
same direction comparatively easy. This 1s 
the secret of the rapid improvement of breeds 
or races, and is equally applicable to the for- 
mation of species by natural selection. Again, 
it was found that in many cases, when much 
variation occurred, there was a tendency to 4 
difference in the sexes which had not before 
existed. This has been observed in sheep, 
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in fowls, and in pigeons, and it is very inter- 
esting as indicating the origin of that wonder- 
ful diversity of sex which occurs in several 
groups of animals. Another curious fact is 
the correlation of parts which occurs in many 
animals, such as the tusks and bristles of 
swine, and the hair and teeth in some dogs, 
both increasing or becoming lost together; 
the beaks and feet of pigeons, both increasing 
or diminishing together; the color and size 
of the leaves and seeds.changing simultane- 
ously in some plants; and numerous other 
instances which serve to explain some of the 
peculiar characters of natural objects for which 
we can discover or imagine no direct use. 

The effects of disuse in causing the diminu- 
tion of an organ was exhibited by careful 
comparison and measurements of tame and 
wild birds. The sternum, scapulz, and furcula 
to which the muscles used in flight are at- 
tached, are found to be diminished in domestic 
pigeons, as were the wing-bones in domestic 
fowls, the capacity of the skull in tame rabbits, 
and the size and strength of the wings in silk- 
worm moths. The evidence afforded by the 
breeds of pigeons (which have been domesti- 
cated for so many centuries and in so many 
parts of the world) of the process of selection, 
whether unconscious or methodical, is very 
clearly set forth, and serves as a typical ex- 
ample with which to compare the various 
phenomena presented by allied species in a 
state of nature; and in considering that evi- 
dence he thus replies to some objections : 

“T have heard it objected that the forma- 
tion of the several domestic races of the 
pigeon throws no light on the origin of the wild 
species of the columbidz, because their differ- 
ences are not of the same nature. The domes- 
tic races, for instance, do not differ, or hardly 
at all, in the relative lengths and shapes of the 
primary wing-feathers, in the relative length of 
the hind toe, or in habits of life, as in roosting 
and building on trees. But the above objection 
shows how completely the principle of selec- 
tion has been misunderstood. It is not likely 
that characters selected by the caprice of man 
should resemble differences preserved under 
natural conditions, either from being of direct 
service to each species, or from standing in 
correlation with other modified and serviceable 
Structures. Until man selects birds differing 
in the relative length of the wing-feathers or 
toes, etc., no sensible change in these parts 
should be expected. * * * With respect to 
the domestic races not roosting or building in 
trees, it is obvious that fanciers would never 
attend to or select such changes in habits.” 

Still more remarkable, perhaps, is the col- 
lection of facts afforded by plants, which 
can be so much more easily cultivated and 
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experimented upon than animals, while the 
general phenomena they present are strikingly 
accordant in the two kingdoms. As an ex- 
ample of the great mass of facts afforded by 
horticulture, he records that three hundred 
distinct varieties were produced, in the course 
of fifty years, from a single wild rose (Resa 
spinosissima). We find in these volumes enor- 
mous collections of facts on bud-variation, or 
the occurrence of changes in the flower or 
leaf-buds of full-grown plants, from which 
new varieties can be and often are produced ; 
and, after a most full and interesting discus- 
sion of the cases, it is shown that some are 
probably due to reversion to an ancestral 
form, others to reversion to one parent when 
the plant has been derived from a cross, and 
others, again, to that spontaneous variability 
which seems to be the universal characteristic 
of all living organisms. 

Three very interesting chapters are then 
devoted to the subject of inheritance, and a 
host of strange and heretofore inexplicable 
facts are brought together, compared, and 
classified, and shown to be in accordance with 
a few general principles. Then follow five 
chapters on crossing and hybridism, perhaps 
the most important in the whole work, since 
they afford the clue to so much of the varied 
structure and complex relations of animals 
and plants. Notwithstanding the enormous 
mass of facts and observations here given, the 
portion relating to plants is often but an ab- 
stract of the results of his own elaborate ex- 
periments, carried on for a long series of 
years, and given at length in three separate 
volumes on “ The Fertilization of Orchids,” 
on “Cross and Self-Fertilization of Plants,” 
and on “The Forms of Flowers.” These 
works may be said to have revolutionized the 
science of botany, since, for the first time, 
they gave a clear and intelligible reason for 
the existence of that wonderful diversity in 
the form, colors, and structure of flowers, on 
the details of which the systematic botanist 
had founded his generic and specific distinc- 
tions, but as to whose meaning or use he was, 
for the most part, profoundly ignorant. The 
investigation of the whole subject of crossin 
and hybridity had shown that, although hy- 
brids between distinct species usually pro- 
duced sterile offspring, yet crosses between 
slightly different varieties led to increased fer- 
tility; and, during some experiments on this 
subject, Darwin found that the produce of 
these crosses were also remarkable for vigor 
of growth. This led to a long series of ex- 
perimental researches, the general result of 
which was: to establish the important propo- 
sition that cross-fertilization is of the greatest 
importance to the health, vigor, and fertility 














of plants. The fact that the majority of flow- 
ers are hermaphrodite, and appear to be 
adapted for self-fertilization, seemed to be op- 
posed to this view, till it was found that, in 
almost every case, there were special arrange 
ments for insuring, either constantly or occa- 
sionally, the transference of pollen from the 
flowers of one plant to those of another of the 
same species. In the case of orchids, it was 
shown that those strange and beautiful flow- 
ers owed their singular and often fantastic 
forms and exceptional structure to special 
adaptations for cross-fertilization by insects, 
without the agency of which most of them 
would be absolutely sterile. Many of the spe- 
cies are adapted to particular species or 
groups of insects, and can be fertilized by no 
others; and careful experiment and much 
thought was often required to find out the 
exact way in which this was effected. In 
some instances the structure of the flowers 
seemed adapted to prevent fertilization alto- 
gether, till it was at length discovered that a 
particular insect entering the flower in one 
particular way caused the pollen to stick to 
some part of its body, which was always the 
exact part which the insect, on visiting an- 
other flower, would bring in contact with the 
stigma, and thus fertilize it. These investiga- 
tions explained a host of curious facts which 
had hitherto been facts only without mean- 
ing, such as the twisting of the ovary in most 
of our wild orchids, which was found to be 
often necessary to bring the flower into a 
proper position for fertilization,—the exist- 
ence of sacs, cups, or spurs, the latter often 
of enormous length, but shown to be each 
adapted to the structure of some particular 
insect, and often serving to prevent other 
insects from reaching the nectar which they 
might rob without fertilizing the flower,—the 
form, size, position, rugosities, or color of the 
lip, serving as a landing-place for insects and 
a guide to the nectar-secreting organs,—the 
varied odors, sometimes emitted by day, and 
sometimes by night only, according as the 
fertilizing insect was diurnal or nocturnal, and 
other characters too numerous to refer to here, 
so that it became evident that every pecu- 
liarity of these wonderful plants, in form or 
structure, in color or marking, in the smooth- 
ness, rugosity, or hairiness of parts of the 
flower, in their times of opening, their move- 
ments, or their odors, had its special purpose, 
and was, in some way or other, adapted to 
secure the fertilization of the flower and the 
preservation of the species. 

The next set of observations, on some of 
our commonest English flowers of apparently 
simple structure, were not less original and 
instructive. The cowslip (Primuda veris) has 
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two kinds of flowers in nearly equal propor. 
tions: in the one the stamens are long and 
the style short, and in the other the reverse, 
so that in the one the stamens are visible at 
the mouth of the tube of the flower, in the 
other the stigma occupies the same place, 
while the stamens are half way down the 
tube. This fact had been known to botanists 
for seventy years, but had been classed as a 
case of mere variability, and therefore con- 
sidered to be of no importance. In 1860 
Darwin set to work to find out what it meant, 
since, according to his views, a definite vari- 
ation like this must have a purpose. After a 
considerable amount of observation and ex- 
periment, he found that bees and moths 
visited the flowers, and that their probosces 
became covered with pollen while sucking up 
the nectar, and further, that the pollen of a 
long-sfamened plant would be most surely de- 
posited on the stigma of the long-s¢y/ed plants, 
and vice versé. Now followed a long series 
of experiments, in which cowslips were ferti- 
lized either with pollen from the same kind 
or from a different kind of flower, and the 
invariable result was that the crosses between 
the two different kinds of flowers produced 
more good capsules, and more seeds in each 
capsule ; and as these crosses would be most 
frequently effected by insects, it was clear that 
this curious arrangement directly served to 
increase the fertility of this common plant. 
The same thing was found to occur in the 
primrose, and in many other species of Prim- 
ulacez, as well as in flax (Linum perenne), 
lungworts (/udmonaria ), and a host of other 
plants, including the American partridge-berry 
(Mitchella repens). These are called dimor- 
phic heterostyled plants. 

Still more extraordinary is the case of the 
common loosestrife (Zythrum Salicaria ),which 
has both stamens and styles of three distinct 
lengths, each flower having two sets of sta- 
mens and one style, all of different lengths, 
and arranged in three different ways: (1) 
a short style, with six medium and six long 
stamens ; (2) a medium style, with six short 
and six long stamens; (3) a long style, with 
six medium and six short stamens. These 
flowers can be fertilized in eighteen distinct 
ways, necessitating a vast number of experi- 
ments, the result being, as in the case of the 
cowslip, that flowers fertilized by the pollen 
from stamens of the same length as the styles, 
gave on the average a larger number of cap- 
sules and a very much larger number of seeds 
than in any other case. e exact correspon- 
dence in the length of the style of each form 
with that of one set of stamens in the other 
forms insures that the pollen attached to any 
part of the body of an insect shall be applied 
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to a style of the same length on another 
plant, and there is thus a triple chance of the 
maximum of fertility. Some other species of 
lythrum, of oxalis, and pontederia, were 
also found to have three-formed stamens and 
styles; and in the case of the oxalis, experi- 
ments were made showing that crosses be- 
tween flowers with stamens and styles of 
unequal length: were always nearly barren. 
During these experiments twenty thousand 
seeds of Lythrum Salicaria were counted under 
the microscope. For several years a further 
supplementary series of experiments was car- 
ried out, showing that the seeds produced by 
the illegitimate crosses (as he terms them) 
were not only very few, but, when sown, al- 
ways produced comparatively weak, small, or 
unhealthy plants, not likely to exist in compe- 
tition with the stronger offspring of legitimate 
crosses. There is thus the clearest proof that 
these complex arrangements have the im- 
portant end of securing both a more abun- 
dant and more vigorous offspring. 

Perhaps no researches in the whole course 
of the study of nature have been so fertile in 
results as these. No sooner were they made 
known than observers set to work in every 
part of the world to examine familiar plants 
under this new aspect. With very few ex- 
ceptions it is now found that every flower 
presents arrangements for securing cross-fer- 
tilization, either constantly or occasionally, 
sometimes by the agency of the wind, but 
more frequently through the mediation of in- 
sects or birds. Almost all the irregularity and 
want of symmetry in the forms of flowers, 
which add so much to their variety and 
beauty, are found to be due to this cause; the 
production of nectar and the various nectar- 
secreting organs are directly due to it, as are 
the various odors and the various colors and 
markings of flowers. In many cases flowers 
which seem so simply constructed that the 
pollen mus? fall on the stigma and thus pro- 
duce self-fertilization, are yet surely cross-fer- 
tilized, owing to the circumstance of the 
stigma and the anthers arriving at maturity 
at slightly different periods, so that, though 
the pollen may fall on the stigma of its own 
flower, fertilization does not result; but when 
insects carry the pollen to another plant the 
flowers of which are a little more advanced, 
cross-fertilization is effected. There is literally 
no end to the subjects of inquiry thus opened 
up, since every single species, and even many 
varieties of flowering plants, present slight pe- 
culiarities which modify to some extent their 
mode of fertilization. This is well shown by 
the remarkable observations of the German 

tanist Kerner, who points out that a vast 
number of details in the structure of plants, 
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hitherto inexplicable, are due to the necessity 
of keeping away “unbidden guests,” such as 
snails, slugs, ants, and many other kinds of 
animals, which would destroy the flowers or 
the pollen before the seeds were produced. 
When this evident principle is once grasped, 
it is seen that almost all the peculiarities in 
the form, size, and clothing of plants are to 
be thus explained—as the spines or hairs of 
the stem and branches, or the glutinous se- 
cretion which effectually prevents ants from 
ascending the stem, the drooping of the 
flowers to keep out rain or to prevent certain 
insects from entering them, and a thousand 
other details which are described in Kerner’s 
most instructive volume. This branch of the 
inquiry was hardly touched upon by Darwin, 
but it is none the less a direct outcome of his 
method and his teaching. 

But we must pass on from these seduc- 
tive subjects to give some indication of the 
numerous branches of inquiry of which we 
have the results given us in the “ Origin of 
Species,” but which have not yet been pub- 
lished in detail. The observations and experi- 
ments on the relations of species in a state of 
nature, on checks to increase and on the 
struggle for existence,— were probably as nu- 
merous and exhaustive as those on domesti- 
cated animals and plants. As examples of 
this we find indications of careful experiments 
on seedling plants and weeds, to determine 
what proportion of them were destroyed by 
enemies before they came to maturity ; while 
another set of observations determined the 
influence of the more robust in killing out the 
weaker plants with which they come into 
competition. This last fact, so simple in itself, 
yet so much overlooked, affords an explana- 
tion of many of thé eccentricities of plant 
distribution, cultivation, and naturalization, 
Every one who has tried it knows the diffi- 
culty or impossibility of getting foreign plants, 
however hardy, to take care of themselves in 
a garden as in a state of nature. Wherever we 
go among the woods, mountains, and mead- 
ows of the temperate zone, we find a variety 
of charming flowers growing luxuriantly amid 
a dense vegetation of other plants, none of 
which seem to interfere with each other. By 
far the larger number of these plants will grow 
with equal luxuriance in our gardens, showing 
that peculiarities of soil and climate are not 
of vital importance ; but not one in a thou- 
sand of these plants ever runs wild with us, or 
can be naturalized by the most assiduous 
trials; and if we attempt to grow them under 
natural conditions in our gardens, they very 
soon succumb under the competition of the 
plants by which they are surrounded, It is 
only by constant attention, not so much to 
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them as to their neighbors,—by pruning and 
weeding close around them so as to allow 
them to get a due proportion of light, air, and 
moisture, that they can be got to live. Let 
any one bring home a square foot of turf 
from a common or hill-top, containing some 
choice plant growing and flowering luxuri- 
antly, and place it in his garden, untouched, 
in the most favorable conditions of light and 
moisture, and in a year or two it will almost 
certainly disappear, killed out by the more 
vigorous growth of other plants. The con- 
stancy of this result, even with plants removed 
only a mile or two, is a most striking illustra- 
tion of the preponderating influence of or- 
ganism on organism, that is, of the struggle 
for existence. The rare and delicate flower 
which we find in one field or hedge-row, while 
for miles around there is no trace of it, 
maintains itself there, not on account of any 
specialty of soil or aspect, or other physical 
conditions being directly favorable to itself, 
but because in that spot only there exists the 
exact combination of other plants and ani- 
mals which alone is not incompatible with its 
well-being, that combination perhaps being 
determined by local conditions or changes 
which many years ago allowed a different 
set of plants and animals to monopolize the 
soil and thus keep out intruders. Such con- 
siderations teach us that the varying combina- 
tions of plants characteristic of almost every 
separate field or bank, or hill-side, or wood 
throughout our land, is the result of a most 
complex and delicate balance of organic 
forces—the final outcome for the time-being 
of the constant struggle of plants and animals 
to maintain their existence. 


ANOTHER valuable set of experiments and 
observations are those bearing on the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals and plants— 
a branch of natural history which under the 
old idea of special creations had no scientific 
existence. It is to Darwin that we owe the 
establishment of the distinction of oceanic 
from continental islands, while he first showed 
us the various modes by which the former 
class of islands have been stocked with life. 
By a laborious research in all the accounts 
of old voyages, he ascertained that none of 
the islands of the great oceans very remote 
from land possessed either land mammalia or 
amphibia when first visited; and on exami- 
nation it is found that all these islands are 
either of volcanic origin or consist of coral 
reefs, and are therefore presumably of com- 
paratively recent independent origin, not 
portions of submerged continents, as they 
were formerly supposed to be. Yet these 
same islands are fairly stocked with plants, 
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insects, land-shells, birds, and often with 
reptiles, more particularly lizards, usually of 
peculiar species, and it thus becomes important 
to ascertain how these organisms onginally 
reached the islands, and the comparative 
powers different groups of plants and animals 
possess of traversing a wide extent of ocean. 

With this view Darwin made numerous ob- 
servations and some ingenious experiments. 
He endeavored to ascertain how long different 
kinds of seeds will resist the action of salt 
water without losing their vitality, and the 
result showed that a large number of seeds 
will float a month without injury, while 
some few survived an immersion of one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven days. Now, as oceai 
currents flow on the average thirty-three 
miles a day, seeds might easily be carried a 
thousand miles, and in very exceptional cases 
even three thousand miles, and still grow. 
Again, it is known that drift-timber is often 
carried enormous distances, and some of the 
inhabitants of the remote coral-islands of the 
Pacific obtain wood by this means, as well as 
stones fastened among the roots. Now, Dar- 
win examined torn-up trees, and found that 
stones are often inclosed by the roots growing 
around them so as to leave closed cavities 
containing earth behind; and from a small 
portion of earth thus completely inclosed, he 
raised three dicotyledonous plants. Again, the 
seeds that have passed through the bodies 
of birds germinate freely, and thus birds may 
carry plants from island to island. Earth 
often adheres to the feet of aquatic and 
wading birds, and these migrate to enormous 
distances and visit the remotest islands, and 
from earth thus attached to birds’ feet several 
plants were raised. As showing the impor- 
tance of this mode of transport, an experiment 
was made with six and three-fourths ounces 
of mud taken from the edge of a little pond, 
and it was found to contain the enormous 
number of five hundred and _ thirty-seven 
seeds of several distinct species! This was 
proved by keeping the mud under glass and 
pulling up each plant as it appeared, and at 
the end of six months the result was as given 
above. It was also found that small portions 
of aquatic plants were often entangled in the 
feet of birds, and to these as well as to the 
feet themselves mollusks or their eggs were 
found to be attached, furnishing a mode of 
distribution for such organisms. Experiments 
were also made on the power of land-shells 
to resist the action of sea-water; and we 
have already referred to the observations on 
volcanic dust carried far out to sea illustrating 
the facilities for the wide extension by aérial 
currents of such plants as have very minute 
or very light seeds. This series of observa- 
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tions and experiments, supplemented by those 
of other observers, has been applied by the 
writer of this article to explain in some detail 
the remarkable phenomena presented by the 
distribution of animals and plants over the 
chief islands of the globe (“ Island Life”). 
The facts are of a character so anomalous 
and apparently contradictory that, on the old 
hypothesis of the special independent crea- 
tion of each species, no rational explanation of 
them could be found ; and we may fairly claim 
that the clear and often detailed explanation 
which can be given by means of the theories 
and investigations of Darwin lend a powerful 
support to his views, and go far to complete 
the demonstration of their correctness. 

Our space will not permit us to do more 
than advert to the numerous ingenious ex- 
planations and suggestions with which the 
“Origin of Species” abounds, such as, for 
example, the strange fact of so many of the 
beetles of Madeira being wingless, while the 
same species, or their near allies on the con- 
tinent of Europe, have full powers of flight ; 
and that this is not due to any direct action 
of climate or physical conditions is proved by 
the equally curious fact that such species of 
insects as have wings in Madeira have them 
rather larger than usual, Equally new and 
important is the Darwinian explanation of the 
form of the bee’s cell, which is shown to be 
due to a few simple instincts which necessa- 
rily lead to the exact hexagonal cell with the 
base formed of three triangular plates in- 
clined at definite angles, on which so much 
mathematical learning and misplaced admi- 
ration have been expended; and this explana- 
tion is no theory, but is the direct outcome 
of experiments on the bees at work, as orig- 
inal as they were ingenious and convincing. 

We must, however, pass on to the great 
and important work, “ The Descent of Man 
and Selection in Relation to Sex,” which 
abounds in strange facts and suggestive ex- 
planations ; and for the reader who wishes 
to understand the character and bearing of 
Darwin's : teachings, this book is the fitting 
supplement to the “Origin of Species” and 
the “ Domesticated Animals and Plants.” 
To give any adequate account of this mest 
remarkable book and the controversies to 
which it has given rise, would require an artj- 
cle to itself. We refer to it here in order to 
point out what is not generally known, that 
its publication was entirely out of its due 
course, and was not anticipated by its author 
three years before. In the introduction to 
“ Domesticated Animals” (published in 1868), 

explaining the scope of that work, he 
told us that, in a second work, he should treat 
of “ Variation Under Nature,” giving copious 
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facts on variation, local and general, on races, 
sub-species, and species, on geometrical in- 
crease, on the struggle for existence, with the 
results of experiments showing that diversity 
of forms enables more life to be supported on 
a given area, while the extermination of less 
improved forms, the formation of genera and 
families, and the process of natural selection, 
would be fully discussed. This work would 
have given all the facts on which Chapters II. 
to V. of the “ Origin of Species” were founded. 
In a third work he proposed to show, in de- 
tail, how many classes of facts natural selec- 
tion explains, such as geological succession, 
geographical distribution, embryology, affin- 
ities, classification, rudimentary organs, etc., 
etc., thus giving the facts and reasonings in 
full on which the latter part of the “ Ori- 
gin of Species” was founded. Unfortunately, 
neither of these works has appeared, and 
thus the symmetry and completeness of the 
body of facts which Darwin had collected 
have never been made public. The cause 
is‘ well known to have been the continued 
pressure of ill-health. The work on “ Domes- 
ticated Animals” was thus delayed many 
years, after which came the labor of bringing 
out a much enlarged edition of the “ Ongin 
of Species.” The “ Descent of Man” was, 
apparently, at first intended to be a compar- 
atively small book, but a difficulty connected 
with the origin of the distinctive peculiarities 
of the two sexes led to an investigation of 
this subject throughout the animal kingdom. 
This was found to be of such extreme interest, 
and to have such important applications, that 
its development with the completeness char- 
acteristic of all the writer’s work led to the 
production of two bulky volumes, followed 
by another volume on the “ Expression of the 
Emotions in Man and Animals,” not less 
instructive. None of Darwin’s works has 
excited greater interest or more bitter contro- 
versy than that on man; and the correction 
of the numerous reprints, and of a final en- 
larged edition in 1874, was found to be so 
laborious a task as to convince him that any 
such extensive literary works as those pro- 
jected and announced six years previously 
must be finally abandoned. This, however, 
by no means implied cessation from work. 
Observation and experiment were the delight 
and relaxation of Darwin's life, and he now 
continued and supplemented those numerous 
researches on plants we have already referred 
to. A new edition of an earlier work on the 
“ Movements of Climbing Plants” appeared 
in 1875; a thick volume on “ Insectivorous 
Plants” in the same year; “ Cross and Self- 
Fertilization ” in 1876; the “ Forms of Flow- 
ers” in 1877; the “ Movements of Plants,” 
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embodying much original research, in 1880 ; 
and his remarkable little book on “ Earth- 
worms” in 1881. This last work is highly 
characteristic of the author. In 1837 he had 
contributed to the Geological Society a short 
paper on the formation of vegetable mold 
by the agency of worms. For more than 
forty years this subject of his early studies was 
kept in view; experiments were made, in one 
case involving the keeping a field untouched 
for thirty years,—and every opportunity was 
taken of collecting facts and making fresh ob- 
servations, the final result being to elevate 
one of the humblest and most despised of the 
animal creation to the position of an important 
agent in the preparation of the earth for the use 
of the higher animals and of man. 

The sketch now given of Darwin’s work 
is in many respects imperfect, since it has 
given no account of those earlier important 
labors which would alone have made the rep- 
utation of a lesser man. None but the great- 
est geologists have produced more instructive 
works than the two volumes of “ Geological 
Observations” and the profound and original 
essay “On the Structure and Distribution of 
Coral Reefs” ; while the numerous researches 
on the fertilization and structure of flowers 
and the movements of plants would alone 
place him in the rank of a profound and orig- 
inal investigator in botanical science; the most 
distinguished zodlogists and anatomists might 
be proud of the elaborate “ Monograph of the 
Cerripedia,” of which a competent judge says : 

“The prodigious number and minute accuracy of 
his dissections, the exhaustive detail with which he 
worked out every branch of his subject—sparing no 
pains in procuring every species that it was possible to 
procure, in collecting all the known facts relating to the 
geographical and geological distribution of the group, 
in tracing all the complicated history of the metamor- 
phoses presented by the individuals of the sundry 
species, in disentangling the problem of the homolo- 
gies of these perplexing animals, etc.—all combine 
to show that, had Mr. Darwin chosen to devote him- 
self to a life of morphological work, his name would 
probably have been second to none in that depart- 
ment of biology.” [“ Nature,” Vol. 26, p. 99. ] 


Yet these works, great as is each of -them 
separately, and, taken altogether, amazing as 
the production of one man, sink into insig- 
nificance as compared with the vast body of 
research and of thought of which the “Ori- 
gin of Species ” is the brief epitome, and with 
which alone the name of Darwin is associated 
by the mass of educated men. I have here 
endeavored, however imperfectly, to enable 
non-specialists to judge of the character and 
extent of this work, and of the vast revolution 
it has effected in our conception of nature,— 
a revolution altogether independent of the 





question whether the theory of “ natural 
selection” is or is not as important a factor 
in bringing about changes of animal and 
vegetable forms, as its author maintained. 
Let us consider for a moment the state of 
mind induced by the new theory and that 
which preceded it. So long as men believed 
that every species was the immediate handi- 
work of the Creator, and was therefore also- 
lutely perfect, they remained altogether blind 
to the meaning of the countless variations 
and adaptations of the parts and organs of 
plants and animals. They who were always 
repeating, parrot-like, that every organism 
was exactly adapted to its conditions and 
surroundings by an all-wise being, were ap- 
parently dulled or incapacitated by this belief 
from any inquiry into the inner meaning of 
what they saw around them, and were con- 
tent to pass over whole classes of facts as in- 
explicable, and to ignore countless details of 
structure under vague notions of a “ general 
plan,” or of variety and beauty being “ ends 
in themselves”; while he whose teachings 
were at first stigmatized as degrading or.even 
atheistical, by devoting to the varied phe- 
nomena of living things the loving, patient, 
and reverent study of one who really had /aith 
in the beauty and harmony and perfection of 
creation, was enabled to bring to light in- 
numerable hidden adaptations, and to prove 
that the most insignificant parts of the mean 
est living things had a use and a purpose, were 
worthy of our earnest study, and fitted to excite 


- our highest and most intelligent admiration. 


That he has done this is the sufficient an- 
swer to his critics and to his few detractors. 
However much our knowledge of nature may 
advance in the future, it will certainly be by 
following in the pathways he has made clear 
for us, and for long years to come the name 
of Darwin will stand for the typical example 
of what the student of nature oughtto be. And 
if we glance back over the whole domain of 
science, we shall find none to stand beside 
him as equals; for in him we find a patient 
observation and collection of facts, as in 
Tycho Brahe; the power of using those facts 
in the determination of laws, as in Kepler; 
combined with the inspirational genius of a 
Newton, through which he was enabled to 
grasp fundamental principles, and so apply 
them as to bring order out of chaos, and il- 
luminate the world of life as Newton illumi- 
nated the material universe. Paraphrasing the 
eulogistic words of the poet, we may say, with 
perhaps a greater approximation to truth: 


“Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night; 
God said, ‘Let Darwin be,’ and all was light.” 


Alfred R. Wallace. 
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PARADISE 





REGAINED. 


THE circling hills of woods and clouds snow-white 
Held, in the golden hour of eventide, 
The lake by which I walked, and seemed to hide 


From view a world yet lov 


elier, whose light 


Streamed up behind their heights and made them glow, 
As wrapped in purest flame, and flung on high 

Bright flakes of glory ’gainst the pale blue sky 

Which bridged with paths of light the lake below. 

I felt sweet music, that I could not hear, 

I saw a poem that I could not read, 


“What place is this,” I cried! 


Lo, at my need, 


Two lovers passed,—’Z was Faradise / for clear 
I saw it shining in his happy eyes, 
I heard it murmur’d in her low replies. 


Maria W. Jones. 


A LOOK INTO HAWTHORNE’S WORKSHOP. 


BEING NOTES FOR A 


BY NATHANIE 


In the preparation of “ Dr. Grimshawe’s 
Secret,”—-a novel by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
which his son is about to make public, — Mr. 
Hawthorne seems to have written, in the way 
of notes and preliminary studies, enough 
matter to cover about sixty magazine pages, 
or in the neighborhood of one hundred and 
eighty pages of an ordinary book. He would 
then appear to have written out, or sketched 
out, more fully the main work,—but even the 
latter evidently failed to meet with his own 
complete approbation. How far the notes and 
preliminary studies were embodied in, or in 
any way used in, the main novel, we cannot 
tell, for we have not yet seen the latter. 

The preliminary notes and studies for 
“Dr. Grimshawe” are in two different groups, 
of very different character. One group (in the 
possession of Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
and now appearing in “ The Atlantic Month- 
ly”) seems to consist of passages written out in 
narrative and dialogue form. Another group, 
of about equal length, consists of notes only. 
These last have been placed in our hands by 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne, with the privilege 
of using here a large part of the material. 
Beginning with the first of the notes, as he 
has copied them out, and going on to the 
end, we see the idea of an extremely strik- 
ing and eminently characteristic romance 
growing to full proportions from the ear- 
hest and slightest suggestions. We not only 
See this, but we see it with an intimacy 
Vou. XXV.—4I. 


POSTHUMOUS ROMANCE, 
L HAWTHORNE, 


that is fairly startling. These notes for “ Dr. 
Grimshawe ” furnish an actual vision of the 
minutest workings of Hawthorne’s mind 
while engaged in the preparation of this book. 
It is as if the modern processes of instantane- 
ous photography had been at that time fully 
perfected and brought to bear upon the very 
brain of the great romancer, while it was in its 
most rapid, at times even most furious action. 
It is a record of everything that was passing 
through his mind at the instant,—of deepest 
thoughts, of thoughts the most trifling and super- 
ficial. His most serious, and his lightest mood 
are chronicled with the same exact fidelity. 
The record is of unique and incalculable 
value, because it is a complete revelation of 
the artistic principles and methods of one 
of the subtlest artists that ever lived. It is, in 
fact, a full and clear recipe for the making of 
a Hawthorne romance. “Something high and 
noble must be put into the man, together with 
morbidness and poison "—(that is a Shakspe- 
rean touch !). “Gather all sorts of picturesque- 
ness about these characters and circumstances, 
and mystify about the old man and his spi- 
der.” ‘The Lord of Braithwaite Hall “ must 
have picturesque characteristics, of course ; 
something that fixes strange and incongruous 
necessities upon him, making him most mis- 
erable under a show of all possible glory 
and splendor and grace and gayety.” “He 
might, as one characteristic, have an ice-cold 
right hand; but this should be only emblem- 
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atic of something else.” “Do not stick at 
any strangeness or preternaturality. It can be 
softened down to any extent, however wild in 
its first conception.” 

In reading this unconscious record we are 
once more impressed by what we may call the 
mastery of Hawthorne over the situation,— 
with his deep ethical insight and the healthy 
cheerfulness of his mind while dealing with 
the most tragic and painful themes. He 
knows the artistic effect of the somber, but it 
must not be “oe somber. Elsie must glimmer 
“through the story, and illuminate it with a 
healthy, natural light.” 

The story is to open in America—in Char- 
ter street, Salem. Living together in the 
same house are the old doctor, with his gi- 
gantic and venomous spider, the boy Ether- 
edge, who is to connect the American with 
the English part of the story, and the girl 
Elsie. In England there are the Lord of 
Braithwaite Hall, who is the Italian-English 
successor to the title, the old pensioner, who 
is the true heir, Etheredge grown to manhood, 
and others. In an early part of the notes, 
Hawthorne writes: “The great gist of the 
story ought to be the natural hatred of men 
and the particular hatred of Americans to an 
aristocracy ; and, at the same time, doing a 
good degree of justice to the aristocratic sys- 
tem by depicting its grand, beautiful, and 
noble characteristics.” Again: “It must be 
shown, I think, throughout, that there is an 
essential difference between English and 
American character, and that the former 
must assimilate itself to the latter, if there is 
to be any union.” 

We leave untouched the very interesting 
first half of the notes (except for the few 
words quoted in the preceding paragraph), and, 
beginning about the middle, give our readers 
(with two slight omissions) all of the last half 
of the series. 

Editor of The Century Magazine. 


Tuis wretched old pensioner keeps recurring 
to me, insisting that I have not sufficiently 
provided for him, nor given him motive 
enough—or any, indeed. At present, there- 
fore, the stubborn old devil will not move. 
Take him at his death-hour, and work back- 
ward from that. He has been smitten with 
death in the old manor-house, surrounded by 
Etheredge, Elsie, the Warden, the Italian- 
Englishman, and other personages of the 
drama. The scene takes place in the stately 
hall of the mansion, surrounded by antique 
associations of arms or furniture, carvings, 
etc. The old man, as his last moment draws 
on, becomes invested with a strange aspect 
and port of dignity and majesty. At the same 
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time the development of the plot is taking 
place. Up to this hour, the probabilities have 
seemed to strengthen that Etheredge is the 
heir of the estate and name ; but, at the very 
last, a slight circumstance shall be counter- 
changed, which shall at once make it evident 
that the old pensioner is the true heir, and 
the spirit of his ancestors shall display itself, 
* * * He may be a sort of reformer, whose 
principles are entirely against hereditary dis- 
tinction. The object of the book, to find the 
treasure-chest, which the silver key found in 
the grave-yard will suit. This at last turns out 
to be the coffin of a young lady, which, being 
opened, it proves to be filled with golden 
locks of her hair. But this quest must be 
merely incidental. Under the hair, or upon 
it, is a roll of obliterated writing. This non- 
sense must be kept subordinate, however. 
’Twont do. Crambo, Mary Mumpson, Cun- 
key, Miss Blagden, Miss Ingersoll, Mr. Rob- 
erts, Marshall Rynders, President Buchanan 
of this United States. * * * 

Take the old man from his earliest original : 
the family name had been changed in Amer- 
ica; his ancestor was the second son of the 
old family, and was thrust out of the paternal 
mansion; there are conflicting testimonies 
wherefor. One account says that he was a 
wild and bloody religionist, and, with his 
own [hand], beheaded the king, and got 
the bloody footstep by treading in a pool 
of his blood on the scaffold. Another account 
bears that he was a Quaker, or somebody 
on the George Fox principle; and that his 
bloody footstep came from his being vio- 
lently and wounded thrust from his paternal 
home. Others say it was of much earlier 
time. Well, this race turns up in America 
with some vague traditions among themselves 
of their descent; they are not Quakers; at 
least, have ceased to be so long before the 
epoch of this story; but still something of 
the spirit of their peaceful ancestor has re- 
mained in them throughout this length of 
time. They keep up their traditions. At 
length there is born an imaginative one, who 
marries early in life, and loses his wife ; his 
affections being thus balked, he leaves his 
son under the charge of a friend (the Doc- 
tor), and goes to England to enter upon a 
quest into his lineage. He becomes slightly 
insane, and, getting more and more en- 
gaged in this delusive enterprise, he re- 
mains abroad all the rest of his life, in 
poverty, in solitude; meanwhile his son has 
grown up, married, and left a daughter, whom 
the Doctor has taken charge of. On the 
Doctor's death, he divides his property be- 
tween the girl and Etheredge; and the gitl, 
as soon as she is at her own disposal, comes 
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abroad in quest of her grandfather, to whom 
the Doctor’s papers have given her a clew. 
The Doctor, an old, humorous bachelor, 
had likewise adopted another child, a boy, 
who struck his fancy in an alms-house, 
whither he had come, attended by an old 
woman. He does this partly because the 
name is that of the family to which his friend 
really belonged. This boy is really the de- 
scendant of the third son of the old family, 
but he imagines himself to be the descendant 
of the old bloody footstep man, in respect to 
whom he adopts the wicked version of the 
story. He also has inherited traditions of 
noble descent, together with certain docu- 
ments, which carry proofs of his birth far 
upward to the original emigrant, who really 
came over in quest of his lost brother, be- 
cause he is penitent for his treatment of him, 
or because, from some family arrangement, it 
was necessary to find him. But he met with 
impediments, such as being carried away by 
the Indians, etc., and ultimately settled in 
Virginia, whence the family emigrated to 
New England. Before he goes to England 
(the present representative I mean), he gets 
his pedigree authenticated, showing, through 
all vicissitudes, that he is descended from the 
second brother. This he holds in his posses- 
sion, and is ready to display it on occasion. 
Meanwhile, the family in England is repre- 
sented by a descendant of the youngest 
brother. There have been traditions of other 
heirs; and messengers, at various times, have 
been sent over to America in quest of them, 
and in hope to find that there were none now 
existing. Also, by the [ ] of the family, 
there is an old custom of keeping a place at 
the family board, and a bed-chamber ready. 
The old man? Yes! I cannot consent to 
such a degradation of his character as is im- 
plied in his seeking the estate and title. He 
must all along have been conscious that it was 
his right; but a peculiar philosophy has taught 
him that he must not take it. No, there 
must be some specific cause ; a curse, for in- 
stance, imposed upon his race if they ever 
assert their right. Why? Something that 
should have made his rank and station hate- 
ful to him—that might be; but how might 
that hate-feeling be continued to his descend- 
ants? So that they should prefer poverty and 
obscurity to name and high position. True. 
This pensioner is the first one, for two cen- 
turies, who has known of his descent; the 
knowledge of it came to him through the 
Doctor’s researches, and he went to England 
to investigate it, with a desire to know his 
relatives and hereditary seat, but not to claim 
them. The Doctor must have a great agency 
in these doings, both of the pensioner and 


Etheredge, making tissues of cobweb out of 
men’s life-threads ; he must have the air, in 
the romance, of a sort of magician, without 
being called so; and even after his death, his 
influence must still be felt. Hold on to this. 
A dark, subtle manager, for the love of man- 
aging — like a spider sitting in the center of 
his web, which stretches far to east and west. 
Who is he then? What interest had he in 
this? Some speculative and philosphical in- 
terest, if any, and he dies before it is gratified. 
I doubt whether twill do, but his enterprises 
go on after his death, and produce strange 
effects without him to control them. He shall 
have stretched out his hand to England, and 
be operating there, making people his pup- 
pets who little think they are so. He must 
have traveled over England in his youth, and 
there have fallen in love and been jilted by a 
lady of this family; hence his spite against 
the family, and his determination to ruin it. 
He shall have sought out, with all his might, 
an heir, and educated Etheredge for that pur- 
pose. There may be a germ in this—I don’t 
know. Perhaps the Doctor himself might be 
an English misanthrope, who had a spite 
against this family. He must be somebody 
who knows all about the English part of the 
family ; and he has some plot against them 
in full concoction, calculated to take effect 
years hence, when he suddenly dies (perhaps 
of the poison of his great spider), and leaves 
his plot to operate as it may, by itself. Make 
his character very weird indeed, and develop 
it in dread and mystery, with as much of the 
grotesque as can be wrought into it. He 
may himself be a member of the family— 
possibly the heir. He shall have meant Eth- 
eredge as his tool, certainly; but, in the end, 
he shall prove to have no ancestry,— an Amer- 
ican son of nobody, evolving the moral that 
we are to give up all those prejudices of birth 
and blood which have been so powerful in 
past ages; at any rate, there shall be but 
vague reasons to believe that Etheredge is of 
that descent, and it shall be a rebuke to him 
for giving up the noble principle that a man 
ought to depend on his own individuality, 
instead of deriving anything from his an- 
cestors. The pauper must be the true heir. 
Then why should not the Doctor have made 
him out to be so? True. He shall have 
made a mistake, owing to his lack of acquaint- 
ance with the traditions of this pauper, with 
whom they shall have been a family secret ; 
but his interest and imagination shall have 
been awakened by what the Doctor said, so 
that he shall have gone to England to investi- 
gate the matter. It is a snarled skein, truly; 
but I half fancy there is a way to unravel the 
threads, by dint of breaking one or two. 
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The lady whom the Doctor loved shall 
have died; the Doctor shall have treasured up 
a single lock of golden hair, which Etheredge, 
from some fanciful reason or other, brings 
with him to England. On opening a coffin 
with the silver key, it shall prove to be quite 
full of these golden locks, with the same pecul- 
jarity as this. The owner of the estate shall 
have betrayed the Doctor, and won his lady’s 
love from him; so he, brooding along, shall 
have resolved to avenge himself in this way. 
The coffin, full of golden locks, shall be a 
symbol that there was nothing in this woman — 
nothing of her but her golden hair and other 
external beauty, and that a wise man threw 
himself away for that emptiness. He may 
himself (the Doctor) have been the proprietor 
of the estate. How ?—why ?—what sense? He 
shall have been at deadly enmity with the 
holder of it, and, being a wicked man and un- 
scrupulous, shall have contemplated these 
means of avenging himself. Long after his 
death, Etheredge shall have found the papers 
which seem to him to prove his claim. 

The great spider shall be an emblem of the 
Doctor himself; it shall be his craft and 
wickedness coming into this shape outside of 
him; and his demon; and I think a great 
deal may be made out of it. This shall be his 
venom, which has been gathering and swelling 
for thirty years ; for, in all that time, those who 
knew the spider and the Doctor earlier, shall 
have seen the one was growing more swollen 
with spite, and the other with venom. It 
must be an unsuccessful and ill-treated pas- 
sion that first caused this: he having loved 
the woman whom Braithwaite won from him 
and married. He shall have known the 
family tradition that there was an heir of the 
estate and title extant in America, and shall set 
out with the purpose of finding him. Then, 
when he cannot find out this heir, he bethinks 
himself that it will be yet sweeter revenge to 
substitute some nameless child for this long- 
descended heir; and looking about (being an 
unscrupulous man), he finds this boy, three or 
four years old, in the alms-house, without par- 
‘ents, of untraceable origin. Him he takes, edu- 
cates, and the love that there is in him grows 
to this child and expends itself all on him. 

Now, as for the girl ? Shall she also be a 
hilia nullius ? or his own daughter ? or a grand- 
daughter of the pensioner? We must have 
her, and she must have a right in the book. 
Shall she be a niece of his? Well, she need 
not be very rigidly accounted for, but may 
have been consigned to his care, as the last 
remnant of his own family, the child of a 
younger sister. So he shall have taken her, 
perhaps not loving her as his wayward nature 
does the boy, whom he will feel as if he had 
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made with his own art and skill,—but stil] 
tolerating her in his house. 

Now, the pensioner. He may have been, 
originally, a New England minister, or a 
religionist of some sort, who had an early 
dream of founding a sect of his own, deeming 
himself to have had a revelation. Or, being 
of a religious nature, he may have had a 
tradition in his early days, of a person in his 
family, long ago, who was of a most pious 
nature ; his life and footsteps he shall have 
sought out, and this search shall lead him in 
the track of the bloody footstep; following 
which, he shall be led across the sea, and 
to the old mansion-house. There shall be 
a peculiar odor of sanctity for him in the spot 
where this saint and martyr was born and 
bred, and so he shall haunt around it, 
knowing of his claims, but entirely above as- 
serting them,—at least, aside from them. 
All along he shall have in his possession the 
one thing that can prove his descent. What 
can that be? Some traditionary secret that 
explains a mystery which has been mysterious 
for two centuries. The unlocking of some 
door that had been locked for centuries. 
Some coffer? Could it not be contrived to 
have some antique, highly ornamented coffer 
treasured up in the old house, under the idea 
that it contained something of fatal impor- 
tance to the family? It shall have two locks; 
one the pensioner shall have, transmitted 
from his ancestors; the other shall be the 
one that Etheredge found by the grave. On 
opening the coffer, it shall prove to be full of 
golden hair; for it was the coffin of a beau- 
tiful lady, who, by that strange process, has 
turned all to that feature by which she lives 
in the family legend. The New England 
Government shall have prosecuted the first 
emigrant, as being a non-conformist to their 
creed; possibly, they may have hanged him, 
though I hardly think so. Yet, if it will 
produce any good effect, hanged he shall be. 
What can he have had to do with the key of 
the lady’s coffin? She must have been mur- 
dered then? It shall have been supposed in 
the family that she disappeared with him, as 
she disappeared about the same juncture. 
Well, this mystery might be left to conjecture, 
without being definitely solved. It shall ex- 
plain why the lady never appeared again, cer- 
tainly. The lady had been beloved by two 
brothers, and had loved the bloody footstep 
man ; the other one had murdered her, and 
deposited her in this antique coffer, which was 
deposited in a secret chamber. At any rate, 
somehow or other, she shall be reposited in 
an antique coffer, or, it may be, in an old 
stone coffin; I think the former, because of 
the silver key. The lady being murdered, the 
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elder brother, in horror, shall flee. No; per- 
haps the brother shall mean to murder him, 
and shall thrust him out of the mansion with 
that purpose,—he, and the younger brother,— 
and shall leave him for dead; but he shall be 
conveyed away. The place where his body 
shall be thrown shall be the very one where 
Etheredge was shot down on his first arrival ; 
and he shall afterward dreamily recognize it 
by a description in the Doctor's story. There 
must be discrepant traditions about all these 
things; the pensioner having one side of the 
matter, and the Doctor, as derived from the 
family in England, the other. Perhaps it is 
after the death of the lady that he turns re- 
ligionist, gives up his rank, disappears from 
England, taking the key of the coffer with 
him, and leaving the dead body reposited 
there. He may have killed the lady out of 
jealousy, and gone off, taking their child, a boy, 
with him, and have spent the rest of his life 
in penitence and humble strivings for heaven ; 
dying by the executioner in New England, 
not for his crime, but for his religion. The 
ensuing tradition in his family shall have 
turned aside the truth of his bloody footstep, 
which shall have been dyed in the blood of 
his wife. They shall think that he took his 
wife with him. Here is reason enough for his 
deserting his home, extinguishing his name, 
and becoming a wild religionist. But there 
shall have been kept in the family an ancient 
document, in his writing, telling of these things, 
in some of them—telling of his birth; yes, 
telling of all, by which the pensioner shall 
know it; and shall know of the coffer, and 
shall have one of the keys of it, the other 
being the one that Etheredge has brought. 
Hammond, the agent of the old Doctor, shall 
be the one, to discover, from his intimacy with 
the Doctor, the truth that Etheredge is not 
one of the old family, but a son of nobody, 
with all the world for his ancestry. 
To-morrow, arrange the chain of events. 
Open in the old house in Charter street; 
describe it and its surroundings in a somber, 
grotesque kind of way. The old gentleman 
in his study, amid his spiders, must be first 
touched upon ; especially the gigantic spider, 
to which (quietly and without telling the 
reader so) ascribe demoniac qualities. Relieve 
the gloom by resting a little upon the beauti- 
ful boy and the cheerful girl. An old woman 
(Hannah Lord, perhaps) must be the only 
other member of the household. Perhaps, 
however, an English man-servant. The old 
gentleman is known as the Doctor by the 
town, although he never practices physic; 
only he is thought to be learned and scien- 
tific, and he has this theory about cobwebs— 
Which it shall be uncertain whether he is not 
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laughing at the world in it. Tell how he has 
found the boy in the almshouse; for some 
reason has adopted him—which reason 
seems to be that he knows him to be the 
heir of an old family in England. Without 
directly telling the boy that he is the heir, he 
shall be in the habit of telling him stories 
about this family. He educates him in all 
gentlemanly qualities, teaches him fencing, 
gives him thorough classical teaching. He 
must be represented as acquiring a vast af- 
fection for the boy,—passionate, engrossing, 
more than if he were his own son; because of 
the peculiarity in the way of acquiring this 
child, it shall seem as if he had made him— 
he shall combine himself (the boy shall) with 
his intellectual purpose. Something high and 
noble must be put into the man, together 
with morbidness and poison. The boy shall 
get good and evil from him; growing up 
proud, ambitious, passionate ; the girl shall be 
the redeeming character, and a gentle light in 
the house,— yet not too gentle either. She isa 
relative of the Doctor, who was brought to 
him a child of three years old, by an English- 
man, who departed immediately — perhaps 
by somebody who died, and lies buried near 
the house. Early in the romance, introduce 
the story of the bloody footstep. Gather all 
sorts of picturesqueness about these char- 
acters and circumstances, and mystify about 
the old man and his spider. The reader must 
see reason to doubt very early, or to be 
puzzled, whether or no the boy is the heir; 
and his mysterious origin must be so handled 
as to leave it uncertain whether the devil has 
not something to do with him. The girl’s char- 
acter must be imbued with natural sunshine, 
which will [seem] queer from its being natural. 

When the romance is fully imbued with all 
this, introduce the visit of the Englishman. 
He must be an agent and old friend of the 
Doctor’s,—a man of business, an attorney, I 
think. He muststill further mystify the matter. 
He shall talk about the fears and expectations 
in the English family of an heir; the rumors 
they have heard ; and of some old document 
that has been discovered, about something 
that was hidden in the grave of the first emi- 
grant, that contains something necessary to 
the development. So there shall be the scene 
of opening the grave, in the winter-time, as 
before. His demeanor toward the boy, and 
some words that fall from him, shall stealthily 
indicate, yet leave in doubt, the Doctor's 
whole doings in this matter. Some light, too, 
should be thrown on the Doctor’s wrongs, 
which have induced this curious project of 
revenge. 

Something must be brought to the reader’s 
notice, even earlier than this, about the old 








pensioner, though I do not see how. Per- 
chance a religious character shall see the boy 
and girl together, and bless them, and make 
some allusion to the family history, being in- 
cited to this by the name which the old Doctor 
has given the boy. Something in this man’s 
presence—something holy and _ beautiful, 
apostolic, religiously noble—shall touch the 
boy, and remain in his memory through life. 
Perhaps the old Doctor should be present, 
and take some part in the conversation; he 
shall not know the religionist, but something 
shall pass which shall indicate that the apostle 
knows something about the family history, 
though he and the Doctor shall not under- 
stand one another. 

Matters being sufficiently in train, the Doc- 
tor dies unsuddenly, and, it is suspected, by the 
bite of his great spider, who, being the devil, 
has probably got his soul. His death-scene 
shall make it appear that he had something 
on his mind which he had half a mind to re- 
veal ; but yet he could not bear to give up a 
revengeful purpose of many years ; neither, at 
the moment of death, can he do what remains 
needful toward carrying it into execution. 
There is, therefore, a portentous struggle and 
uncertainty, which shall much increase the 
mystification of the plot. It shall be men- 
tioned, however, that his will makes Ether- 
edge inherit an amount of property sufficient 
to educate and establish him in America; 
there is likewise provision for the girl; and 
here ensues an interval of perhaps fifteen 
years. There are among his papers much 
that seems to indicate Etheredge’s heirships, 
pedigrees, genealogies, coats-of-arms, what 
seem to be authenticated proofs of American 
descent, but nothing absolutely proved. 

The curtain next rises in England. It should 
be added to the last preceding part that more 
than one messenger came from England mak- 
ing inquiries which seemed to have reference 
to the heirship of the estate; for the branch 
of the family heretofore in possession had 
died [out], and a new heir had to be looked 
for, both for the estate and a dormant title. 
This heir shall have been found in a branch 
which had emigrated with the Stuarts, and 
become Italianized. This man, somehow or 
other— it need [not] be exactly indicated how 
—had got notice of Etheredge’s arrival in 
England, and shall suppose it is to assert his 
rights. He procures him to be dogged in his 
wanderings, and, finding that he comes to 
the estate, he hires (Italian fashion) an assas- 
sin to murder him on the precincts of the 
estate, in some place that shall have been 
described by the Doctor in his story. The old 
pensioner rescues him or finds him bleeding, 
conveys him to his apartments, where Eth- 
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eredge vaguely recognizes the holy presence 
that has never quite died out of his memory, 
Much suggestive conversation may ensue 
between them, at various times, mystifying, 
enlightening. Then the Warden is introduced, 
and Etheredge is taken into his house, as 
before. From the antiquarian and genea- 
logical disclosures of the Warden, the books 
in his library, and a variety of ingeniously 
arranged circumstances, Etheredge is more 
and more confirmed in the idea that he is the 
heir. Yet various recollections of something 
ambiguous in the old Doctor’s conduct, and 
of his dying scene, shall make him hesitate to 
assert himself, and so shall his democratic 
education and pride. He shall meditate 
making a confidant of the Warden, but shall 
hesitate, on account of the latter’s position in 
respect to the family. Hammond, the Doc- 
tor’s old agent, appears, and his demeanor 
shall throw Etheredge into still greater per- 
plexity ; although it is possible that Hammond 
must more than strongly suspect the Doctor's 
fraud. Possibly he may hint that money is 
necessary. He must startle Etheredge with the 
dread of something dishonorable. 

There must be various interviews with the 
girl, who has come back to England, and is 
living in respectability on what the Doctor 
left, in a poor way,— perhaps as governess, or 
lady’s gentlewoman. Perhaps the Italian heir 
is in love with her. 

Then ensues the Warden’s grand dinner, 
where Etheredge (now made an ambassador) 
is the principal guest; and here he meets the 
Italian heir, who recognizes him as perhaps a 
relative (from his name), and invites him to 
the hall. Etheredge accepts the invitation and 
goes thither; and here ensues, in the romance, 
much description and talk about qld English 
dwellings, and the difference between Eng- 
lish and American social life ; how we have 
given up certain delightful possibilities for- 
ever, and must content ourselves with other 
things. 

Meanwhile the Italian shall have made a 
plot to poison Etheredge, believing him to be 
truly the heir; for perhaps Hammond may 
have played him false and betrayed his proj- 
ect, and it will be policy to murder him be- 
fore he takes any public steps. Just at that 
time poison was as fashionable in England as 
it had ever been in Italy. This somehow 
comes to the knowledge of the girl, who tells 
it to the old pensioner, who interferes to pre- 
vent it. He comes to the Hall and is ad- 
mitted, he being known to the heir as one 
who has much knowledge of the genealogy ; 
then he takes state upon himself, announces 
himself as the American heir, so long ex- 
pected [and], produces his proofs. At the same 
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time Hammond appears with his evidence 
of the Doctor’s revengeful purpose, and Eth- 
eredge finds himself at once deprived of all 
kindred, and left in a truly American condi- 
tion. The pensioner declines to take advan- 
tage of his rights. The Italian is rejected by 
the girl; she is left [to] be the consolation of 
Etheredge. Something more tragical than this 
must be contrived ; the death of the Italian, 
I think. He cannot comprehend the generos- 
ity of the pensioner, and drinks off the poison 
which he has prepared for Etheredge ; so that 
the pensioner shall be a lord in spite of him- 
self, which he must take very quietly. 

I think, before this denouement, the owner 
and Etheredge might be strolling through the 
house, and come to the great black coffer, 
about which there must have been traditions. 
He opens it with the silver key, and finds 
there the hair. This the more confirms the 
Italian in the belief that Etheredge is the heir. 

The girl, I think, shall have a sense of 
something false and wrong in Etheredge’s 
claim to the estate, etc., and shall endeavor 
to persuade him to relinquish it. Some great 
misfortune shall impress her as having to be 
the result. The shadow of the old Doctor 
must be so contrived as to fall over all the 
subsequent part of the romance, after his 
death ; so that he shall still seem to darkly 
live and act, though his revenge is balked. 

We must begin at the source. What was 
the motive of the original emigrant in leaving 
his inheritance, coming to America, and se- 
cluding his identity from the knowledge of 
anybody ? Well, thus: before the civil war, 
this personage was living in great happiness 
with his young wife, in his ancestral mansion; 
but, being incited to jealousy (whether truly 
or falsely, need not appear), he is supposed 
to have killed his wife and reposited her in a 
very curious old coffer, in a hiding-place of 
the mansion. He retains one lock of her 
golden hair to remember her by. He takes 
his boy with him, and goes forth from his 
mansion, leaving the blood-track on the 
threshold. He goes to New England, and 
there lives in seclusion, yet must provide in 
some way for the ascertaining of his identity 
after two hundred years. How? He leaves 
a narrative in a paper, which is preserved, 
and gets into the hands of the old Doctor. 
Meanwhile, the family in England do not 
know the truth of the story, nor what became 
of either husband, wife, or boy; though, in 
some inscrutable way, a legend is propagated 
that they fled to America, and that there 
is left behind a coffer full of gold, buried 
somewhere about the house. 

One of the legends about this first emigrant 
shall be that adopted by the English family, 
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and related in the Doctor’s legend of the 
bloody footstep. This shall represent him 
as a blood-thirsty man, whose foot has been 
wet by his king’s blood. 

Another shall be that of the pensioner, 
representing him as a saint. This shall have 
so much of truth in it, that he did, in New 
England, become a wild religionist, found a 
sect, and suffer death for non-conformity. 
The pensioner shall have taken up his re- 
ligion, and become a preacher of it; but, it 
having been adapted to another state of the 
world, he has no success, and finally comes 
to the hospital. There has been handed 
down to him a tradition that he belongs to 
this family, and, out of a pious reverence for 
his ancestor, he has sought out the proofs of 
his descent, and has them with him. The 
name has been changed; but there shall be 
an authentic certificate of old date, as to 
this change of name, which saves the old 
pauper’s rights. 

Etheredge, on the other hand, must have 
a series of seeming proofs, contrived by the 
Doctor, for the purposes of revenge; they 
should seem to strengthen at every step, and 
become indubitable; but, at the very last 
moment, most unexpectedly, they should 
crumble into nothings. Etheredge must dis- 
cover, by means of Elsie, that the Doctor 
had contrived this plan. He had revealed 
this on his death-bed, and given her a paper, 
signed and certified, which she was to pro- 
duce on occasion; but he could not bring 
himself to blacken his memory with Etheredge, 
whom he loved so well, by revealing it sooner. 
He was in hopes that Etheredge would never 
really take up the claim. At the last moment 
Elsie delivers the paper, of which she herself 
does not know the contents. It produces 
a violent effect on Etheredge, but he honorably 
resolves (when the prize seems actually within 
his grasp) to relinquish it. 

The Doctor shall have supposed the genu- 
ine race to be extinct, and, under this idea, 
shall have no hesitation in availing himself of 
proofs of descent which really belong to the 
pensioner. But Etheredge shall see reason to 
suppose that he is the real man; and shall 
declare it, and assign over to him the proofs 
that he has heretofore thought made out his 
own claim. The old man must have no sus- 
picion, I think, of the truth. The Warden 
shall have communicated to Etheredge, per- 
haps, the nature of the proof which the old 
man has made out in order to entitle him 
to the benefit of the hospital; up to a certain 
point, it makes out his claim, and then the 
old Doctor’s proof joins on to it, and shows 
him to be the heir. One branch of the Ameri- 
can descent had become extinct; this the old 
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Doctor finds out, but is not aware that an- 
other branch is represented by the old pen- 
sioner. 


THE life is not yet breathed into this plot, 
after all my galvanic efforts. Not a spark 
of passion as yet. How shall it be attained ? 
The Lord of Braithwaite Hall shall be a 
wretched, dissipated, dishonorable fellow; the 
estate shall be involved by his debts, and 
shall be all but done up. He shall (perhaps) 
be in love with Elsie. Up to his death he 
must feel as if this American had come to 
thwart him and ruin him in everything, and 
shall hate him accordingly, and think he 
is doing well to kill him, if possible. This 
wont do; some marked character must be 
given to this fellow, as if he were a fiend, a 
man sold to the devil, a magician, a poison- 
breather, a thug, a pirate, a pickpocket; 
something that will look strange and outré in 
that high position; it must have picturesque 
characteristics, of course ; something that fixes 
strange and incongruous necessities upon 
him, making him most miserable under a 
show of all possible glory, and splendor, and 
grace, and gayety. Could I but achieve this, 
I should feel as if the book were plotted 
otherwise, not. Something monstrous he 
must be, yet within nature and romantic prob- 
ability—hard conditions! A murderer— 
’t wont do at all. A Mahometan—pish! If I 
could only hit right here, he would be the 
center of interest. It will not do to have him 
a mere lay-figure: there might be good and 
evil in him. Something most abhorrent to 
the English he might be—as, for instance, a 
partaker in the massacres of India, a man 
bedaubed all over with the blood of his own 
countrymen. A moral of the strange things 
that happen when the accident of birth puts 
people into places for which they are most unfit. 
Nothing mean must he be, but as wicked as 
you please. Shall he be preternatural? Not 
without a plausible explanation. What natural 
horror is there? A monkey? A Franken- 
stein? A man of straw? A man without 
a heart, made by machinery ?>—one who has 
to wind himself in order to go through the 
day? Wicked as he must be, there shall still 
be relations between him and the pauper saint. 
What? Shall there be an influence in the 
house which is said to make everybody 
wicked who inherits it? Nonsense! Re- 
morse it must not be. A resurrection-man ? 
What? what? what? A worshiper of the 
sun? A cannibal? a ghoul? a vampire? a 
man who lives by sucking the blood of the’ 
young and beautiful? He has something 
to do with the old Doctor’s spider-theory ; 
the great spider has got him into his web. 





The Doctor, before he left England, had 
contrived a plot of which this man is the 
victim. How? He has been poisoned by 
a Bologna sausage, and is being gnawed 
away by an atom at a time. He shall need 
a young life every five years, to renew his 
own, and he shall have fixed upon Elsie for 
his next victim. Now for it! How? At 
any rate, he must have dreadful designs on 
Elsie—dreadful! dreadful! dreadful! May it 
not be that the revenge of the Doctor has 
failen on him? No, no! Let the real differ- 
ence between him and other people be very 
small, but pile up upon it! Ye Heavens! 
A man with a mortal disease ?—a leprosy? 
—a eunuch ?—a cork leg? —a golden touch? 
—a dead hand ?—a false nose ?—a glass 
eye? The rumors of his devilish attributes 
may be very great ; but the circumstance itself 
may be comparatively trifling. Some damn’d 
thing is the matter. The last survivor and 
inheritor of an otherwise extinct society of 
crime. He was initiated in Italy; all his 
companions have died by the executioner, 
and he alone escaped. A Rosicrucian. A 
Cagliostro ? 

This wretched man! A crossing-sweeper? 
—a boot-black ? He comes of a race that is 
degenerate in a certain way; rotten, yet re- 
taining a brave outside. How? It should be 
from some cause that had existed in the 
family for hundreds of years. It can’t be. 
Some irremediable misfortune has got pos- 
session of this poor devil, and makes him an 
object of pity as well as horror. He has 
yielded to some great temptation, which par- 
ticularly besets the members of his family. 
The unpardonable sin. He has looked into a 
Blue-Beard chamber. He had murdered, by 
slow poison, the former possessor of the 
estate ; he had buried him in a niche. ’T won't 
do. His forefather emigrated to the continent 
with King James, and settled in Italy, where 
he lost entirely his nationality, and gave 
origin to a race of nondescripts. Upon this 
race was engrafted something that is proper 
enough to Italians, but becomes monstrous 
in Englishmen. Some one trait there must 
be that produces this terrible and weird effect. 
He might, as one characteristic, have an ice- 
cold right hand; but this should be only 
emblematic of something else. He is in the 
habit of doing something horrible every day, 
which his previous life has made necessary to 
him. He might have a scar, which, in cir- 
cumstances of desperation, grew blood-red. 
He may have done something, in this gener- 
ation, which his ancestor had done in a former 
one. What? This is a very hard pinch. His 
icy hand—what it may betoken? That, on 
some occasion, he has done a deed with that 
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right hand which has driven the genial 
warmth out of it. The English shall hate this 
man, apparently because of his foreign birth 
and peculiarities; but really there must be 
something repulsive about him. What? The 
stench of a crime? The silent influence of 
hateful qualities ? What habit can he have? 
Perhaps that of having a young child, fricas- 
seed, served up to him for breakfast every 
morning. Some strange East Indian habit he 
may have adopted; and his unpopularity 
shall be an example of English prejudice. Do 
not stick at any strangeness, or preternatural- 
ity; it can be softened down to any extent, 
however wild in its first conception. He may 
have had a taste of blood, and now feel a 
necessity for it— having poisoned people, or 
stabbed them with a poisoned dagger. His 
crime gives him an atmosphere disagreeable 
to other people; but he himself does not suf- 
fer from it, except as it has made a necessity 
for him to have the luxury of committing 
crime still. In his Italian poverty he was re- 
duced to great extremities, and found it need- 
ful to consort with certain great criminals, 
amongst whom he had a taste of crime, and 
found it racier and more ravishing than any- 
thing that virtue could supply. He was a 
member of Italian banditti. He was an exe- 
cutioner, being of a cruel nature, so that he 
served an apprenticeship to Calcraft, or was 
an amateur assistant of him. He has been re- 
duced to the dregs of life; had lived in a cel- 
lar, on offals. Alas me! Virtuous, beautifully 
behaved, he may be in all respects except one, 
which shall throw a devilish aspect over him, 
and make the whole romance wild and weird. 
How ? how? how? The key of the romance 
ought to be here, in this one little peculiarity ; 
soit must have reference to the past. It must 
be something that he can’t help doing ; some 
one trait of insanity. He drinks blood. He 
has a person concealed. No, it must be a great 
trait in his nature, coming from the past, in 
his blood. Pshaw! 

This wretched man, still. A great pride of 
birth he must have, at bottom, vile varlet as 
he is; and yet he has been raked from the 
very kennels of dirty crime. In Italy, he has 
lived upon olives, figs, cheese ; has wrapped his 
cloak about him in those keen Roman winds ; 
has wept, has grieved, has suffered, through 
all that sordidness, till suddenly raised to this 
delightful position. Once he had a great 
temptation to do a horrible thing. Of course 
he yielded. Agreeable, brilliant, witty, but 
heartless and worthless —a man of the world. 
All this amounts to just nothing. I don’t ad- 
vance a step. He lives a solitary life. They 
avoid him. Why? Partly because they don’t 
like him. Yet he should have companions, 


methinks. No, only now and then a fellow as 
questionable as himself. He is one of those 
characters that only opportunity draws out, 
like the monsters that came to the surface 
of society during the French Revolution ; else 
hidden through the quiet centuries. What 
monsters of men have there been? Raised 
to this high seat, there must be some vile 
peculiarity which he has brought with him, 
and cannot keep down entirely. It will, 
once in a while, have its gratification, though, 
as a general thing, his manners are unexcep- 
tionable. It might be derived from his Ital- 
ian blood. If he could only get rid of this 
propensity, he would be a perfectly unexcep- 
tionable man. He struggles for it, but in 
vain. Elsie, perhaps, is in his secret, and 
wishes te help him. He fails; she fails. A 
propensity for drink ? A tendency to feed on 
horse-flesh ? A love of toads? A badge of 
the mud that has clung to him in the depths 
of social degradation in which he has been 
plunged? Surely, there is some possible 
monster who would precisely fit into this 
vacant niche. The girl must, somehow, have 
a close relationship with him. He shall love 
her; be capable of being redeemed by her. 
She knows this, and hesitates to let him fall. 
Finally, she is compelled to do so by the 
wild surge of his wickedness. Amen! The 
thing? The thing? Something derived from 
old times this peculiarity ought to be, carried 
to Italy, there fostered into something mon- 
strous, and brought back to England. What? 
The old bloody footstep business? No, 
that wont do. But there must be something 
definite—no vague assemblage of character- 
istics. Widen the sweep of the net a little. 
Shall he be an impostor? No! What fantas- 
tic, yet real-seeming peculiarity can he have ? 
Supposing him to have once tasted blood, 
and got an appetite for it—how? But that 
is vulgar. I think the family history must 
take hold of his evil imagination, and invite 
him to crime by the pestilence and contagion 
of a crime long past, which is dug up again 
and pollutes the moral air, as did the bodies 
dead long ago of the plague pollute it phys- 
ically. "I wont do. The union of British 
brutality with Italian subtlety has produced a 
refinement of wickedness. Emblematized, how ? 
and how made picturesque? This is despair, 
sure enough. Miss Mackintosh. McIntosh. 
James McIntosh, Esq. I can’t see it. No- 
body knows what his former life had been, 
though there were dark hints about it; that it 
had gone very low— into the kennel, even. 
But, if so, nothing of it was perceptible in his 
manner. His mother was a low Italian 
woman. She was now dead, though" he was 
still young. He had come forward without 
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any vouchers for his former character, though 
with ample proofs of his being the heir of the 
family. He shall have inherited from his 
mother the old art of poisoning, and shall be 
in the habit of poisoning people for his pri- 
vate amusement, and experimentally. "T wont 
do, of course. His character must be evinced 
in the course he takes with Etheredge, after 
getting him into the house. 


Here I come to a stand-still! What does 
he mean to do with Etheredge, having now 
got him into his house? To poison him ? 
’T wont do. To produce some effect on his 
mind, by means of spiders, and bookworms, 
and works of natural magic ? I don’t see the 
modus operandi, There might be an auction 
in the house, or preparations for one; and 
then there should be a general rummage. 
Or there might be repairs going on, because 
parts of the house are ruinous and leaky. In 
either of these ways, the old cabinet may be 
found out. Or the priest and he, forming a 
friendship together (which may be cordial 
and sincere, or otherwise), the former, who is 
in all his lordship’s secrets and has discov- 
ered some for himself, lets him into one which 
he has discovered in his own apartment. It 
is a secret repository adjoining his room, in 
which is the cabinet. No; the old pensioner 
is, on some occasion, brought to the house, 
where he tells, behind a panel in this room is 
a secret place, which he points out, and 
within it is this coffer, made of oak, or bronze, 
or what not. Well, all that nonsense might 
be easily enough arranged; but what is his 
lordship, and what is he to do? He is a 
member of a secret society in Italy, who have 
a hold upon him, which they strenuously as- 
sert ; and he thereby becomes most miserable. 
’"T wont do. He has a secret ulcer. Bah! 
What does he do? He makes a soup for 
Etheredge out of the bones of his long dead 
ancestors, spiced with the embalming out of 
the bowels of one of them, and he himself 
partakes. Very well. Oh, heavens! I have 
not the least notion how to get on. I never 
was in sucha sad predicament before. The 
old family, as far as refers to his lordship’s 
ancestors, was effete; then came a vein of 
wickedness in, making him cunning and 
crafty, which he is beyond the depth of most 
men. There has been a spider’s web woven 
of old which inwreathes all who come near it ; 
and the great spider is the emblem of the 
person who did it. How can this be? The 
priest finds the spider and takes up the plot. 
The spider’s web must be a sort of chorus to 
the drama that is going on, reflecting it—a 
new spoke and complication of the web, con- 
tinually corresponding with every new devel- 


opment. From a life of petty meannesses 
and shifts, he has come into this high posi- 
tion. And he brings one thing with him— 
one chain attached—which threatens to 
throttle him, being about his neck. Oh, fie! 

Now, here. The old Doctor’s spider’s web 
must, of course, have a signification. It sig- 
nifies a plot in which his art has involved the 
story and every individual actor. He has 
caught them all, like so many flies ; nor are 
they set at liberty by the death of the magician 
who originally inthralled them. This is good 
as an unshaped idea; but how is it to be 
particularized and put in action? Thus, for 
instance: it must be an ancient story, certainly ; 
something coming down from the days of 
the bloody footstep—some business which 
was left unsettled by the sudden disappear- 
ance of the original emigrant to America. It 
must relate to property, because nothing else 
survives in this world. Love grows cold and 
dies; hatred is pacified by annihilation. It 
might, indeed, have reference to the title. 
Perhaps it may. Could there be a document, 
a secret, somewhere in the old house, which 
each succeeding heir reads, and is immedi- 
ately smitten with [the] insane [purpose] to 
achieve or obtain something there written and 
proposed ? What? It refers to a treasure of 
the family, buried in a certain spot. That'll 
not do. No; we must get out of this idea. It 
awakens an unhallowed ambition and mad- 
ness of lust for something that ought not to 
be—cannot be possessed. It speaks of a great 
beauty to be won, and she is found in the old 
coffer. It must be a mere delusion. 

The Doctor must then have an agent m 
England. This is Mountford, who has been 
taken possession of by the subtlety and force 
of the Doctor’s character, and continues to 
do his will even after he has been dead 
twenty years, for he had laid a command 
upon him. He has, therefore, a constant 
agency in all that takes place, or is hereafter 
to occur, in the English scene. Mountford 
must be an attorney in the vicinity of the 
Manor. House. He is crafty and ingenious, 
but has not strength of mind, and has been 
subjected of old to the power of this old man, 
who knew some peccadillo of his, and took 
advantage of it thoroughly to subdue him. 
The Doctor had a deep purpose of revenge 
to subserve, it being, in part, to substitute 
another heir in place of the one then in pos- 
session. Mountford was to be his coadjutor 
in this. This man, deeply read in the secrets 
and history of the family, plays off all the 
different possessors of the property. Dying, 
the Doctor leaves this man to be an uncon- 
trolled agent of the mischief which he him- 
self had set on foot. Yet it shall turn out 
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the end that Mountford had unwittingly 
made a victim of himself as well as the other 
personages. The representatives of this an- 
cient and noble family had each been led to 
do some most unworthy thing. Could there 
be, through all these times, some person hid- 
den in the old house ? Could the old Doctor 
himself be hidden there, being only supposed 
to be dead? I don’t see this at present. 
The Doctor, by his subtlety, had saved this 
Mountford from the gallows. He held him 
in the bonds of love and fear. He had laid 
his commands on him, before leaving the 
country, to do continually some one act the 
constant repetition of which produces the 
strangest consequences. He has hidden some 
person, whom he wished to keep from the 
knowledge of the world, in a secret place of 
the old house, and has commanded this old 
fellow to feed and nourish and supply him 
with books, but never to let him out; and, 
after the old man has been doing it for a few 
years, of course it is impossible that he should 
do otherwise. Who is the prisoner? The true 
heir of the estate? He might have disap- 
peared suddenly, and been supposed to be 
murdered. On coming into the property and 
title, the present possessor shall have been 
made aware of this dreadful secret, and shall 
have adopted the guilt as his own. There 
shall be no cruelty in the treatment of the 
person, except just the solitary confinement. 
He might have committed some crime by 
which he shall be justly condemned to this 
punishment, had it been by a competent juris- 
diction. There must be much talk about this 
person in the romance ; doubts whether he be 
dead, whether he may not have gone to 
America, so that the reproduction of him 
shall not strike the reader altogether unex- 
pectedly. But the absurd impossibility of the 
thing? Why so? Should it be man or 
woman? The woman whom the Doctor 
loved, and who was false to him? This 
would be too shocking ? It should be the man 
who wronged him, if anybody. The Doctor, 
by some of his chemical contrivances, had 
taken from him the power of speech, had 
paralyzed him in some way, and hidden him 
here ; and he himself goes to America to find 
out the true heir. This Mountford remains 
in the house. He is asort of upper servant. 
An old priest’s chamber readily enough sup- 
plies the prison-place. This ghastly thing, 
without people’s well knowing why, has made 
the house horrible. The Doctor might have 
meant to poison him, but only succeeded in 
paralyzing him to a certain extent. There 
seems to be something in this ugly idea which 
may eventually answer the purpose ; but not 
as I see it now. 
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One great point must be the power of the 
old Doctor’s character, operating, long years 
after his death, just as when he was alive. 
The prisoner should have been very wicked, 
and worthy of his doom: seducing the Doc- 
tor’s young wife, and taking her home into 
his mansion ; the wife may have committed 
suicide, and been deposited in the old coffer, 
and have there turned to golden hair. The 
old Doctor was a man of wonderful scientific 
skill. He had preserved a man that had 
been hanged, and thus got him in complete 
subjection to him ; the man had been unjustly 
accused of crime, but he was of a nature 
strongly impressible by another’s force of 
character. The Doctor had made him, as it 
were,—created him anew,—and he never 
could dream of being released from his au- 
thority. This man, by his recommendation, 
had been received into the Braithwaite family, 
with which the man of science was intimate. 
The Doctor had a beautiful wife, who was 
seduced by Mr. (or Lord) Braithwaite, and 
was taken by him to the old mansion. The 
Doctor finds them there; the wife kills her- 
self, and is buried in the coffer. The man is 
paralyzed, and kept in confinement, under 
the guardianship of the half-hanged worthy. 
The Doctor goes abroad, leaving matters in 
this state. There has been such an arrange- 
ment of incidents, that it appears as if the 
heir had gone abroad with the Doctor’s wife, 
instead of coming home; that had been his 
intention, and he had arranged matters with 
his stewards and agents as if for a long ab- 
sence. He stays away a long, long time, 
indeed; nothing is heard of him; he has 
vanished; and by and by another heir pos- 
sesses the estate, after it has gone through a 
course of law and been assigned to him. It 
was at this period, perhaps, that the legal 
gentleman comes from London, to search for 
the grave. All these things being presup- 
posed, the first part of the romance may 
stand pretty much as before shadowed out, 
with such deepening and darkening of the 
effect as will come from such presupposition ; 
but the lights must be made brighter in pro- 
portion. 

Then in England: Etheredge arrives, and 
takes up his abode in the hospital pretty 
much as now. The Doctor’s adherent must 
be pretty speedily brought forward, and must 
feel a strong interest in Etheredge, and be 
greatly moved on knowing (which he may 
soon know) that the American had known 
and been the protégé of the Doctor. He 
must be a very strange person in his habits 
and manners. The possessor of the estate 
must be described: an Italian, as already a1. 
ranged. Since his accession, he has become 
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noted for strange and secluded habits. There 
must have been an heir previous to this one, 
who shall have died mad. He was a needy 
young man, suddenly exalted from the depths 
of poverty to this station. The old Doctor 
himself was mad. The warden must convey 
to Etheredge (perhaps in the form of a story) 
the aspect and fortunes of the family since 
the Doctor left England, now some thirty 
years ago. 

A striking point may be made, in respect 
to the simple and kindly and upright, loyal, 
obedient nature of the Doctor’s adherent. 

The possessor of the estate shall have 
learned, somehow, of the probability that an 
American heir was coming, with proofs that 
would oust him. He has gone through so 
much, that he is not inclined to stop at any 
crime now; so he endeavors to murder him 
on his first arrival. Afterward he invites him 
to his house, with indefinite purposes; for 
sometimes he thinks of giving up the estate 
and the secret into his keeping, and be him- 
self thus disburdened. He rather thinks he 
will poison him, or perhaps give the prisoner 
a companion. 

In the Doctor's legend the existence of this 
secret chamber must be disclosed. The old 
pensioner must also speak of it, and perhaps 
tell a story about it. 

Elsie glimmers through the story, and illu- 
minates it with a healthy, natural light. 


Try back again. Raise the curtain as be- 
fore, and discover the Doctor’s study in the 
old house at the corner of the Charter street 
burial-ground; the Doctor is there, with two 
children. He himself is a mystery to his 
neighbors and the gossips of the town; but 
he appears to be an Englishman of learning 
and science, and is held in much account by 
those who know him, and believed to be a 
physician of London. Of studious and re- 
tired habits, frequenting only the public 
library; not going to church or chapel; some- 
times walking on the sea-shore or in the 
country with the two children. The spider ’s 
to be much emphasized; and, very soon, 
the analogy of a plot to be suggested by the 
web of the great spider. Indications are early 
.given of a troubled spirit, of a passionate 
grief, or sense of wrong, cherished and fondled 
deep within his consciousness, and perhaps 
affecting his reason. The beauty of the boy, 
the innocent gayety and native tenderness of 
the girl, are much dwelt upon; the fact of the 
boy’s having been taken by the Doctor from 
the alms-house, and being [impressed] by him 
with the idea that he comes of high English 
blood. Letters are mentioned as being some- 
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times received from England, and the idea 
must be conveyed that the Doctor is con- 
nected with some train of events going on 
there. Early the old pensioner is introduced, 
preaching or praying in the street, and taking 
some sort of notice of the two children, and 
possibly of the old Doctor. The visit of an 
Englishman occurs, and the search in the 
burial-ground, where the boy finds a key. 
Finally, the death of the Doctor, who, at his 
demise, appears troubled in mind, and to be 
in doubt whether or no to tell the boy some 
secret, but dies without doing so—leaving to 
the boy some property which he possessed here 
in America, and to the girl some hereditary 
property in England. 

Now, what has been the motive for this 
man’s leaving England and coming hither, 
and what was indicated by the spider’s web? 
He had saved an imperfectly-hanged person, 
and made him morally a slave: so far, good; 
and he thus: has an instrument ready to assist 
him in perpetrate[ing] any monstrosity. But 
what? Then he has been deeply wronged by 
a gentleman in his neighborhood, a man of 
wealth and rank, against whom he vows and 
executes a dire revenge. How? He must 
somehow subjugate that man, and make him 
a prisoner and a slave in spite of his rank, and 
in spite of being himself an inhabitant of 
another country. In what way? Some contin- 
ual operation on his mind; some constantly 
repeated impression, that makes him with- 
draw himself from society, and give himself 
up to one morbid way of life. What? He 
broods over a coffin,in which his beloved’s 
ashes are inclosed? Pish! He has her con- 
cocted into a ring, which pinches his finger, 
giving him exquisite torment! Ah ! somehow, 
he is thoroughly blighted by this Doctor's 
means. Certainly! This half-hanged villain 
serves him as faithfully as man may, obey- 
ing all his orders, except in just one appar- 
ently unimportant thing —in that one thing he 
obeys the Doctor. Very well! He daily, in 
obedience to the Doctor’s instructions, pours 
a drop of a certain liquid into his wine. In- 
deed! He subserves some wicked design of 
his, to his eternal ruin. Very right! Any rich 
man may have such an attendant. He does 
not imprison his foe, but induces him to im- 
prison himself. Lackaday! Let it be with 
his own consent that he inhabits the secret 
chamber of the old mansion, and sometimes 
prowls about the neighborhood. Vastly prob- 
able! It should be some contrivance by which 
this man of wealth becomes powerless in his 
enemy’s hands, and for thirty years is constant- 
ly tortured, until torture becomes the neces- 
sity of his life. So easily said—so impossible 
to do! Try back! What had this gentleman 
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done ? He had seduced the young wife of this 
man? I don’t like that. Or his daughter or 
sister? Not much better, though the sister a 
little. Or, by his faithlessness, he had brought 
tothe grave the young sister, the only thing in 
life that this abstracted man of science valued. 
That might do passably well for the offense. 
Then he turns all the resources of his art and 
ingenuity to avenge himself on this man and 
his whole race. How easy to say such 
things ! This man, whom he saved from hang- 
ing, the gentleman thinks him altogether 
devoted to himself, but in reality he is doing 
the bidding of the Doctor. The death and 
ruin of this girl shall, by the Doctor's contriv- 
ance, prove his misery, temporal and eternal. 
What shall I do? He might have embalmed 
a member of the family in some new way, so 
that he shall appear life-like—to what good 
end? The devil knows. I don’t. The girl 
continues to live with him; no, she is dead. 
Some secret knowledge of the family he must 
have, by dint of which he counteracts all their 
prospects for good, and brings about their 
utter destruction. Pshaw! It ought to be 
a knowledge of the history of the family, 
and the character of its successive repre- 
sentatives, that the Doctor perpetrates his 
mischief. Somehow or other, a representative, 
long supposed dead, should be discovered 
to be still alive, either in confinement or 
strict voluntary seclusion. Etheredge should 
discover him, as he does now, and be present 
at his death. The family has been Catholic, 
and this should be imposed on him—or he 
may have imposed it on himself —as a penalty 
for some crime. What crime? It wont do! 
The Doctor has left his slave here to do mis- 
chief—one peculiar kind of mischief— what ? 
Is the secret chamber affair too absurd? I 
fear it is: not only impossible, but, in a 
manner, flat and commonplace. Some old 
family trait must be prolonged into the pres- 
ent day— nothing else. The man whom the 
Doctor leaves behind must act the part of a 
household demon to the successive heirs ; and 
it may be quite in character for him to do it, 
as he is a hanged criminal. He is intensely 
evil, with nothing good in him except his en- 
tire devotion to the Doctor; and even that, 
by the facilities of wickedness which it offers 
the latter, may be intended to wile him onward 
to hell. Well ; then the Doctor has left an ex- 
ceedingly wicked man to be the confidential 
servant of the family. This man must repre- 
sent a demon. He fosters all wickedness in 
the young, and facilitates it in the old. When 
the Doctor went abroad he took measures to 
get this man into the service of Braithwaite, 
in order to do all the mischief he could, under 
the Doctor’s guidance, and there must have 
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been one peculiar mode of evil which he 
specially had in view. What? Or perhaps he 
only meant him to be a household demon, 
with general aptitude for any mischief—be it 
murder or what not. I do not see the practi- 
cability of this. But this had better be the 
man’s character: he shall be as wicked as pos- 
sible, and dominated by a perception of 
greater wickedness in the Doctor. He leaves 
him with a general understanding that he 
is to do all possible mischief, and a special 
injunction to keep doing one particular thing. 
Well; specify—I can’t; the unparticular 
things I may, or might, could, would, or 
should. Having always an agent of mischief 
at hand, there is (a) good deal of it done. All 
the evil desires of their hearts become deeds, 
by aid of an obsequious demon. So far, good. 
There might even be a suspicion of absolute 
demonism on the part of the servant. Let 
there be a chapter devoted to the introduction 
of this important character, in which his qual- 
ities shall be mystified, exaggerated, idealized ; 
brought as near the preternatural as may be, 
and then quietly withdrawn almost within the 
limits of commonplace. The general features 
of the old English serving-man must be pre- 
served, but he [must] be converted into a devil; 
a butler he should be— or steward ? butler, I 
think. Boteler. A model of faithful service, 
too. A panderer for the young heir, etc., etc., 
etc. A great deal of grotesque fancy must be 
used in drawing this character. Oh, certainly! 
Eheu, jam satis est. 1 can’t possibly make 
this out, though it keeps glimmering before 
me. But he has grown old in the house, with 
a sort of wicked fidelity difficult to describe— 
or to imagine. The moral of this might be— 
that if a man could have all the desires of his 
heart executed, there could be no way so sure 
of bringing him to hell. A man of great skill 
and resource. Come on! Conceive such a 
man, established in the family, and wholly 
devoted to the Doctor, who has sworn eternal 
vengeance against the family. What is wanted 
to consummate that revenge? Materials, and 
an opportunity. The material must be some 
long-standing trouble or hereditary predica- 
ment of the family. What? A crime which is 
bequeathed to each generation, and of which 
this servant becomes the instrument. It would 
do magnificently, if it were not an absurdity. 
What is the crime? Each son murders his 
father at a certain age; or does each father 
try to accomplish the impossibility of murder- 
ing his successor ? This is not the right tack. 
One of the family to disappear of his own 
will, and to remain in seclusion: the story of 
“Wakefield” might afford some hint of it. 

He might do it from jealousy, for there should 
be an ostensible motive. He wishes to watch 
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his beloved and suspected one. This old serv- 
ant might be in the secret, and it should be 
done by the Doctor’s contrivance. So he 
should remain till the American came back 
and found him. He secludes himself from a 
morbid impulse, and finds himself caught, and 
can never get back again into society; so that 
he has given up all the opportunities of life by 
that one act. The Doctor promotes it in the 
first instance, and makes it next to impossible 
for him to return into the world, in the next. 
The old servant is the agent who makes it im- 
possible for him to get back, by the easiness 
of his keeping there. Is not this a glimpse? 
There must be a motive, in the first place, 
strong enough to keep him secluded a week ; 
then, let him get out if he can. The fact 
would show that a strange repulsion—as well 
as a strong attraction—exists among human 
beings. If we get off, it is almost impossible 
to get back again. There is a vein of morbid 
singularity in this old family, of which the 
Doctor is aware. It is a very common thing 
—this fact of a man’s being caught and made 
prisoner by himself. When Etheredge comes, 
he should be led to the chamber, perhaps, 
by his acquaintance with the chamber as de- 
rived from the Doctor. But there must be a 
strong, original motive ; else, however natural, 
it will appear outrageously absurd. Now, 
what can be the motive? He has fallen in 
love with, and tried to seduce, the Doctor’s 
young sister; possibly he has seduced her, 
and she has died. There is a strong popular 
feeling on this point, and he is forced to 
seclude himself. Or he may, in the riot of his 
youthful blood, have committed an offense 
against the laws, for which it is convenient 
for him to go into temporary hiding, and he 
naturally betakes himself to the secret chamber 
of his own old mansion. The Doctor facilitates 
this, and makes it easy for him to stay, diffi- 
cult for him to come forth. So there he is ; and 
he goes to America, leaving him in charge of 
this devoted servant. By and by he comes to 
dread the face of man, and to dread being 
seen by them; and so he grows from youth 
to age. I think it should be vengeance for a 
crime. The seduction and death of the Doc- 
tor’s sister; the Doctor, a terrible man, threat- 
ens vengeance. The Doctor contrives that a 
dead body shall be found, and taken to be 
that of Braithwaite. The crime alleged should 
be that of murder of the girl, but he shall not 
have meditated anything worse than a vicious 
connection. Each successive inheritor of the 
estate shall be duly taken into the secret, as 
before, and made wretched and guilty by it. 
It shall be something rather affecting the 
sanity of the old family ; and the moral shall 
be, these old families become insane. 


He might have seduced or broken the 
heart (which would be better) of the Doctor’s 
sister. A quarrel ensues, in which he has 
reason to suppose that he has killed the Doc. 
tor, and that the law will be wreaked on him. 
He takes refuge in the secret chamber of the 
mansion, confiding himself to the care of the 
half-hanged man ; who, being a devoted adher- 
ent of the Doctor, acts according to his instruc- 
tions, and so makes him a life-long prisoner, 
The Doctor, his family being disgraced, his af- 
fections outraged, chooses to vanish from life, 
and departs from America, leaving no record 
behind him—no knowledge of where he is— 
except with the servant. He goes abroad with 
the purpose of pursuing his revenge upon the 
whole race of his enemy ; with this view, know- 
ing the family history, he determines to rake 
up a false heir, who shall oust the present pos- 
sessors. 

In the Romance, after the first two or three 
chapters, describing the Doctor and his sur- 
roundings, there must be introduced one in 
which this self-imprisoned man must be de- 
scribed—still young, cherishing purposes of 
coming out into the world, but deferring it 
till another day. Various tokens must be 
shown of what and whereabouts he is, and 
what his situation, but so as to rouse conject- 
ure, not to satisfy it; and a connection must 
be intimated between him and the plot signi- 
fied by the Doctor’s spider’s web. The reader, 
like the prisoner himself, may see no reason 
to suppose that he will not be at liberty at 
any moment; indeed, the situation must be 
so imperfectly defined, that he shall seem at 
liberty now. 

Again, at an after-period, just before the 
Doctor’s death, or possibly just after his 
death (or his death should be noticed, and 
an effect of it suggested), and before the 
opening of the scene in England, the prisoner 
must be introduced, now some years older; 
the effect of these imprisoned years must 
be developed ; his growing horror of the world, 
yet sometimes a passionate yearning to get 
back into it. Then again, in order to fill up 
the gap between the two parts of the'story, 
remove the prisoner forward again ten years 
more. Show him with the marks of coming 
age, and his faculties growing torpid through 
disuse. Still have allusions to the Doctor and 
the spiders, etc. It must not be indicated, 
as yet, where the prisoner is, nor, perhaps, 
must it yet be quite certain that he is only 
self-confined. 

Again, after Etheredge has arrived in Eng- 
land, there must be another chapter, showing 
the prisoner as he now is. There may be 
strong indications, now, that the prisoner 1s 
confined in the mansion-house ; and perhaps 
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one of the Warder’s stories may have led 
the reader to conjecture that it is a former 
possessor of the house. It must be so man- 
aged as to make the house awful. 

Finally, at whatever expense of absurdity, 
Etheredge must meet the man in his prison, 
as already seen. The surprise, disturbance, 
fear of man that has grown upon him, prob- 
ably strike the life out of the poor old cuss, 
after thirty years of confinement. His mind, 
I think, should at all times be full of the 
Doctor—haunted by some impression of 
him ; but, except in this one part of his self- 
confinment, there-must be no intensity. He 
may be a young man of an exceedingly sen- 
sitive nature, who has fallen into one fault, 
sin, crime; yet he might have been the 
flower of all the race, under happier circum- 
stances. A poetic nature, able to console 
himself with imaginative reveries. Sometimes, 
a dreadful glimpse of the way in which he is 
spending life. A lack of animal spirits, of 
native energy. He has books and writing 
materials. Possibly there might be two mo- 
tives for seclusion: one, disappointed love, a 
passion hopeless, wrecked; the other, a 
sense of crime. The girl [ ] whom 
his shy nature ever loved, is dead ; he thinks 
that he has murdered her brother. So he 
secludes himself, at once afraid and aweary 
of the world. The devil becomes the turnkey 
at the prison-gate, and he is inevitably shut 
in, except for one brief time, when he goes 
forth. Throughout life, still a purpose to 


emerge. 
This runs through the Romance, like the 


vertebrae of the backbone. There should be 
areference to it in everything, grave or gay. 
Now the girl. She has been sent out from 
England by the servant. Can that be the 
daughter of the Doctor’s sister? That would 
make her too old. Well, merely a female 
relative, the only one of his race. Or could 
she belong to the old pensioner—a niece of 
his? Only, in that case, how came she ever to 
be under the Doctor’s charge? True. Might 
she be the daughter of this sister? or might 
this be left in doubt, and only suggested 
by the fact of his taking charge of her, and 
feeling evidently a great interest in her? * * 
This seems best. What is her situation when 
Etheredge finds her in England? Can she 
have been brought back by the pensioner ? 
Or, can she have come back to the protec- 
tion of a person who had taken care of her 
until she was sent over to the Doctor in 
America? The old servant is the only person 
who has heretofore had anything to do with 
her. The Doctor has left her sufficient for her 
Support, in a moderate way; only she wants 
@ position, it seems to me. Could she pos- 


sibly be made a resident of the house? I 
think not; for it is requisite to give her a 
certain respectability of external position. 
An actress? A rope-dancer? An appurte- 
nance of a wandering show? It must be kept 
in mind that Etheredge is to marry her, which 
he can hardly do if she sinks below the level 
of respectability. She must be an artist, or 
may. A school-mistress; a seamstress? None 
of these. It is so desirable to connect her 
with the pensioner, that I don’t well see how 
to do anything else. He had met with her 
in America, and taken a great interest in her, 
she being still a child ; and when he came to 
England, had brought her with him; or had 
come for that very purpose, among others. 
Perhaps he had had an interview with the 
old Doctor, shortly before the death of the 
latter, in which interesting matters had past; 
and perhaps it was what he had learnt in this 
interview that the Doctor was ineffectually 
moved to communicate to Etheredge in his 
last moments. The pensioner might have 
satisfied the Doctor that he was the represent- 
ative of the elder line. He confides her to 
him, and he takes charge of her. But, of 
course, the Doctor did not leave her depend- 
ent on the pensioner, while he was making 
Etheredge independent of the world? But, 
somehow, the pensioner took charge of her, 
and brought her to England, and she was to 
him as a daughter. Her property had been 
embezzled, perhaps, and she was left to sup- 
port herself as she could; and the New Eng- 
land air had quickened her capacity in this 
respect. She has some peculiar little hand- 
work which enables her to get a living ; some- 
thing that she had learnt in America. Indian 
manufactures, with beads? No. She sells 
Indian meal, done up in neat packages, for 
washing hands. Oh! the devil. It shall not 
be told, at the close of the American part, 
that the girl is taken charge of by the pen- 
sioner ; but so it shall prove to be. Well, she 
can be received in England by an old maiden 
relative, where she may live in a narrow way, 
sketching and otherwise idly employing her- 
self, and longing for the wide sphere that 
America opens to women. The owner of 
Braithwaite Hall has seen her and fallen in 
love with her, and, perchance, tried to ruin 
her; but she rejects him. She comes often 
to see the pensioner at the hospital, and must 
be mixed up somehow with the story. The 
Braithwaite man might even have sought her 
for a wife, and it might be his jealousy that 
partly prompts to murder Etheredge, as he 
intends, though the fidelity of the serving 
man to the old Doctor induces him only to 
administer a sleeping potion, and so intro- 
duce him to the hidden inhabitant of the 
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Hall. This girl must be cheerful, natural, 
reasonable, beautiful, spirited, to make up 
for the deficiencies of almost everybody else. 
Something of wildness in her, intimating an 
origin not exactly normal, but yet nothing 
extravagant or unwomanly. The Indian 
bead-work may do. 

Now for the old pensioner—his origin, 
pursuit, biography. He is the descendant of 
the eldest branch of the family and its rep- 
resentative. According to his theory [of] 
matters, early in the King’s troubles with 
Parliament, his ancestor, being of a religious 
temperament, became a preacher of a re- 
formed doctrine, very much like those of 
George Fox. On this account the family, who 
were then Catholics, rejected him and thrust 
him violently forth, some say wounded, so 
that the track of a Bloody Footstep was left 
behind him on the threshold. He disappears, 
going to America, where again he is perse- 
cuted by the Puritans, but founds a race who 
keep up his own faith, some of his traditions, 
his unworldliness. The name was changed 
(perhaps for that of his mother) on his first 
being thrust out from his father’s family. 

On the other hand, showing the unrelia- 
bility of tradition, the family at home have a 
legend that this person was a fierce and vio- 
lent religionist, that he fought outrageously 
against the king, and was even so devilishly 
inimical that he was the masqued executioner 
who beheaded him. Always, afterward, his 
foot was liable to make a bloody track, as 
was evidenced, among other things, by the 
extant bloody foot-print on the threshold, 
when he was thrust forth from his father’s 
house by his horror-stricken family. They 
also say that he emigrated to America and 
made bloody tracks on the forest-leaves. 

Rumors of his existence, and of a family 
springing from him, remain in England almost 
to the present day. Messengers, from age to 
age, are sent in quest of him: for, if he left a 
still surviving race, they would now be at the 
head of the family, with claims to the estate 
and an ancient barony that has since fallen 
in ; for the [line] of the eldest son is extinct, 
though there is a lineage through two younger 
sons. This has given rise to the Doctor’s sub- 
stitution of Etheredge. 

Well, the Pensioner inherits the religious 
spirit of his ancestor—a mild, gentle, sweet 
unyieldingness of character which has always 
distinguished this branch of the family: an 
apostolic character. The spirit of his fathers 
blossoms out in him more strenuously than 
in several preceding generations, and he is 
moved to preach; but his doctrines have not 
enough quackery and humbug about them to 
make any mark in the world, for he merely 
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preaches the purest Christianity. So he 1s not 
successful; rather feeble, he may be pro- 
nounced by his auditors. At this period he 
encounters the Doctor and the two children. 
The Doctor is interested in him, asks him to 
his house, and talks with him. He reappears 
a little before the Doctor’s death. On his 
first visit to the Doctor he shall betray a 
knowledge of some of the traditions of the 
family. 

He has made no impression on the world, 
being of too mild and meek a spirit, though 
he has the possibility of a martyr in him, as 
his forefather had. Perhaps his forefather 
was hanged by the Puritans; I think so, 
At last, the little girl being committed to his 
charge, he takes her back to England, and, 
finding the hospital there, and being in a 
position to prove his claims, he takes up res- 
idence there. He knows his rights to repre- 
sent the family; but, being unworldly, having 
modeled himself on the character of his mar- 
tyred ancestor, he will not accept worldly 
honors. Besides, there is a certain want of 
the practical in his nature that hinders such 
claims on his part, and he has no family mo- 
tives to induce him. Perhaps he sometimes 
goes out preaching in England, though this 
is probably frowned upon by the Warden. 
Take the character of Cowper for this man: 
melancholic, gentle, shy, conscientious, cen- 
sorious, therefore not acceptable to his neigh- 
bors, though amiable. These little traits 
will give verisimilitude to the character. 
Weak, ineffectual, with bursts of great force 
at need; a want of the practical element in 
his nature. 

He shall be conscious of something strange 
existent in the mansion-house. A delicacy of 
nature, coming from his former life, shall 
have taught him this. Possibly the wicked 
servant may have made some communica- 
tions to him, knowing that he has been in 
communication with the Doctor, and rever- 
encing, too, the holiness of his character. It 
is possible he may have met the self-impris- 
oned once, when he was straying abroad; but 
I think not. There ought to be some scene 
contrived in which his conscientiousness 
should be very severely tested. Perchance he 
discovers the secret, and Braithwaite tries to 
frighten him into silence by threats of death ; 
or the unhanged villain might do it, but should 
finaily let him go with the secret in his pos- 
session, influenced by [the] holiness of his char- 
acter making itself felt. The scene might take 
place in the woods. This is worth working 
out. He might be a Fifth-Heavenly man; 
that is to say, obedient to the higher law 
within himself and rejecting human law when 
it interfered. In figure, Mr, Alcott. 
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BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


Author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” “Haworth’s,”’ “Louisiana,” “A Fair Barbarian,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Mrs. SYLVESTRE did not leave town early. 
The weather was reasonably cool, the house 
on Lafayette Square was comfortable, and 
Washington in spring is at its loveliest. She 
liked the lull after the season, and enjoyed it 
to its utmost, wisely refusing all invitations to 
fitful after-Lent gayeties. She held no more 
receptions, but saw her more - intimate ac- 
quaintances in the evening, when they made 
their informal calls. With each week that 
passed, her home gave her greater pleasure 
and grew prettier. 

“T never lose interest in it,” she said to 
Arbuthnot. “ It is a continued delight to me. 
I find that I think of it a great deal, and am 
fond of it almost as if it was a friend I had 
found. I think I must have been intended for 
a housewife.” 

Mrs. Merriam’s liking for Lawrence Ar- 
buthnot having increased as their acquaint- 
ance progressed, his intimacy in the household 
became more and more an established fact. 

“One should always number, among one’s 
acquaintance,” the clever dowager remarked, 
“an agreeable, well-bred, and reliable man- 
friend. A man one can ask to do things, if 
unforeseen occasions arise. He must be agree- 
able, since one must be intimate with him, 
and for the same reason he must be well-bred. 
Notwithstanding our large circle, we are a 
rather lonely pair, my dear.” 

Gradually Mrs. Sylvestre herself had found 
aslight change taking place in her manner 
toward Arbuthnot. She became conscious of 
liking him better, and of giving him more 
mental attention, as she saw him more famil- 
iarly. The idea dawned by slow degrees 
upon her that the triviality of which she ac- 
cused him was of an unusual order; that it 
was accompanied by qualities and peculiar- 
ities which did not seem to belong to it. She 
had discovered that he could deny himself 
pleasures he desired, that he was secretly 
thoughtful for others, that he was—also 
secretly— determined, and that he had his 
serious moments, however persistently he en- 
deavored to conceal them. Perhaps the Pro- 
fessor had given her more information con- 


cerning him than she could have gained by 
observation in any comparatively short space 
of time. “ This frivolous fellow,” he said to 
her one night, laying an affectionate hand on 
Arbuthnot’s arm, as they were on the point 
of leaving the house together, after having 
spent the evening there, “ this frivolous fellow 
is the friend of my old age. I wonder why.” 

“So do I,” said Arbuthnot. “I assure you 
that you could not find a reason, Professor.” 

“ There is a kind of reason,” returned the 
Professor, “ though it is scarcely worthy of 
the name. This frivolous fellow is not such a 
trifler as he seems, and it interests me to see 
his seriousness continually getting the better 
of him when he fancies he has got it under 
and trodden it beneath his feet.” 

Arbuthnot laughed again—the full, care- 
less laugh which was so excellent an answer 
to everything. 

“ He maligns me, this dissector of the emo- 
tions,” he said. “ He desires artfully to give 
you the impression that I am not serious by 
nature. I am, in fact, seriousness itseli. It is 
the wicked world which gets the better of me.” 

Which statement Mrs. Sylvestre might 
have chosen to place some reliance in as 
being a plausible one, if she had not seen the 
Professor at other times, when he spoke of 
this friendship of his. It was certainly a warm 
one, and, then feeling that there must be 
reason for it, she began to see these reasons 
for herself, and appreciate something of their 
significance and value. 

The change which finally revealed itself in 
her manner was so subtle in its character that 
Arbuthnot himself could not be sure when he 
had first felt it; sometimes he fancied it had 
been at one time, and again at another, and 
even now it was not easy for him to explain 
to himself why he knew that they were better 
friends. 

But there was an incident in their acquaint- 
ance which he always remembered as a land- 
mark. 

This incident occurred at the close of the 
season. One bright moonlight night, having 
a fancy for making a call upon Bertha, who 
was not well enough to go out for several 
days, Mrs. Sylvestre made the visit on foot, 
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accompanied by her maid. The night was so 
pleasant that they were walking rather slowly 
under the trees near Lafayette Park, when 
their attention was attracted by the sound 
of suppressed sobbing, which came from one 
of two figures standing in the shadow, near 
the railings, a few yards ahead of them. The 
figures were those of a man and a young 
woman, and the instant she saw the man, 
who was well-dressed, Agnes Sylvestre felt 
her heart leap in her side, for she recognized 
Lawrence Arbuthnot. He stood quite near 
the woman, and seemed trying to console or 
control her, while she—less a woman than a 
girl, and revealing in her childish face and 
figure all that is most pathetic in youth and 
helplessness— wept and wrung her hands. 

“ You must be quiet and have more confi- 
dence in Agnes heard Arbuthnot say ; 
and then, prompted by some desperate desire 
to hear no more and to avoid being seen, she 
spoke to her maid. 

“ Marie,” she said, “we will cross the 
street.” 

But, when they had crossed the street, some 
chill in the night air seemed to have struck 
her, and she began to shiver so that Marie 
looked at her in some affright. 

“* Madame is cold,” she said. “Is it possi- 
ble that Madame has a chill?” 

“T am afraid so,” her mistress replied, 
turning about hurriedly. “I will not make 
the visit. I will return home.” 

A few minutes later, Mrs. Merriam, who 
had settled her small figure comfortably in a 
large arm-chair by the fire, and had prepared 
to spend.the rest of the evening with a new 
book, looked up from its first chapter in 
amazement as her niece entered the room. 

“Agnes!” she exclaimed. “What has 
happened? Are you ill? Why, child! you 
are as white as a lily.” 

It was true that Mrs. Sylvestre’s fair face 
had lost all trace of its always delicate color, 
and that her hands trembled as she drew off 
her gloves: 

“T began— suddenly—to feel so cold,” 
she said, “that I thought it better to come 
back.” ; 

Mrs. Merriam rose anxiously. 

“T hope it is not malaria after all,” she 
said. “I shall begin to think the place is as 
bad as Rome. You must have some hot 
wine.” 

“ Send it upstairs, if you please,” said Agnes. 
“TI am going to my room: there is a large fire 
there.” 

And she went out as suddenly as she had 
appeared. 

“T really believe she does not wish me to 
follow her,” said Mrs. Merriam to herself. 








“ Js this malaria?” And having pondered 
upon this question, while she gave orders that 
the wine should be heated, she returned to 
her book after doing it, with the decision 
“ No, it is not.” 

Agnes drank very little of the wine when 
it was brought. She sat by the fire in her 
room and did not regain her color. The 
cold which had struck her, had struck very 
deep; she felt as if she could not soon get 
warm again. Her eyes had a stern look as 
they rested on the fire; her delicate mouth 
was set into a curve of hopeless, bitter scorn; 
the quiet which settled upon her was even a 
little terrible, in some mysterious way. She 
heard a ring at the door-bell, but did not 
move, though she knew a caller was allowed 
to go to Mrs. Merriam. She was not in the 
mood to see callers; she could see nobody; 
she wished to be left alone. But, in about half 
an hour, a servant came to her room. 

“Mr. Arbuthnot is down-stairs, and Mrs, 
Merriam wishes to know if Mrs. Sylvestre is 
better.” 

Mrs. Sylvestre hesitated a second before 
she replied. 

“Say to Mrs. Merriam that I am better, 
and will join her.” 

She was as white as ever when she rose, 
even a shade whiter, and she felt like marble, 
though she no longer trembled. 

**T will go down,” she said, mechanically. 
“ Yes, I will go down.” 

What she meant to say or do when she 
entered the room below, perhaps she had not 
clearly decided herself. As she came in, and 
Arbuthnot rose to receive her, he felt a startled 
thrill of apprehension and surprise. 

“T am afraid you are not really better,” he 
said. “ Perhaps I should not have asked 
to be allowed to see you.” 

He had suddenly an absurd feeling that 
there was such distance between them— 
that something inexplicable had set them 
so far apart that it might almost be necessary 
to raise his voice to make her hear him. 

“Thank you,” she replied. “I was not 
really ill,” and passed the chair he offered 
her, as if not seeing it, taking another one 
which placed the table between them. 

Arbuthnot gave her a steady glance and 
sat down himself. Resolving in a moment's 
time that something incomprehensible had 
happened, he gathered himself together with 
another resolve which did equal credit to his 
intelligence and presence of mind. This reso- 
lution was that he would not permit himself 
to be overborne by the mystery until he 
understood what it was, and that he would 
understand what it was before he left the 
house, if such a thing were possible. He had 
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the coolness and courage to refuse to be 
misunderstood. 

“JT should not have hoped to see you,” 
he said, in a quiet, level tone, still watching 
her, “ but Mrs. Merriam was so kind as to 
think you would be interested in something 
I came to tell her.” 

“Of course she will be interested,” said 
Mrs. Merriam. “Such a story would interest 
any woman. Tell it to her at once.” 

“JT wish you would do it for me,” said 
Arbuthnot, with a rather reluctant accession 
of gravity. “It is really out of my line. You 
will make it touching—women see things so 
differently. I'll confess to you that I only see 
the miserable, sordid, forlorn side of it, and 
don’t know what to do with the pathos. 
When that poor, little wretch cried at me and 
wrung her hands, I had not the remotest idea 
what I ought to say to stop her—and heaven 
knows I wanted her to stop. I could only 
make the mistaken remark that she must 
have confidence in me, and I would do my 
best for the childish, irresponsible pair of them 
—though why they should have confidence 
in me I can only say ‘ heaven knows,’ again.” 

After she had seated herself, Agnes had 
lightly rested her head upon her hand as if to 
shade her eyes somewhat. When Arbuthnot 
began to speak she had stirred, dropping her 
hand a moment later and leaning forward; at 
this juncture she rose from her chair, and 
came forward with a swift, unconscious-look- 
ing movement. She stood up before Arbuthnot, 
and spoke to him. 

“] wish to hear the story very much,” she 
said, with a thrill of appeal in her sweet voice. 
“T wish you to tell it to me. You will tell it 
as—as we should hear it.” 

Nothing but a prolonged and severe course 
of training could have enabled Arbuthnot to 
preserve at this moment his outward compos- 
ure. Indeed, he was by no means sure that it 
was preserved intact; he was afraid that his 
blonde countenance flushed a little, and that 
his eyes were not entirely steady. He felt it ne- 
cessary to assume a lightness of demeanor en- 
tirely out of keeping with his mental condition. 

“I appreciate your confidence in me,” he 
answered, “all the more because I feel my 
entire inadequacy to the situation. The per- 
son who could tell it as you ought to hear it 
is the young woman who waylaid me with 
tears near Lafayette Park about half an hour 
ago. She is a very young woman, in fact, an 
infant, who is legally united in marriage to 
another infant, who has been in the employ 
of the Government, in the building I adorn 
with my presence. Why they felt it incum- 
bent upon themselves to marry on an income 
of seventy-five dollars a month they do not 
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explain in any manner at all satisfactory to 
the worldly mind. They did so, however, 
and lived together for several months in what 
is described as a state of bliss. They had 
two small rooms, and the female infant wore 
calico gowns, and did her own ridiculous, 
sordid, inferior housework, and rejoiced in 
the society of the male infant when a grateful 
nation released him from his daily labors.” 

Agnes quietly slipped into the chair he had 
first placed for her. She did it with a gentle 
yielding movement, to which he was so little 
blind that he paused a second and looked at 
the fire, and made a point of resuming his 
story with a lighter air than before. 

“They could not have been either happy 
or content under such absurd circumstances,” 
he said, “but they thought they were. I 
used to see the male infant beaming over his 
labors in a manner to infuriate you. His wife 
used to come down to bear him from the office 
to the two rooms in a sort of triumphal pro- 
cession. She had round eyes and dimples in 
her cheeks, and a little, round head with 
curls. Her husband, whose tastes were sim- 
ple, regarded her as a beauty, and was given 
to confiding his opinion of her to his fellow 
clerks. There was no objection to him but 
his youth and innocence. I am told he 
worked with undue enthusiasm in the hope 
of keeping his position, or even getting a 
better one, and had guileless, frenzied dreams 
of being able in the course of the ensuing 
century to purchase a small house ‘ on time.’ 
I don’t ask you to believe me when I tell 
you that the pair actually had such a house 
in their imbecile young minds, and had saved 
out of their starvation income a few dollars 
toward making their first payment on it. I 
didn’t believe the man who told me, and I 
assure you he is a far more reliable fellow 
than I am.” ‘ 

He paused a second more. Was it possible 
that he found himself obliged to do so ? 

“They said,” he added, “they said they 
‘wanted a home.’” 

He heard a soft, little sound at his side— 
a soft, emotional little sound. It came from 
Mrs. Sylvestre. She sat with her slender 
hands clasped upon her knee, and as the 
little sound broke from her lips, she clasped 
them more closely. 

“ Ah!” she said. “ Ah! poor children!’ 

Arbuthnot went on, 

“Ought I to blush to admit that I 
watched these two young candidates for Saint 
Elizabeth, and the poor-house, with interest ? 
They assisted me to beguile away some weary 
hours in speculation. I wondered when they 
would begin to be tired of each other; when 
they would find out their mistake, and loathe 
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the paltriness of their surroundings ; when the 
female infant would discover that her dim- 
ples might have been better invested, and 
that calico gowns were unworthy of her 
charms? I do blush to confess that I scraped 
an acquaintance with the male infant, with a 
view to drawing forth his views on matrimony 
and life as a whole. He had been wont to 
smoke inferior cigarettes in the days of his 
gay and untrammeled bachelorhood, but had 
given up the luxurious habit on engaging him- 
self to the object of his affections. He remark- 
ed to me that ‘a man ought to have principle 
enough to deny himself things when he had 
something to deny himself for, and when a 
man had a wife and a home he /ad some- 
thing to deny himself for, and if he was a man 
he’d do it.’ He was very ingenuous, and very 
fond of enlarging confidingly upon domestic 
topics and virtues and joys, and being en- 
couraged could be relied upon so to enlarge 
—always innocently and with inoffensive 
youthful enthusiasm— until deftly headed off 
by the soulless worldling. I gave him cigars, 
and an order of attention, which seemed to 
please him. He remarked to his fellow-clerks 
that I was a man who had ‘principles’ and 
‘ feelings,’ consequently I felt grateful to him. 
He had great confidence in ‘ principles.’ The 
bold thought had presented itself to him that 
if we were more governed by ‘principles,’ as 
a nation, we should thrive better, and there 
would be less difficulty in steering the ship 
of state; but he advanced the opinion hesi- 
tantly, as fearing injustice to his country in 
the suggestion.” 

“You are making him very attractive,” 
said Mrs. Merriam. “There is something 
touching about it all.” 

“He was attractive to me,” returned 
Lawrence, “and he was touching at times. 
He was crude, and by no means brilliant, but 
there wasn’t an evil spot in him, and his 
beliefs were of a strength and magnitude to 
bring a blush to the cheek of the most hard- 
ened. He recalled the dreams of youth, and 
even in his most unintelligently ardent mo- 
ments appealed to one. Taking all these 
things into consideration, you will probably 
see that it was likely to be something of a 
blow to him to find himself suddenly thrown 
out upon the world without any resource 
whatever.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Sylvestre, earnestly. 
“Surely you are not going to tell us ine 

“That he lost his office,” said Lawrence. 
“Yes. Thrown out. Reason—place wanted 
for some one else. I shouldn’t call it a good 
reason myself. I find others who would not 
call it a good reason; but what are you 
going to do ?” 











“ What did he do ?” asked Agnes, 

“ He came into my room one day,” an- 
swered Lawrence, “just as I was leaving it. 
He was white, and his lips trembled in a 
boyish way that struck me at the moment as 
being rather awful. He looked as if he had 
been knocked down. He said to me, ‘ Mr. 
Arbuthnot, I’ve lost my place,’ and then, after 
staring at me a few seconds, he added, ‘ Mr. 
Arbuthnot, what would you do ?’” 

“It is very cruel,” said Agnes. “ It is very 
hard.” 

“ It is as cruel as Death!” said Arbuthnot. 
“It is as hard as Life! That such a thing is 
possible—that the bread and home and hopes 
of any honest human creature should be used 
as the small change of power above him, and 
trafficked with to sustain that power and fix 
it in its place to make the most of itself and 
its greed, is the burning shame and burden 
which is slung around our necks, and will 
keep us from standing with heads erect until 
we are lightened of it.” 

He discovered that he was in earnest, and 
recklessly allowed himself to continue in earn- 
est until he had said his say. He knew the self- 
indulgence was indiscreet, and felt the indis- 
cretion all the more when he ended and found 
himself confronted by Mrs. Sylvestre’s eyes. 
They were fixed upon him, and wore an ex- 
pression he had never had the pleasure of 
seeing in them before. It was an expression 
full of charming emotion, and the color was 
coming and going in her cheek. 

“ Go on,” she said, rather tremulously, “ if 
you please.” 

“JT did not go on,” he replied. “I regret 
to say I couldn’t. I was unable to tell him 
what I should do.” 

“ But you tried to comfort him ?” said 
Agnes. “I am sure you did what you 
could.” 

“Tt was very little,” said Lawrence. “I let 
him talk, and led him on a little to—well to 
talking about his wife. It seemed the only 
thing at the moment. I found it possible to 
recall to his mind one or two things he had 
told me of her,— probably doing it in the mest 
inefficient manner,—but he appeared to ap- 
preciate the effort. The idea presented itself 
to me that it would be well to brace him up 
and give him a less deathly look before he went 
home to her, as she was not very well, and a 
childish creature at best. I probably en- 
couraged him unduly, but I had an absurd 
sense of being somehow responsible for the 
preservation of the two rooms and the peace 
of mind of the female infant, and the truth 1s 
I have felt it ever since, and so has she.” 

He was extremely conscious of Mrs. Sylves- 
tre’s soft and earnest eyes. 
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“ That was the reason she called to see me 
to-night, and finding | had just left the house, 
followed me. Tom is ill—his name is Tom 
Bosworth. It is nearly two months since he 
lost his place, and he has walked himself to a 
shadow in making efforts to gain another. He 
has written letters and presented letters ; he 
has stood outside doors until he was faint 
with hunger; he has interviewed members of 
congress, senators, heads of departments, 
officials great and small. He has hoped and 
longed and waited, and taken buffetings 
meekly. He is not a strong fellow, and it has 
broken him up. He has had several chills, 
and is thin and nervous and excitable. Kitty 
—his wife’s name is Kitty—is pale and thin 
too. She has lost her dimples, and her eyes 
look like a sad little owl’s, and always have 
tears in them which she manages to keep 
from falling so long as Tom is within sight. 
To-night she wanted to ask me if I knew any 
ladies who would give her sewing. She thinks 
she might sew until Tom gets a place again.” 

“ | will give her sewing,” exclaimed Agnes. 
“T can do something for them if they will let 
me! Oh, I am very glad that I can.” 

“T felt sure you would be,” said Arbuthnot. 
“] thought of you at once, and wished you 
could see her as I saw her.” 

She answered him a little hurriedly, and he 
wondered why her voice faltered. 

“T will see her to-morrow,” she said, “ if 
you will give me the address.” 

“T have naturally wondered if it was pos- 
sible that anything could be done for the 
husband,” he said. “If you could use your 
influence in any way—you see how inevita- 
bly we come to that—it always becomes a 
question of influence—our very charities are 
of the nature of schemes; it is in the air we 
breathe.” 

“I will do what I can,” she replied. “I 
will do anything —anything you think would 
be best.” 

Mrs. Merriam checked herself on the very 
verge of looking up, but though by an effort 
she confined herself to apparently giving all 
her attention to her knitting-needles for a few 
moments, she lost the effect of neither words 
nor voice. “ No,” she made mental comment, 
“it was not malaria.” 

Arbuthnot had never passed such an even- 
ing in the house as this one proved to be, and 
he had spent many agreeable evenings there. 
To-night there was a difference. Some bar- 
ner had melted or suddenly broken down. 
Mrs. Sylvestre was more beautiful than he had 
ever seen her. It thrilled his very soul to hear 
her speak to him and to look at her. While 
still entirely ignorant of the cause of her dis- 
ure against him, he knew that it was re- 
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moved; that in some mysterious way she had 
recognized the injustice of it, and was impelled 
by a sweet, generous penitence to endeavor 
to make atonement. There was something 
almost like the humility of appeal in her voice 
and eyes. She did not leave him to Mrs. 
Merriam, but talked to him herself. When he 
went away, after he left her at the parlor 
door, she lingered a moment upon the thresh- 
old, then crossed it, and followed him into the 
hall. They had been speaking of the Bos- 
worths, and he fancied she was going to ask 
some last question. But she did not; she sim- 
ply paused a short distance from where he 
stood and looked at him. He had often ob- 
served it in her, that she possessed the inesti- 
mable gift of being able to stand still and 
remain silent with perfect grace, in such a 
manner that speech and movement seemed 
unnecessary ; but he felt that she had some- 
thing to say now and scarcely knew how best 
to say it, and it occurred to him that he 
might, perhaps, help her. 

“ You are very much better than you were 
when I came in,” he said. 

She put out her hand with a gentle, almost 
grateful gesture. 

“Yes, I am much better,” she said. “J 
was not well then—or happy. I thought that 
I had met with a misfortune; but it was a 
mistake.” 

“T am glad that it was a mistake,” he an- 
swered. “I hope such things will always 
prove so.” 

And a quick flush rising to his face, he bent 
and touched with his lips the slim, white fin- 
gers lying upon his palm. 

The flush had not died away when he found 
himself in the street ; he felt its glow with a 
sense of anger and impatience. 

“T might have known better than to do 
such a thing,” he said. “I did know better. 
I am a fool yet, it seems—a fool!” 

But, notwithstanding this, the evening was a 
landmark. From that time forward Mrs. Mer- 
riam looked upon their intimacy with renewed 
interest. She found Agnes very attractive in 
the new attitude she assumed toward their 
acquaintance. She indulged no longer in her 
old habit of depreciating him delicately when 
she spoke of him—which was rarely; her 
tone suggested to her relative that she was 
desirous of atoning to herself for her past 
coldness and injustice. There was a delicious 
hint of this in her manner toward him, quiet 
as it was; once or twice Mrs. Merriam had 
seen her defer to him, and display a disposi- 
tion to adapt herself to his opinions, which 
caused a smile to flicker across her discreet 
countenance, Their mutual interest in their 
protégés was a tie between them, and devel- 
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oped a degree of intimacy which had never 
before existed. The day after hearing their 
story, Agnes had paid the young people a 
visit. The two rooms in the third story of a 
boarding-house presented their modest house- 
hold goods to her very touchingly. The very 
bridal newness of the cheap furniture struck 
her as being*pathetic, and the unsophisticated 
adornments in the form of chromos and 
bright tidies—the last Kitty’s own handi- 
work—expressed to her mind their innocent 
sentiment. Kitty looked new herself, as she 
sat sewing in a little rocking-chair drawn near 
to the sofa on which Tom lay, flushed and 
bright-eyed, after his chill, but there were 
premonitory signs of wear on her pretty, child- 
ish face. She rose, evidently terribly nervous 
and very much frightened at the prospect of 
receiving her visitor, when Mrs. Sylvestre en- 
tered, and though reassured somewhat by the 
mention of Arbuthnot’s name, glanced timor- 
ously at Tom in appeal for assistance from 
him. Tom gave it. His ingenuous mind knew 
very little fear. He tried to stagger to his 
feet, smiling, but was so dizzy that he made 
an ignominious failure, and sat down again at 
Agnes’s earnest request. 

“ Thank you,” he said. “I will if you don’t 
mind. It’s one of my bad days, and the fever 
makes my head go round. Don’t look so 
down-hearted, Kitty. Mrs. Sylvestre knows 
chills don’t count for much. You see”—he 
said to Agnes, with an effort at buoyancy of 
manner—‘“ they knock a man over a little, 
and it frightens her.” 

Agnes took a seat beside the little rocking- 
chair, and there was something in the very 
gentleness of her movements which somewhat 
calmed Kitty’s tremor. 

“Ttis very natural that she should feel anx- 
ious, even when there is only slight cause,” 
Mrs. Sylvestre said, in her low, sweet voice. 
“ Of course, the cause is slight in your case. 
It is only necessary that you should be a 
little careful.” 

“That’s all,” responded Tom. “And I’m 
going to be careful. A man with a wife and 
home can’t be too careful. He’s got others 
to think of besides himself.” 

But, notwithstanding his cheerfulness and 
his bright eyes, he was plainly weaker than 
he realized, and was rather glad to lie down 
again, though he did it apologetically. 

“Mr. Arbuthnot came in this morning 
and told us you were coming,” he said. “You 
know him pretty well, I suppose.” 

“T see him rather frequently,” answered 
Agnes; “but perhaps I do not know him 
very well.” 

“Ah!” said Tom. “You've got to know 
him very well to find out what sort of fellow 








he is; you’ve got to know him as / know him 
—as we know him. Eh! Kitty?” 

“Yes,” responded Kitty, a little startled 
by finding herself referred to, “only you know 
him best, Tom. You see, you’re a man —” 

“ Yes,” said Tom, with innocent complacen- 
cy, “of course it’s easier for men to understand 
each other. You see—” to Agnes, though 
with a fond glance at Kitty —“ Kitty was a 
little afraid of him. She’s shy, and hasn’t seen 
much of the world, and he’s such a swell, in a 
quiet way, and when she used to come to the 
office for me, and caught a glimpse of him, 
she thought he was always making fun of 
everything.” 

“I thought he /ooked as if he was,” put 
in Kitty. “And his voice sounded that way 
when he spoke to you, Tom. I even used to 
think, sometimes, that he was laughing a little 
at you—and I didn’t like it.” 

“Bless you!” responded Tom, “he wasn’t 
thinking of such a thing. He’s got too much 
principle to make friends with a fellow and 
then laugh at him. What I’ve always liked 
in him was his principle.” 

“T think there are a great many things to 
like in him,” said Mrs. Sylvestre. 

“ There’s everything to like in him,” said 
Tom, “though, you see, I didn’t find that out 
at first. The truth is, I thought he was rather 
too much of a swell for his means. I’ve told 
him so since we’ve been more intimate, and 
he said that I was not mistaken, that he was 
too much of a swell for his means, but that 
was the fault of his means, and the Govern- 
ment ought to attend to it, as a sacred duty. 
You see the trouble is he hasn’t a family. If 
he was married, and had some one to take care 
of, it would be different. And what a fellow he 
would be to take care of a woman! I told him 
that, too, once, and he threw back his head and 
laughed; but hedidn’tlaughlong. It seemed 
to me that it set him off thinking, he was so 
still after it.” 

“He'd be very good to his wife,” said Kit- 
ty, timidly. “ He’s very kind to me.” 

“ Yes,” Tom went on, rejoicing in himself, 
“he sees things that men don’t see, gene- 
rally. Think of his noticing that you weren't 
wrapped up enough that cold day we met 
him and going into his place to get a shawl 
from his landlady, and making me put it on!” 

“And don’t you remember,” said Kitty, 
“the day he made me so ashamed, because he 
said my basket was too heavy, and would 
carry it all the way home for me ?” 

Tom laughed triumphantly. 

“He would have carried a stove-pipe, just 
the same way,” he said, “and have looked 

just as cool about it. You'd no need to be 
ashamed ; Ae wasn’t. And it’s not only that: 
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see how he asks me about you, and cheers me 
up, and helps me along, by talking to me about 
you when I’m knocked over, and says that 
you mustn’t be troubled, and I must bear up, 
because I’ve got you to take care of, and that 
when two people are as fond of each other as 
we are, they’ve got something to hold on to 
that will help them to let the world go by 
and endure anything that don’t part them.” 

“He said that to me, too, Tom,” said Kitty, 
the ready tears starting to her eyes. “He 
said it last night when I met him on the 
street and couldn’t help crying because you 
were ill. He said I must bear up for you— 
and he was so nice that I forgot to be afraid 
of him at all. When I began to cry it fright- 
ened me, because I thought he wouldn’t like 
it, and that made it so much worse that I 
couldn’t stop, and he just put my hand on 
his arm, and took me into Lafayette Park, 
where there was a seat in a dark corner under 
the trees. And he made me sit down and 
said, ‘Don’t be afraid to cry. It will do you 
good, and you had better do it before me 
than before Tom. Cry as much as you like. 
I will walk away a few steps until you are 
better.” And he did, and I cried until I was 
quiet, and then he came back to me, and told 
me about Mrs. Sylvestre.” 

“He’s got feelings,” said Tom, a trifle 
brokenly, “he’s got feelings and—and princi- 
ples. It makes a man think better of the 
world, even when he’s discouraged and it’s 
dealt hard with him.” 

Mrs. Sylvestre looked out of the nearest 
window ; there was a very feminine tremor 
in her throat, and something seemed to be 
melting before her eyes; she was full of the 
pain of regret and repentance; there rose in 
her mind a picture of herself as she had sat 
before the fire in her silent room; she could 
not endure the memory of her own bitter 
contempt and scorn; she wished she might 
do something to make up for that half hour; 
she wished that it were possible that she might 
drive down to the Treasury and present her- 
self at a certain door, and appeal for pardon 
with downcast eyes and broken voice. She 
was glad to remember the light touch upon 
her hand, even though it had been so very 
light, and he had left her after it so hurriedly. 

“T am glad he spoke to you of me,” she 
said. “I—TI am grateful to him. I think I 
can help you. I hope you will let me. I 
know a great many people, and I might ask 
for their influence. I will do anything—any- 
thing Mr. Arbuthnot thinks best.” 

Tom gave her a warmly grateful glance, 
his susceptible heart greatly moved by the 
Sweetness and tremor of her voice. She was 
just the woman, it seemed to him, to be the 
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friend of such a man as his hero; only a woman 
as beautiful, as sympathetic, and having that 
delicate, undefinable air of belonging to the 
great enchanted world, in which he confid- 
ingly believed Arbuthnot figured with un- 
rivaled effect, could be worthy of him. It 
was characteristic of his simple nature that he 
should admire immensely his friend’s social 
popularity and acquirements, and dwell upon 
their unbounded splendor with affectionate 
reverence. 

“He's a society fellow,” he had said to 
Kitty in his first description of him. “A reg- 
ular society fellow! Always dressed just so, 
you know —sort of quiet style, but exactly up 
to the mark. He knows everybody and gets 
invited everywhere, though he makes believe 
he only gets taken in because he can dance 
and wait in the supper room. He’s out some- 
where every night, bless you, and spends half 
his salary on kid gloves and flowers. He says 
people ought to supply them to fellows like 
him, as they supply gloves and hat-bands at 
English funerals. He doesn’t save anything; 
you know, he can’t, and he knows it’s a mis- 
take, but you see when a fellow is what he is, 
it’s not easy to break off with everything. 
These society people want such fellows, and 
they wi// have them.” 

It had been this liberal description of his 
exalted position and elegant habits, which 
had caused Kitty to stand greatly in awe of 
him, at the outset, and to feel that her bear- 
ing would never stand the test of criticism 
by so proficient an expert, and she had trem- 
bled before him accordingly and felt herself 
unworthy of his condescending notice, until 
having, on one or two occasions, seen some- 
thing in his manner which did not exactly 
coincide with her conception of him as a 
luxurious and haughty worldling, she had 
gained a little courage. She had been 
greatly alarmed at the sight of Mrs. Syl- 
vestre, feeling vaguely that she, also, was 
a part of these mysterious splendors; but 
after she heard the soft break in the tone in 
which she said, with such gentle simplicity, “ I 
will do anything —anything— Mr. Arbuthnot 
thinks best,” she felt timorous no more, and 
allowed herself to be led into telling her little 
story, with a girlish pathos which would have 
melted Agnes Sylvestre’s heart, if it had not 
been melted already. It might, perhaps, bet- 
ter have been called Tom’s story than her own, 
as it was all about Tom—Tom’s struggles, 
Tom’s disappointments, Tom's hopes, which 
all seemed prostrated ; the little house Tom had 
been thinking of buying and making nice for 
her; the member of Congress who had snub- 
bed Tom; the Senator who had been rough 
with him ; the cold he had taken ; the chills and 
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the paltriness of their surroundings ; when the 
female infant would discover that her dim- 
ples might have been better invested, and 
that calico gowns were unworthy of her 
charms? I do blush to confess that I scraped 
an acquaintance with the male infant, with a 
view to drawing forth his views on matrimony 
and life as a whole. He had been wont to 
smoke inferior cigarettes in the days of his 
gay and untrammeled bachelorhood, but had 
given up the luxurious habit on engaging him- 
self to the object of his affections. He remark- 
ed to me that ‘a man ought to have principle 
enough to deny himself things when he had 
something to deny himself for, and when a 
man had a wife and a home he /ad some- 
thing to deny himself for, and if he was a man 
he’d do it.’ He was very ingenuous, and very 
fond of enlarging confidingly upon domestic 
topics and virtues and joys, and being en- 
couraged could be relied upon so to enlarge 
—always innocently and with inoffensive 
youthful enthusiasm— until deftly headed off 
by the soulless worldling. I gave him cigars, 
and an order of attention, which seemed to 
please him. He remarked to his fellow-clerks 
that I was a man who had ‘principles’ and 
‘ feelings,’ consequently I felt grateful to him. 
He had great confidence in ‘ principles.’ The 
bold thought had presented itself to him that 
if we were more governed by ‘ principles,’ as 
a nation, we should thrive better, and there 
would be less difficulty in steering the ship 
of state; but he advanced the opinion hesi- 
tantly, as fearing injustice to his country in 
the suggestion.” 

“You are making him very attractive,” 
said Mrs. Merriam. “There is something 
touching about it all.” 

“He was attractive to me,” returned 
Lawrence, “and he was touching at times. 
He was crude, and by no means brilliant, but 
there wasn’t an evil spot in him, and his 
beliefs were of a strength and magnitude to 
bring a blush to the cheek of the most hard- 
ened. He recalled the dreams of youth, and 
even in his most unintelligently ardent mo- 
ments appealed to one. Taking all these 
things into consideration, you will probably 
see that it was likely to be something of a 
blow to him to find himself suddenly thrown 
out upon the world without any resource 
whatever.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Sylvestre, earnestly. 
“Surely you are not going to tell us - 

“That he lost his office,” said Lawrence. 
“Yes. Thrown out. Reason—place wanted 
for some one else. I shouldn’t call it a good 
reason myself. I find others who would not 
call it a good reason; but what are you 
going to do ?” 








“ What did he do?” asked Agnes. 

“He came into my room one day,” an- 
swered Lawrence, “just as I was leaving it. 
He was white, and his lips trembled in a 
boyish way that struck me at the moment as 
being rather awful. He looked as if he had 
been knocked down. He said to me, ‘ Mr. 
Arbuthnot, I’ve lost my place,’ and then, after 
staring at me a few seconds, he added, ‘ Mr. 
Arbuthnot, what would you do?’” 

“ It is very cruel,” said Agnes. “ It is very 
hard.” 

“ It is as cruel as Death!” said Arbuthnot. 
“ It is as hard as Life! That such a thing is 
possible—that the bread and home and hopes 
of any honest human creature should be used 
as the small change of power above him, and 
trafficked with to sustain that power and fix 
it in its place to make the most of itself and 
its greed, is the burning shame and burden 
which is slung around our necks, and will 
keep us from standing with heads erect until 
we are lightened of it.” 

He discovered that he was in earnest, and 
recklessly allowed himself to continue in earn- 
est until he had said his say. He knew the self- 
indulgence was indiscreet, and felt the indis- 
cretion all the more when he ended and found 
himself confronted by Mrs. Sylvestre’s eyes. 
They were fixed upon him, and wore an ex- 
pression he had never had the pleasure of 
seeing in them before. It was an expression 
full of charming emotion, and the color was 
coming and going in her cheek. 

“ Go on,” she said, rather tremulously, “ if 
you please.” 

“JT did not go on,” he replied. “I regret 
to say I couldn’t. I was unable to tell him 
what I should do.” 

“But you tried to comfort him?” said 
Agnes. “I am sure you did what you 
could.” 

“ It was very little,” said Lawrence. “I let 
him talk, and led him on a little to—well to 
talking about his wife. It seemed the only 
thing at the moment. I found it possible to 
recall to his mind one or two things he had 
told me of her,—probably doing it in the mest 
inefficient manner,—but he appeared to ap- 
preciate the effort. The idea presented itself 
to me that it would be well to brace him up 
and give him a less deathly look before he went 
home to her, as she was not very well, and a 
childish creature at best. I probably en- 
couraged him unduly, but I had an absurd 
sense of being somehow responsible for the 
preservation of the two rooms and the peace 
of mind of the female infant, and the truth is 
I have felt it ever since, and so has she.” 

He was extremely conscious of Mrs. Sylves- 
tre’s soft and earnest eyes. 
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“ That was the reason she called to see me 
to-night, and finding | had just left the house, 
followed me. Tom is ill—his name is Tom 
Bosworth. It is nearly two months since he 
lost his place, and he has walked himself to a 
shadow in making efforts to gain another. He 
has written letters and presented letters; he 
has stood outside doors until he was faint 
with hunger; he has interviewed members of 
congress, senators, heads of departments, 
officials great and small. He has hoped and 
longed and waited, and taken buffetings 
meekly. He is not a strong fellow, and it has 
broken him up. He has had several chills, 
and is thin and nervous and excitable. Kitty 
—his wife’s name is Kitty—is pale and thin 
too. She has lost her dimples, and her eyes 
look like a sad little owl’s, and always have 
tears in them which she manages to keep 
from falling so long as Tom is within sight. 
To-night she wanted to ask me if I knew any 
ladies who would give her sewing. She thinks 
she might sew until Tom gets a place again.” 

“ | will give her sewing,” exclaimed Agnes. 
“T can do something for them if they will let 
me! Oh, I am very glad that I can.” 

“T felt sure you would be,” said Arbuthnot. 
“] thought of you at once, and wished you 
could see her as I saw her.” 

She answered him a little hurriedly, and he 
wondered why her voice faltered. 

“] will see her to-morrow,” she said, “ if 
you will give me the address.” 

“T have naturally wondered if it was pos- 
sible that anything could be done for the 
husband,” he said. “If you could use your 
influence in any way—you see how inevita- 
bly we come to that—it always becomes a 
question of influence—our very charities are 
of the nature of schemes; it is in the air we 
breathe.” 

“T will do what I can,” she replied. “| 
will do anything—anything you think would 
be best.” 

Mrs. Merriam checked herself on the very 
verge of looking up, but though by an effort 
she confined herself to apparently giving all 
her attention to her knitting-needles for a few 
moments, she lost the effect of neither words 
nor voice. “ No,” she made mental comment, 
“it was not malaria.” 

Arbuthnot had never passed such an even- 
ing in the house as this one proved to be, and 
he had spent many agreeable evenings there. 
To-night there was a difference. Some bar- 
ner had melted or suddenly broken down. 
Mrs. Sylvestre was more beautiful than he had 
ever seen her. It thrilled his very soul to hear 
her speak to him and to look at her. While 
still entirely ignorant of the cause of her dis- 
Pleasure agai 
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moved; that in some mysterious way she had 
recognized the injustice of it, and was impelled 
by a sweet, generous penitence to endeavor 
to make atonement. There was something 
almost like the humility of appeal in her voice 
and eyes. She did not leave him to Mrs. 
Merriam, but talked to him herself. When he 
went away, after he left her at the parlor 
door, she lingered a moment upon the thresh- 
old, then crossed it, and followed him into the: 
hall. They had been speaking of the Bos- 
worths, and he fancied she was going to ask 
some last question. But she did not; she sim- 
ply paused a short distance from where he 
stood and looked at him. He had often ob- 
served it in her, that she possessed the inesti- 
mable gift of being able to stand still and 
remain silent with perfect grace, in such a 
manner that speech and movement seemed 
unnecessary ; but he felt that she had some- 
thing to say now and scarcely knew how best 
to say it, and it occurred to him that he 
might, perhaps, help her. 

“You are very much better than you were 
when I came in,” he said. 

She put out her hand with a gentle, almost 
grateful gesture. 

“Yes, I am much better,” she said. “J 
was not well then—or happy. I thought that 
I had met with a misfortune; but it was a 
mistake.” 

“T am glad that it was a mistake,” he an- 
swered. “I hope such things will always 
prove so.” 

And a quick flush rising to his face, he bent 
and touched with his lips the slim, white fin- 
gers lying upon his palm. 

The flush had not died away when he found 
himself in the street ; he felt its glow with a 
sense of anger and impatience. 

“T might have known better than to do 
such a thing,” he said. “I did know better. 
I am a fool yet, it seems—a fool!” 

But, notwithstanding this, the evening was a 
landmark. From that time forward Mrs. Mer- 
riam looked upon their intimacy with renewed 
interest. She found Agnes very attractive in 
the new attitude she assumed toward their 
acquaintance. She indulged no longer in her 
old habit of depreciating him delicately when 
she spoke of him—which was rarely; her 
tone suggested to her relative that she was 
desirous of atoning to herself for her past 
coldness and injustice. There was a delicious 
hint of this in her manner toward him, quiet 
as it was; once or twice Mrs. Merriam had 
seen her defer to him, and display a disposi- 
tion to adapt herself to his opinions, which 
caused a smile to flicker across her discreet 
countenance, Their mutual interest in their 
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oped a degree of intimacy which had never 
before existed. The day after hearing their 
story, Agnes had paid the young people a 
visit. The two rooms in the third story of a 
boarding-house presented their modest house- 
hold goods to her very touchingly. The very 
bridal newness of the cheap furniture struck 
her as being*pathetic, and the unsophisticated 
adornments in the form of chromos and 
bright tidies—the last Kitty’s own handi- 
work—expressed to her mind their innocent 
sentiment. Kitty looked new herself, as she 
sat sewing in a little rocking-chair drawn near 
to the sofa on which Tom lay, flushed and 
bright-eyed, after his chill, but there were 
premonitory signs of wear on her pretty, child- 
ish face. She rose, evidently terribly nervous 
and very much frightened at the prospect of 
receiving her visitor, when Mrs. Sylvestre en- 
tered, and though reassured somewhat by the 
mention of Arbuthnot’s name, glanced timor- 
ously at Tom in appeal for assistance from 
him. Tom gave it. His ingenuous mind knew 
very little fear. He tried to stagger to his 
feet, smiling, but was so dizzy that he made 
an ignominious failure, and sat down again at 
Agnes’s earnest request. 

“ Thank you,” he said. “I will if you don’t 
mind. It’s one of my bad days, and the fever 
makes my head go round. Don’t look so 
down-hearted, Kitty. Mrs. Sylvestre knows 
chills don’t count for much. You see”—he 
said to Agnes, with an effort at buoyancy of 
manner—‘“ they knock a man over a little, 
and it frightens her.” 

Agnes took a seat beside the little rocking- 
chair, and there was something in the very 
gentleness of her movements which somewhat 
calmed Kitty’s tremor. 

“Itis very natural that she should feel anx- 
ious, even when there is only slight cause,” 
Mrs. Sylvestre said, in her low, sweet voice. 
“ Of course, the cause is slight in your case. 
It is only necessary that you should be a 
little careful.” 

“That's all,” responded Tom. “And I’m 
going to be careful. A man with a wife and 
home can’t be too careful. He’s got others 
to think of besides himself.” 

But, notwithstanding his cheerfulness and 
his bright eyes, he was plainly weaker than 
he realized, and was rather glad to lie down 
again, though he did it apologetically. 

“Mr. Arbuthnot came in this morning 
and told us you were coming,” he said. “You 
know him pretty well, I suppose.” 

“TI see him rather frequently,” answered 
Agnes; “but perhaps I do not know him 
very well.” ; 

“Ah!” said Tom. “You've got to know 
him very well to find out what sort of fellow 
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he is; you’ve got to know him as / know him 
—as we know him. Eh! Kitty?” 

“Yes,” responded Kitty, a little startled 
by finding herself referred to, “only you know 
him best, Tom. You see, you’re a man —” 

“ Yes,” said Tom, with innocent complacen- 
cy, “of course it’s easier for men to understand 
each other. You see—” to Agnes, though 
with a fond glance at Kitty —“ Kitty was a 
little afraid of him. She’s shy, and hasn’t seen 
much of the world, and he’s such a swell, in a 
quiet way, and when she used to come to the 
office for me, and caught a glimpse of him, 
she thought he was always making fun of 
everything.” 

“I thought he /ooked as if he was,” put 
in Kitty. “And his voice sounded that way 
when he spoke to you, Tom. I even used to 
think, sometimes, that he was laughing a little 
at you—and I didn’t like it.” 

“Bless you!” responded Tom, “he wasn’t 
thinking of such a thing. He’s got too much 
principle to make friends with a fellow and 
then laugh at him. What I’ve always liked 
in him was his principle.” 

“T think there are a great many things to 
like in him,” said Mrs. Sylvestre. 

“ There’s everything to like in him,” said 
Tom, “though, you see, I didn’t find that out 
at first. The truth is, I thought he was rather 
too much of a swell for his means. I’ve told 
him so since we’ve been more intimate, and 
he said that I was not mistaken, that he was 
too much of a swell for his means, but that 
was the fault of his means, and the Govern- 
ment ought to attend to it, as a sacred duty. 
You see the trouble is he hasn’t a family. If 
he was married, and had some one to take care 
of, it would be different. And what a fellow he 
would be to take care of a woman! I told him 
that, too, once, and he threw back his head and 
laughed; but hedidn’tlaughlong. It seemed 
to me that it set him off thinking, he was so 
still after it.” 

“ He'd be very good to his wife,” said Kit- 
ty, timidly. “ He’s very kind to me.” 

“ Yes,” Tom went on, rejoicing in himself, 
“he sees things that men don’t see, gene- 
rally. Think of his noticing that you weren't 
wrapped up enough that cold day we met 
him and going into his place to get a shawl 
from his landlady, and making me put it on!” 

“And don’t you remember,” said Kitty, 
“the day he made me so ashamed, because he 
said my basket was too heavy, and would 
carry it all the way home for me ?” 

Tom laughed triumphantly. 

“ He would have carried a stove-pipe, just 
the same way,” he said, “and have looked 
just as cool about it. You'd no need to be 
ashamed ; Ae wasn’t. And it’s not only that: 
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see how he asks me about you, and cheers me 
up, and helps me along, by talking to me about 
you when I’m knocked over, and says that 
you mustn’t be troubled, and I must bear up, 
because I’ve got you to take care of, and that 
when two people are as fond of each other as 
we are, they’ve got something to hold on to 
that will help them to let the world go by 
and endure anything that don’t part them.” 

“ He said that to me, too, Tom,” said Kitty, 
the ready tears starting to her eyes. “He 
said it last night when I met him on the 
street and couldn’t help crying because you 
were ill. He said I must bear up for you— 
and he was so nice that I forgot to be afraid 
of him at all. When I began to cry it fright- 
ened me, because I thought he wouldn’t like 
it, and that made it so much worse that I 
couldn’t stop, and he just put my hand on 
his arm, and took me into Lafayette Park, 
where there was a seat in a dark corner under 
the trees. And he made me sit down and 
said, ‘Don’t be afraid to cry. It will do you 
good, and you had better do it before me 
than before Tom. Cry as much as you like. 
I will walk away a few steps until you are 
better.’ And he did, and I cried until I was 
quiet, and then he came back to me, and told 
me about Mrs. Sylvestre.” 

“He’s got feelings,” said Tom, a trifle 
brokenly, “he’s got feelings and —and princi- 
ples. It makes a man think better of the 
world, even when he’s discouraged and it’s 
dealt hard with him.” 

Mrs. Sylvestre looked out of the nearest 
window ; there was a very feminine tremor 
in her throat, and something seemed to be 
melting before her eyes; she was full of the 
pain of regret and repentance; there rose in 
her mind a picture of herself as she had sat 
before the fire in her silent room; she could 
not endure the memory of her own bitter 
contempt and scorn; she wished she might 
do something to make up for that half hour; 
she wished that it were possible that she might 
drive down to the Treasury and present her- 
self at a certain door, and appeal for pardon 
with downcast eyes and broken voice. She 
was glad to remember the light touch upon 
her hand, even though it had been so very 
light, and he had left her after it so hurriedly. 

“T am glad he spoke to you of me,” she 
said. “I—I am grateful to him. I think I 
can help you. I hope you will let me. I 
know a great many people, and I might ask 
for their influence. I will do anything —any- 
thing Mr. Arbuthnot thinks best.” 

_Tom gave her a warmly grateful glance, 
his susceptible heart greatly moved by the 
Sweetness and tremor of her voice. She was 
just the woman, it seemed to him, to be the 
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friend of such a man as his hero; only a woman 
as beautiful, as sympathetic, and having that 
delicate, undefinable air of belonging to the 
great enchanted world, in which he confid- 
ingly believed Arbuthnot figured with un- 
rivaled effect, could be worthy of him. It 
was characteristic of his simple nature that he 
should admire immensely his friend's social 
popularity and acquirements, and dwell upon 
their unbounded splendor with affectionate 
reverence. 

“He’s a society fellow,” he had said to 
Kitty in his first description of him. “A reg- 
ular society fellow! Always dressed just so, 
you know —sort of quiet style, but exactly up 
to the mark. He knows everybody and gets 
invited everywhere, though he makes believe 
he only gets taken in because he can dance 
and wait in the supper room. He’s out some- 
where every night, bless you, and spends half 
his salary on kid gloves and flowers. He says 
people ought to supply them to fellows like 
him, as they supply gloves and hat-bands at 
English funerals. He doesn’t save anything; 
you know, he can’t, and he knows it’s a mis- 
take, but you see when a fellow is what he is, 
it’s not easy to break off with everything. 
These society people want such fellows, and 
they wi// have them.” 

It had been this liberal description of his 
exalted position and elegant habits, which 
had caused Kitty to stand greatly in awe of 
him, at the outset, and to feel that her bear- 
ing would never stand the test of criticism 
by so proficient an expert, and she had trem- 
bled before him accordingly and felt herself 
unworthy of his condescending notice, until 
having, on one or two occasions, seen some- 
thing in his manner which did not exactly 
coincide with her conception of him as a 
luxurious and haughty worldling, she had 
gained a little courage. She had been 
greatly alarmed at the sight of Mrs. Syl- 
vestre, feeling vaguely that she, also, was 
a part of these mysterious splendors; but 
after she heard the soft break in the tone in 
which she said, with such gentle simplicity, “ I 
will do anything —anything— Mr. Arbuthnot 
thinks best,” she felt timorous no more, and 
allowed herself to be led into telling her little 
story, with a girlish pathos which would have 
melted Agnes Sylvestre’s heart, if it had not 
been melted already. It might, perhaps, bet- 
ter have been called Tom’s story than her own, 
as it was all about Tom—Tom’s struggles, 
Tom’s disappointments, Tom’s hopes, which 
all seemed prostrated ; the little house Tom had 
been thinking of buying and making nice for 
her; the member of Congress who had snub- 
bed Tom; the Senator who had been rough 
with him ; the cold he had taken ; the chills and 
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fevers which had resulted ; the pain in his side.” 
“We have used all our money,” she ended, 
with a touching little catch of her breath,— 
“if it had not been for Mr. Arbuthnot—Mr. 
Arbuthnot—” 

“Yes,” said Tom, wofully, “he'll have to 
go without a pair or so of gloves this month 
and smoke fewer cigars; and I couldn’t have 
believed that there was a man living I could 
have borne to take money from, but, some- 
how, he made it seem almost as if he owed 
it me.” 

When Mrs. Sylvestre went away she left 
hope and comfort behind her. Kitty followed 
her into the passage with new light in her eyes. 

“If I have the sewing,” she said, clasping 
her hands, “it will be such a load off Tom’s 
mind to know that we have a little money, that 
he will get better. And he knows I like sew- 
ing, so, perhaps, he will not mind it so much. 
I am so thankful to you! If Tom will only 
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get well,” she exclaimed in a broken whisper, 
“if Tom will only get well!” And, suddenly, 
in response to some look on Agnes’s face, and 
a quick, caressing gesture, she leaned forward 
and was folded in her arms. 

It is very natural to most women to resort 
to the simple feminine device of tears, but it 
was not often Mrs. Sylvestre so indulged her- 
self, and there were tears in her eyes and in 
her voice, too, as she held the gentle, childish 
creature to her breast. She had felt a great 
deal, during the last twenty-four hours, and 
the momentary display of emotion was a relief 
to her. “He will get better,” she said, with 
almost maternal tenderness, “and you must 
help him by taking care of yourself and giv- 
ing him no cause for anxiety. You must let 
me help to take care of you. We will do all 
we can—” and there was something akin to 
fresh relief to her in the mere use of the little 
word “ we.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A MOLE, 


WALKING through the fields one May morn- 
ing, I surprised a mole above ground,—a very 
Jarge specimen, one of the giants of his kind. 
It was an unwonted spectacle, something I had 
never seen before; this purblind, shovel- 
footed, subterranean dweller, this metaphysi- 
cian of the earth, groping his way along in the 
open daylight. Had he grown tired then of the 
darkness, of the endless burrowings that lead 
nowhither, of undermining the paths and the 
garden, and cutting off the tender rootlets of 
the plants? He wasill equipped for traveling 
above ground; he was like a stranded fish ; 
the soil was his element, and he knew it as 
well as I did. The moment I disturbed him 
he began to go into the ground as a diver 
into the water. When he moved, his tendency 
was downward, like a plow. It was amusing 
to see his broad, naked, muscular front feet, 
which turned outward and upward instead of 
downward, shovel their way through the grass 
into the turf. In less than half a minute he 
would nearly bury himself from view. Then 
by the tail I would draw him forth, and see 
him repeat the attempt. He did not look or 
feel about for a hole or for a soft place, but 
assaulted the turf wherever he touched it, his 
slender, sensitive nose feeling the way, and 
his huge, fleshy hands opening the passage. 
He was indeed a giant in these members; 


they were to him what the wings of a bird are 
to the bird; all his powers and speed lay 
here ; his hind legs were small and feeble, and 
often trailed behind him as if helpless or 


broken. Fancy a race of savages by some 
peculiar manual occupation developing an 
enormous hand, a hand as long and broad as 
a scoop shovel, usurping the wrist and the 
forearm, with the legs and feet proportion- 
ately small, and you have a type of this mole. 
This creature was a cripple at the surface, but 
a most successful traveler a few inches below. 
His fur was like silk plush, finer and softer 
than that of any creature known to me, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the bat. Why should these 
creatures of darkness have such delicate vest- 
ments? Probably because they ave creatures 
of darkness. The owl is softer clad than the 
hawk, the hare than the squirrel, the moth 
than the butterfly. 

I looked in vain for the mole’s eyes. I 
blew open the fur, and explored the place 
with the point of a pin, but no eyes or sem- 
blance to eyes could I find, and I began to 
think that Aristotle was right in saying the 
mole is blind. Then I dispatched him, and 
stripped off his skin, and the eyes were re- 
vealed: two minute, black specks, that ad- 
hered to the tissues of the head after the skin 
was removed. It was only by the aid of a 
pocket glass that I was able to determine 
that they really were eyes. There was no eye- 
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socket, and I wondered that they had not 
come away with the skin. Probably thé only 
use the mole has for eyes is to distinguish day- 
light from darkness, and for this purpose these 
microscopic dots may suffice, but as regards 
any other and more specific visual powers, he 
is practically blind. 


A LAMPREY’S NEST. 


One day late in spring as I was passing 
over a bridge I chanced to see two lampreys, 
or “ lamper-eels,” as they are usually called, 
engaged in building their nest in the creek 
below me. It was one of the most curious 
spectacles I ever saw in our stream. They 
were a few yards below the bridge, just where 
the water breaks from the still pool beneath 
it, and flows with a rapid current over its 
roughly paved bottom. They were distin- 
guishable from the yellowish brown and black 
stones and pebbles amid which they were 
working only by their motions. They were 
tugging away at the small movable stones 
with great persistence. I went down to the 
water’s edge where they were within reach 
of my staff, the better to observe them. They 
would run up to the edge of the still water 
and seize upon the stones with their suction 
mouth and drag them back with the current 
and drop them upon their nest. I understood 
at once why their nests, which I had often 
observed before, were always placed at the be- 
ginning of a rift; it is that the fish may avail 
themselves of the current in building them. 
The water sweeps them back with the pebble 
in their mouth, their only effort being in 
stemming the current to seize it. They are 
thus enabled to move stones which they 
could not stir in still water. 

The stones varied in size from a walnut to 
a goose egg. When one of them was tugging 
away at a stone too heavy for it, I would 
lend a helping hand with my staff; I would 
move the stone along gently, and the lam- 
prey seemed entirely unconscious of the fact 
that it was being helped; it would drop the 
burden at the proper point, and run up for 
another. Indeed my aid and presence did 
not disturb them at all. From time to time, 
the larger of the two, which was the female, 
would thrust her tail with great violence 
down among the pebbles at the bottom of 
the creek and loosen them up, and set free 
the mud which the current quickly carried 
away. The new material thus plowed up 
was carried to the nest. Twice in the course 
of _ half-hour that I observed them, the 
act of spawning took place. 

Besides helping move the larger stones with 
my staff, I several times plowed up the 
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bottom with its point, thus relieving the 
female of that duty. The fish took it all as 
a matter of course, and seized upon the peb- 
bles I had loosened with great alacrity. 
When I thrust my cane beneath them and 
tried to lift them out of the water, they 
would suck fast to the stones and prevent 
me; but they did not manifest any alarm. 
The lampreys become much exhausted with 
the spawning and nest building, and large 
numbers of them die when it is over. In June 
it is not unusual to find their dead bodies in 
the streams they inhabit. 


A LIVE FAIRY. 


WHEN one makes long journeys, or pene- 
trates remote and difficult places, he naturally 
expects to find strange and curious things, 
but one of the keenest pleasures the walker 
has, is in discovering, under his very nose, 
beside his familiar paths, and in ground that 
he thought he knew as he knows his own 
chimney corner, some creature, the like of 
which he has never before heard of, and 
which his neighbors and friends have never 
seen or heard of, yet which has disported itself 
there year after year, and which science has 
long known and has put old Rome under con- 
tribution to name. Such was my experience 
when, one April day, as I was peering into a 
little pool where I had peered a hundred times 
before, I suddenly discovered a creature —not 
one, but scores of them, disporting themselves 
in the clear water —creatures that were as new 
to me as a veritable nymph would have been. 
They were partly fish-shaped, from an inch to 
an inch and a half long, semi-transparent, with 
a dark brownish line visible the entire length of 
them (apparently the thread upon which the 
life of the animal hung, and by which its all 
but impalpable frame was held together), and 
suspending themselves in the water, or im- 
pelling themselves swiftly forward by means 
of a double row of fine, waving, hair-like ap- 
pendages, that arose from what appeared to 
be the back, a kind of undulating, pappus-like 
wings. What was it? I did not know. None 
of my friends or scientific acquaintances knew. 
I wrote to a learned man, a great authority 
upon fish, describing the creature as well as I 
could. He replied that it was only a familiar 
species of phyllopodous crustacean, known as 
eubranchipus vernalis. 

I remember that our guide in the Maine 
woods, seeing I had names of my own for 
some of the plants, would often ask me the 
name of this and that flower for which he had 
no word; and that when I could recall the 
full Latin term, it seemed overwhelmingly 
convincing and satisfying to him. It was evi- 
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dently a relief to know that these obscure plants 
of his native heath had been found worthy of 
a learned name, and that the Maine woods 
were not so uncivil and outlandish as they 
might at first seem: it was a comfort to him 
to know that he did not live beyond the reach 
of botany. In like manner I found satis- 
faction in knowing that my novel fish had 
been recognized and worthily named ; the title 
conferred a new dignity at once; but when the 
learned man added that it was familiarly 
called the “fairy shrimp,” I felt a deeper 
pleasure. Fairy-like it certainly was, in its 
aérial, unsubstantial look, and in its delicate, 
down-like means of locomotion ; but the large 
head, with its curious folds, and its eyes stand- 
ing out in relief, as if on the heads of two pins, 
were gnome-like. Probably the fairy wore a 
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mask, and wanted to appear terrible to human 
eyes. Then the creatures had sprung out of the 
earth as by magic. I found some in a furrow 
in a plowed field that had encroached upon a 
swamp. In the fall the plow had been there, 
and had turned up only the moist earth ; now 
a little water was standing there, from which 
the April sunbeams had invoked these airy 
creatures. They belong to the crustaceans, but 
apparently no creature has so thin or impalpa- 
ble a crust ; you can almost see through them ; 
certainly you can see what they have had for 
dinner, if they have eaten substantial food. 

Crabs travel backward, and these phyllo- 
pods show the family trait by swimming on 
their backs ; the position of the fish is reversed; 
mud is their mother, yet they turn their backs 
on it, and face the light and air above. 


John Burroughs. 


THE DECLINE OF FAITH. 


As in some half-burned forest, one by one, 

We catch far echoes on the dreary breeze, 

Born of the downfall of its ruined trees,— 

While even through those that stand slow shudderings run, 
As if Fate’s hand were sternly laid thereon :— 
Thus, in a world smitten by foul disease — 

That Pest called Doubt—we mark by sad degrees, 
The fall of lordliest faiths that wooed the sun: 
Some, with low sigh of parted bough and leaf, 
Strain, quivering downward to the abhorréd ground; 
Some totter feebly, groaning, toward their doom ; 
While some, broad-centuried growths of old Belief, 
Sapped as by fire, defeatured, charred, discrowned, 
Fall with loud crash and long, reverberant boom! 


Thus, fated hour by hour, more gaunt and bare, 
Gloom the wan spaces, whence—a Power to bless— 
Upbourgeoned once, in grace or stateliness, 
Some creed divine, offspring of light and air: 
What then? Ah! must we yield to bleak despair, 
Beholding God Himself wax less and less, 
Paled in the skeptical flame-cloud’s whirl and stress, 
Till lost to love and reverence, hope and prayer? 
O Man! When trust is blind, and reason reels 
Before some fiery, fierce Iconoclast, 
Turn to thy Heart that reasons not, but feels ; 
Creeds fall, shrines perish! “ Still” (her Instinct saith),— 
“Still the soul lives; the soul must conquer Death! 
Hold fast to God, and God shall hold thee fast!” 
Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
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The “ Revolution” in American Politics. 


IN referring to the recent elections, we wish to call 
attention first to a few special points : 

1. It is usual, in all free countries, for reactionary 
tides to set in and sweep away a party which has been 
long in power ; but it is seldom that such reactions 
take place against an actual administration in times of 
great prosperity. It is true that the reaction in England 
against Beaconsfield was a moral and political move- 
ment; at the same time, there is considerable truth in 
the assertion that the endless and damaging autumn 
rains had well-nigh as much to do with the Liberal 
success as did the damaging and endless speeches of 
Gladstone. But the reaction of the late American 
elections was entirely a moral one; if the country 
farmer and city merchant thought it was “about time 
for a change,” this opinion was not the unconscious 
effect of sordid or meteorological considerations. 

2. So far as newspapers had to do with the result 
—and they had, of course, greatly to do with it—it 
is evident that the Republican party was beaten by 
Republican newspapers, no less than by Republican 
votes. 

3. It is a notable sign of the times that there have 
of late been no discussions, even, of the right of a 
voter to “scratch” the ticket of his party. A large 
proportion of the Republican voters of the State of 
New York, where the reaction against the administra- 
tion was most violent, wasted no time nor scruples in 
the matter of scratching the ticket “the machine” 
had prepared for them, but deliberately and eagerly 
deposited their votes for the candidates of the party 
to which for a life-time they had been opposed. 

4. Recent events have. proved again that the ma- 
chine methods of party government do not develop 
leaders capable, on occasion, of taking broad, states- 
man-like, and saving views. Men that are adepts in 
packing a primary, running a convention, and using 
the spoils-system for purely personal ends, naturally 
fail at the very moment when a certain moral pen- 
etration is needed. Such men can count only upon 
the votes they purchase, either directly or indirectly. 
They necessarily have alow opinion of human nature, 
and do not allow its proper weight to those strong 
human elements — conscience, and a sense of decency. 
They forget even the universal faculty of memory, 
which, though sometimes obscured, still exists and 
holds fast, for instance, such deep political, as well 
as personal, impressions as were made upon millions 
of minds by the assassination of President Garfield. 

5. Not only do our modern machine methods fail 
in producing accomplished leaders, but they appear 
to have a steadily deteriorating effect upon the brains 
of the whole set of managers, great and little. The 
spoils-system makes a certain kind of success com- 
paratively easy for unscrupulous men; but it would 
seem that the more experience a manager 
has in the spoils-system, the more unsafe does he be- 
come as a partisan manager. 
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That the great political reaction of 1882 had no mere 
partisan significance, no one has been more quick to see 
than the gentleman who has been elected to the Gov- 
ernorship of New York, by a vote unprecedented, we 
believe, in American politics. On the very night of 
the election, Mr. Cleveland is reported to have said 
that the revolution meant not so much the turning 
of public sentiment to the Democratic party as it 
did dissatisfaction with the Republican party. “The 
change,” he added, “means reform and good gov- 
ernment! ” 

If Mr. Cleveland and his party throughout the 
country live up to this programme of “reform and 
good government,” they will have a long hold of 
power; for the revolution just accomplished (with 
some regrettable and grotesque accidents, as in all 
revolutions) had this programme for its main object. 
It is evident enough now that the people are dis- 
gusted with a party that has lost its sincerity; that 
pretends, but no longer performs; that, from being a 
party with a moral purpose, has been changed by its 
leaders into a party with an immoral purpose. The 
people demand “ reform and good government,” and, 
if they cannot get these from one side, they will get 
them from another ; and if they cannot get them from 
either of the two great parties which now divide the 
suffrages of the nation, they will dismiss them both 
without remorse, as in past epochs, and will create 
another party to do the work. But whether or no we 
have a new party, now is the time for new men. 
Power will not be willingly left in the hands of thrifty 
renegades to the cause of “ reform and good govern- 
ment.” In other words, the acceptable leaders of the 
next ten years will not be men whose conversion to 
“civil service reform ” has been by earthquake. 


“ Quantics." 


A WRITER in the “St. James’s Gazette” says that 
Professor Sylvester tells an admirably illustrative 
story about one of his students at the Johns Hopkins 
University : 


“ This aspiring youth wanted to become a mathe- 
matician ; and he had heard that at the topmost sum- 
mit of the mathematical tree stood a mysterious subject 
known as the doctrine of ‘quantics,’ a calculus of 
calculi, only to be grasped by the very furthest stretch 
of the abstract mathematical faculty. So he came and 
asked to be taught ‘quantics.’ It was in vain that 
Professor Sylvester suggested simpler preliminary 
geometrical and algebraical studies; the young man 
wanted to learn ‘quantics,’ and nothing but ‘ quan- 
tics ’ would he have.” 


This anecdote is intended to show that Americans 
are in haste to get on, and are not disposed to submit 
in patience to the training requisite for the highest 
success. This is true. It is the fault of hopeful, 
eager youth who see great opportunities opening on 
every side, for fame, for fortune, for usefulness, for 
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enjoyment. They aim at the best without always at- 
taining to it. They see the rapid advancement which 
civilized society has made in the domain of a new 
continent, and they unconsciously participate in the 
rapid movements of the times in which they live. 
How could it be otherwise in a land like this,— espe- 
cially if it be true that this century (as Dumas, the 
French physicist, has said) is to be known in history 
“as the age of electricity.” 

The criticism of the “St. James’s Gazette” is, how- 
ever, rough. It does not show any nice appreciation 
of the circumstances it discusses. Most English ob- 
servers of this country judge it from afar—by the 
capitals in the newspapers, by sensational reports in 
telegraphic dispatches, by the foolish and provoking 
parade of personalities in political, ecclesiastical, and 
social affairs. Even the semi-authorized report of 
Herbert Spencer’s impressions does not indicate that 
he has fully mastered the situation, though many of his 
comments are sound and sagacious. Nevertheless, 
all thoughtful Americans ought to, and they do, weigh, 
calmly and accurately, the criticisms which foreigners 
make upon our social life and its tendencies. Such 
remarks will include a great deal that is true and 
suggestive, with a spice of that which is false and 
provoking—but the digestion of it all will be whole- 
some. 

Are the critics not right when they say that the 
Americans are unwilling to take the pains which are 
requisite to secure the highest results? Ask a college 
professor, for example, if the youth come up for ma- 
triculation well prepared; ask the editor what sort of 
manuscripts are offered for his inspection from writers 
who are eager to make their appearance in print ; ask 
the elders in charge of a vacant pulpit if it is easy to 
find a new minister; ask in regard to medical educa- 
tion, what proportion of the young doctors annually 
graduated are fitly trained for their profession; ask 
for an architect to build a sightly and substantial pub- 
lic building; ask the sehool committee what sort of 
candidates offer for vacant places; ask the judges of 
portrait-painting how many true artists there are in 
this branch of art. Everywhere the answer may be 
heard: “ many are called” —writers, teachers, artists, 
architects, physicians—but few are worthy to be 
“chosen.” 

So we go on, not so steadily, not so safely, not so 
wisely as we ought. But the country is so vast, the nat- 
ural resources are so rich, the freedom is so delightful, 
and the inheritance so abundant of the best which the 
werld has produced, that we are, as a whole, a happy 
and contented people. We might, however, be hap- 
pier in the present if our capacities were more ju- 
diciously enlarged and educated,—and surer that the 
inheritance we possess would be handed down un- 
impaired to those coming after us. 

Meanwhile, if it is necessary, for the sake of a ver- 
dict, that the defendant should answer the prosecutor, 
we may, perhaps, be allowed to add that the 
writer in the “St. James’s ” has replied in this arti- 
cle of his to the very query he propounds. He “ won- 
ders whether we in Europe, too, are ultimately to give 
way upon this silly prepossession, and to admit the 
equal power of everybody to discourse without pre- 
vious preparation upon every conceivable subject at a 
moment’s notice.” The American readers of “St. 
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James’s ” can give him their impressions on this point. 
For, in his hasty and ill-tempered, though partly just, 
criticism, he has sought only for facts to prove his point. 

We do not know whether the story about Professor 
Sylvester is true or not, but it bears the marks of verisi- 
militude. Yet, after all, it is no discredit to the country 
or the youth that there is such a preéminent professor 
of mathematics among us, and that his presence is in- 
spiring even to those who are but tyros. We can tell a 
story which is suggested by that of the “St. James’s.” 
A few years ago a young school-master of Pennsy]l. 
vania, sharing, though more wisely than the tyro, the 
American enthusiasm for the best things, and espe- 
cially for quantics, went to Baltimore to study with 
Professor Sylvester, with this result, that before long 
the writings of that young man were used as a text- 
book in the University of Cambridge, England. 


Christmas. 


THE almost universal observance of Christmas can 
hardly be accepted as an indication of a growing inter- 
est in the Christian fact which it celebrates, when we 
remember that it is the one religious festival which 
not only combines the pagan and Christian senti- 
ments, but in which the pagan sentiment speaks with 
a more obvious appeal than does the spiritual, to the 
purely secular side of our nature. The green boughs 
brought from the frosty woods to freshen our over- 
civilized homes, and to hide or enhance our restlessly 
decorated churches, re-awaken the instinct which, in 
barbarous ages, frankly claimed outdoor nature as the 
sphere of man’s home and religion. The lighted tree, 
apart from any Christian association, has a charm 
of its own, fascinating to the veriest skeptic; and the 
Christmas cheer, the realizing of the gregarious in- 
stinct under conditions of civilized feeling, the intense 
recognition of human ties expressed in seasonable 
gifts, can hardly be claimed as the product of the 
purely Christian element in the day. Indeed we 
suspect that not a little of “Christmas joy” has no 
deeper source than a Pagan defiance of winter’s cold, 
as though the heart should cry to its chilling demands: 
“TI defy you! I shall revel and be happy in spite of 
you!” 

It is evident that a festival making such an unmis- 
takable appeal to the secular side of our life—the 
pagan side—offers it a tempting point of compro- 
mise with the spiritual significance of the day which 
many a secularist has already availed himself of. Men 
whose adjacency to the Christian religion forbids 
being quite pagan in feeling, and men whose pagan- 
ism forbids being quite Christian in faith, find a sen- 
timental use of Christmas sufficient. They would 
probably say: “While you Christians rejoice to cele- 
brate your divine child born in Bethlehem, let us re- 
joice to celebrate all human births everywhere. 
Light your Christmas-tree in honor of your Christ- 
child, of whom we know nothing, while we light ours 
to shine upon the children gathered around our knee. 
Keep your legend or fact of the angel-song, the 
‘Peace, good-will,’ the guiding star, the Magi bowing 
and prophesying at the manger. Enough for us the 
* Peace, good-will’ from lips that we know and love, 
that we see a star of hope above our own home, that 
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our best wisdom confesses childhood’s power to bend 
it at its cradle.’’ It is obvious, however, that such a 
sentimental use of Christmas indicates a practical re- 
jection of Christianity as a spiritual force. It is only 
when anything ceases to be regarded as a power that 
it is accepted as a picturesque ornament. In religious 
matters, at least, sentimentalism is the evaporation of 
power; and, in this growing use of the great Chris- 
tian festival, we see in advance what the whole Chris- 
tian religion might become should faith in its spiritual 
force become universally extinct. The unbelieving 
world would retain it, as the sentimentalist does 
now, to supply, with the satisfactions of an exquisitely 
picturesque mythology, those gentler feelings of our 
nature for which the energies of civilization make no 
provision. Christian people of a theological cast 
would be surprised to know how many have already 
turned over their religion from the conscience to 
the taste, and how many more are beginning to 
reject it, not so much as a disproved as an ex- 
hausted religion. The old-fashioned “ infidelity ” which 
claimed that Christianity was a delusion from the 
very first, has given place to the idea that whatever 
moral power it may have had has spent itself, and 
that the real center of ethical life is elsewhere. Fifty 
years ago an “infidel” was always suspected— often 
justly—of denying the Christian faith in order to 
escape its judgment upon his own ill-regulated char- 
acter. To-day a skeptic is more likely to justify his 
denial for the opposite reason, that Christianity fails to 
exert the moral power claimed for it. Very few, per- 
haps, hold this view as a reasoned conviction. It is 
rather a feeling, partly fed, perhaps, by the modern 
ideas of development and evolution which enable us 
to think of humanity as having outgrown so many of 
the forces which once ruled it, but a feeling whose 
strength is shown in the way in which so many are 
beginning to treat the Christian religion as of only 
picturesque value, to be discarded by everything in 
our nature more serious than the requirements of 
taste. . 

What is it in the popular religion of our day 
which has made it possible for such a suspicion of 
its moral exhaustion to grow in the midst of every 
so-called religious community? For although those 
who hold to the Christian faith have a right to ask 
those who reject it : “ Have you tested its moral power 
by the final test of trying to live up to it?” such a 
challenge has no weight unless it suggests to the 
doubter a clear idea of what it is he is asked to live 
up to. It is the fault of Christians themselves if no 
such clear idea challenges the moral skepticism cf the 
age. Certainly it will be their own fault if such skepti- 
cism does not force them to some sort of unanimous 
statement of what it is in their religion which must be 
tested by the moral necessities of mankind. 

In the meantime, the power of Christianity remains 
a fact quite apart from the insufficient account of it 
given by the theories and practices of nominal be- 
lievers, a fact which any intelligent person can test 
for himself, letting it exert in his life whatever power 
it has. The moment a man of mental integrity and 
moral earnestness determines to apply that test to 
Christianity before discarding it, he will find his 
determination the best guide to its real power. He 
will find his attention gradually fixed, not upon a sys- 
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tem, theory, code of laws, or a church, but upon a 
divinely human life radiating its inspiration in every 
age. He will discover that what he is to accept or re- 
ject belongs, not to the region of ideas, but to the 
region of fact. He is to reject or accept the personal 
influence of the Christ whose name is in all the Christ- 
mas airs, and chimes, and carols, as his spirit is in all 
humanity. He is to test and decide whether that 
life is or is not an exhausted power,— is, or is not, to 
be classed with the forces which the world has out- 
grown. Perhaps, in such an earnest attitude, his first 
discovery will be of his inability to pass final judgment 
upon the moral value of such a being. And then, as 
what is best in him opens to that divinely human ap- 
peal that calls from life to life, which never reached 
him through any of the formulated aspects of religion, 
he may discover that his reluctance to judge it springs 
from the fact that his deepest moral nature is still 
swayed by the very force which he once suspected of 
exhaustion. Such an earnest inquirer will find it easy 
to see how the exhaustlessness of Christianity’s ethical 
power means only the exhaustlessness of the life at 
the center of it, which is itself the realization of our 
highest ideal. From the heart of this mighty fact of a 
perfectly realized life, presented as the perpetual 
standard of all life, issues the most universal and the 
profoundest encouragement that ever spoke to man — 
the encouragement of a divine faith in the capacity of 
his moral nature to adjust its desires and energies to 
the requirements of that standard. Here we think is 
reached the essentially invigorating force of the 
Christian religion. It shows to the universal con- 
science the personality of Christ as a living statement 
of the highest moral demand possible to be made 
upon human nature, and also as a living expression 
of the divine trust in every one’s ability to respond to 
it. 

The question of discarding Christianity, therefore, 
is the question of discarding an aid to moral effort 
which no mere system of ethics, however evolved, 
claims to supply,—the attractive power of a life, per- 
fectly realized and yet in closest sympathy with the 
most initial desire to adopt it as the standard and 
inspiration of one’s own character. It is hard to 
understand how an earnest man, who sees that the 
character and personality of Christ constitute the 
radiating center of Christianity, can discard so august 
a thing as though it were outgrown, until he has 
tested it for himself, or, in the language of common 
sense, has tried to live up toit. We are familiar enough 
with the story of intellectual reactions from Christian 
philosophies and theologies as powers outgrown, But 
we wait in vain for the man who can look the world 
in the face and say: “I have judged Christ himself at 
the bar of my conscience and found him and his 
ideal insufficient.”” Who can tell us that he has out- 
grown the cliaracter of Christ ? 

Unless Christmas has already degenerated to a 
pagan holiday, it surely has a special meaning for 
those who are beginning to suspect that the religion 
of the Son of Man has exhausted its power. It is the 
one festival through which the “ highest, holiest man- 
hood ” looks into our life, claiming recognition from 
what is holiest in us all. As we put aside the acces- 
sories of the day and look at the heart of it, we hear 
an inspiring call, which, through the philosophic con- 
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fusion of the age, finds our conscience, as a brother’s 
voice might reach us through the tumult of a crowd. 
No one keeps Christmas, nor hears its true carol, until 
he sees that vision. He who, having seen it, rejects it 


as an exhausted spiritual force, has not so much 
judged Christianity as confessed himself incapable of 
responding to the most inspiring appeal possible to be 
made to the spirit of man. 
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“The Growth of the United States."’ 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17, 1882. 
EpiTor OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Sr: In the article on “The Growth of the United 
States,” in the October issue of your magazine, on 
page 924, I am sorry to note that one hypsometric 
group dropped out of my statement of the distribution 
of the population of the United States according to 
altitude. 

The figures for the several groups should be as 
follows : 


+ Q52,2 
Ramo 4 

- 19,024,320 
7,904,780 
UB76715 


«+ 419,388 


5155783 
Truly yours, 


Francis A, Walker. 


“Lincoln’s Height." 


EpIToR OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Sir: I have read the communicationin THE CENTURY 
for October, and can only reiterate that Abraham Lin- 
coln was just six feet one inch when I measured him in 
April, 1860. As before stated, I placed him back against 
the studio wall, and made a mark over his head, as I 
had done in the case of Senator Douglas, two years be- 
fore. I measured from the floor up to the mark sev- 
eral times, in order to be sure I was right, desiring to 
know the exact difference in the heights of these two 
men, which was just twelve inches. I thought Mr. 
Lincoln fairly erect when I marked on the wall. 
Possibly he might have stretched up an inch or two 
higher, but at thai date it is hardly possible he could 
have expanded three inches in length! I am now 
reminded of a story told me while at Springfield, a 
few years since, of Mr. Lincoln’s faculty for stretch- 
ing himself out in length. I did not know of this, 
however, at the time I measured him, or I should 
have requested him to give his fullest height. The 
following is the story: 

A wager was made one day in Springfield, between 
some friends of Mr. Lincoln and of O. M. Hatch, 
late secretary of the State of Illinois (also a tall, slen- 


der man), as to their relative height. Mr. Hatch was 
first placed against the wall, so a mark could be made 
over his head, Mr. Lincoln remarking, at the time, 
“ Now, Hatch, stand fair.” When the mark was duly 
made, Mr. Lincoln was placed beside it, and at first 
Mr. Hatch’s friends declared that they had won the 
wager. “ Wait,” said Mr. Lincoln. “ The mark is not 
yet made for me.” Then he began to stretch himself 
out like India rubber, and went nearly two inches above 
Mr. Hatch’s mark, carrying off the stakes amidst the 
shouts and laughter of the bystanders. 

In the model of the statue I made of him in 1878, I 
represent him six feet three and a half inches high, 
which is over his real life-size. 

Mr. Lincoln looked taller than he really was, owing 
to his thin, bony, lank form. 


Leonard W. Volk. 


“The Taxidermal Art": A Correction. 


EpItoR OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Sir: In the December issue of your magazine a 
clerical error has crept into the article on “The Taxi- 
dermal Art.” On page 232 is Mr. Beard’s illustration 
** Woodcock and Young,” the mounting of which is 
credited to me. I beg to state that the beautiful little 
group so graphically represented was mounted by 
Mr. Thomas W. Fraine, of Rochester, N. Y., and is 
the result of a careful study of the live birds in cap- 
tivity. I am unwilling that Mr. Fraine should be 
denied the honor and the right of having his name 
appear with his work, or that I should be the recipient 
of credit which belongs to another. 


Very truly yours, 
William 7. Hornaday. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23, 1882. 


[We are also informed that the Harlequin duck, rep- 
resented in the same article, was mounted by Mr. 
Scott, and not by Mr. Webster. These gentlemen 
being unknown to us, special care was taken to give 
the proper credits, and we regret exceedingly that our 
desire to do justice to the taxidermists in this respect 
should have been thwarted by misinformation. ED. 
C. M.] 
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Howells’s “‘A Modern Instance."’* 


Our most artistic novelists seem to have cut quite 
loose from the old-fashioned story, which was,. per- 
haps, more romance than novel, and to have settled 
down to steady observation and reportorial repro- 
duction of what is open to the action of the senses. 
This seems to be a part of the movement of the times. 
Whether the reportorial element thus introduced into 
novel writing is to be an improvement or not de- 
pends, of course, on the supplementary equipment 
of our writers. Mr. Howells undoubtedly bears the 
palm at present as a reporter, and adds to his skill in 
reproducing manners what seems to us a most essen- 
tial and happy humor. Mr. Henry James, whose 
reportorial faculty is less keen, but whose construct- 
ive power is greater than that of Mr. Howells, has, 
in place of the latter’s lively sense of humor, an in- 
tellectual alertness stimulated into wit under the 
influence of a foreign school. Wit, both polished and 
in the rough, is sufficiently plenty with us; yet, after 
ali, it is more native to France, while humor, genial 
and warming, is the one thing the American novelist 
is likely to find in himself and his material. It covers 
a multitude of sins in constructive art, and is perhaps 
the most valuable among the many happy gifts of the 
writer of “ A Modern Instance.” 

In this novel, Mr. Howells excels himself as a 
reporter of manners and customs, and yet does much 
more. His range of characters is wider, extending 
over a larger field of New England life, and covering 
it better. The life in Equity, though a little thin, is 
admirably portrayed, and is a life common to New 
England villages, so that Equity may be set down 
almost anywhere from Maine to Western Massachu- 
setts. The “courting” customs, the “sitting-up,” 
the sleigh-ride, the relation between the girls of the 
printing-office and the Marcia Gaylords, the part 
played by the Marcias and Sally Morrisons in the 
village coquetries, the Gaylords at home, and the 
family life that gets cornered in the kitchen, the 
Squire’s saturnine manners, Bartley Hubbard’s spruce 
dandyism and Yankee smartness,— these are all prev- 
alent traits in village life. They are minutely detailed, 
and the picture given is intensely real, as far as it 
goes, although one who knows New England rural 
districts well, would be inclined to complain that it 
is spare in the kindlier elements; more of the jovial 
quality, the youthful spirit of fun, the warmth of 
the winter fireside, the customs handed down among 
the people, which give zest to social life—even to 
winter social life in the country, and which the out- 
sider can scarcely penetrate—would have made the 
picture richer in interior effects; and the New 
Englander, recalling his youth in the old homestead, 
and the essential honesty and solidity of the home 
enjoyments, will feel that the author has got at the 
inner experiences only in a limited way. This feeling 
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indeed is kindled by most of Mr. Howells’s repro- 
ductions of social life. In this particular instance it 
will be felt that, in choosing a “ moral to adorn his 
tale ” he has missed many a possible tale that would 
have suggested a more pleasing moral. It is the 
business of the reader, however, rather than of the 
critic, to quarrel with a writer’s subject. It is enough 
for the latter to say how far the subject, as chosen, is 
worthily treated. 

Certainly there could be no more conscientious 
gathering of material than Mr. Howells shows in 
this case. The detail is exceedingly full and effect- 
ive. The sale of the buggy, the restaurant experi- 
ence, and the pursuit of a boarding-house in Boston, 
the reportorial venture at the “ Events” office, the 
shifts of a needy man to get a living, and the final 
scene in the divorce-court in Indiana, are close and 
perfect work in the minute style of the present day, 
Marcia as a housekeeper, and as a “ baby-tender,” 
her economies, her motherly anxieties, her jealousies, 
— which may be petty, but are after all the stuff out 
of which daily life is too often made,—these finish the 
picture of a faithful, devoted woman of restricted 
sympathies, which, in its way, is not surpassed by 
anything we have seen. 

When we pass from the report of manners to the 
working of passions, the novelist widens in his range. 
The staple of his work heretofore in the passions has 
generally been those trifles of temper which make a 
large sum in the end, but which show irritability 
rather than deeper currents of character. In tracing 
these, he has shown himself more than once a master. 
Indeed, in “ A Modern Instance,” these make a larger 
element than the reader who reads for development 
of plot, or for strong, underlying qualities of char- 
acter, finds pleasing. But here again the critic is 
obliged to confess that the Marcias and Bartleys of 
life have little else than irritability for passion, and 
petty outbursts of temper for emotion—so that the 
author, having chosen his theme, has perhaps rightly 
chosen his treatment. The picture is still true to the 
life, as far as it goes. The lovers’ quarrels, Marcia’s 
sudden gusts of jealousy, are of the order of “ trifles 
light as air,” but they make the prevailing currents 
of the book,—to he smiled at, when continued over 
the reading a long period of time, but trying, when 
the story is read at a sitting. Mr. Howells’s chief rise 
in the present work is in the touches of deeper pas- 
sion, of which there are more and better specimens in 
“A Modern Instance” than in any of his previous 
work. He has warmed up to the value of continuous 
and deep-seated forces in human action. We have 
hints of these in Kinney’s strong sense of friendship 
and in the intensity of his wrath when he finds that 
liberties have been taken with this relation ; in Squire 
Gaylord’s rooted disgust with Bartley’s methods, 
ending in that almost Indian implacability of revenge 
which costs Bartley his case in court, and the Squire 
his life. But the best evidence we find of a growing 
strength on the part of Mr. Howells, in depicting the 
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passions and emotions, lies in the devotion of Ben 
Halleck to Marcia. While it is difficult for the reader, 
as it possibly was for the author, to sympathize with 
Halleck’s passion, yet the picture of the working of 
his love is powerfully drawn. The unsatisfactoriness of 
the passion, it must be said, results mainly from the in- 
adequacy of its object; but this is not the fault of the 
story-teller. One notes among one’s acquaintances 
how frequently inadequacy of object may be charged 
against the noblest affections. There are plenty of men 
and women who offer the roomy accommodations of a 
large nature to beings capable at best of filling only a 
small corner of the space wasted on them. That Mr. 
Howells should have chosen Marcia for Halleck, and 
Miss Kingsbury for Atherton, to love, is therefore the 
reader’s quarrel and not the critic’s. Itis a way with Mr. 
Howells, as it is also with Mr. James, and unhappily 
too often a way with the world,— which last is very prob- 
ably the only justification that either of these genuinely 
worldly writers could offer to the unsatisfied public. 
When he passed from social manners to social 
morals, Mr. Howells took a bold step, but in a path 
where he was most likely to succeed. Moral disinte- 
gration, like Bartley’s, hinges only too often on trifles, 
and moves on trifles; and ultimate “incompatibility ” 
in the marriage relation is reached in too many cases 
by processes which Mr. Howells is an adept in trac- 
ing,— processes which not only leave outward signs, 
but are sometimes almost wholly made up of outward 
signs. At any rate, to this path the author keeps. 
Bartley’s fall and the final ruin of his family life 
hinge on small things. A little success at the right 
moment might have sent him to Congress instead of 
to Indiana. He would have been a “smart” politician, 
to be sure, for that was his build. But instead of flee- 
ing to the woods, he might have taken a permanent 
residence under the gilded dome of a certain State 
House. The lesson of his fall is one of small incidents, 
and comes but slightly within the range of large social 
problems. But Atherton’s morality and Ben Halleck’s 
over-indulged passion are of higher interest. They 
are made to represent settled social tendencies, and 
without “taking sides” himself too strenuously, the 
author still holds up a high and saving moral standard. 
Judging Mr. Howells’s present story, then, from the 
point of view of his previous work, we find in it even 
greater precision and niceness of detail, an artistic 
finish of parts and conscientiousness of study,—in all 
of which he excelled before. We find it more varied 
as a study of individual character. The humor is less 
trifling, or, perhaps we should say, less external. In 
Kinney, it strikes a deeper vein, and is allied to 
stronger character,—a peculiarity of humor in the 
Eastern States, where it is imbedded in nature, and is 
not the product of reading. We find a higher moral 
purpose. Heretofore Mr. Howells has seemed to be 
trying to amuse us with the “fleeting show” of things. 
His view of life, with one or two exceptions, has been 
that of the watering-place and the railroad. “A Wed- 
ding Journey,” “ Private Theatricals,” “ A Chance Ac- 
quaintance,” “ Dr. Breen’s Practice,” were delightful 
work, but they were of the wayside. The present 
work is episodical, and we see in the chapters on the 
“ loggers’ camp,” and in the boarding-house and 
printing-office scenes, charming material from the old 
note-books,—capital reading, but for the most part 


extraneous matter, and detrimental to the story as a 
work of art. But with this exception, the story-telling 
power has increased, and the hold on interior life js 
firmer. 

But one quarrels with all the realistic novelists on 
just the ground which they seem to think their 
strongest. They begin, like the scientists, with what 
they can see and test,—what yields material results, 
and they end there. They give too little credit to what 
the mind, by its idealizing processes, adds to charac. 
ter. What a man would like to be is just as much a 
part of his real life as what he seems to be, and it is 
after all what he hopes and aspires to be, what in his 
heart he is in his best moments, that makes him a 
worthy object of contemplation. Dickens and Thack. 
eray and Scott, and most of the old novelists, recog. 
nized this. They were inspiring writers, because they 
embodied the fossid/e virtues, as well as the actual, 
Man gains a knowledge of anatomy by stepping aside 
into the dissection room; but the great majority of 
readers could forget anatomy, especially morbid an- 
atomy, and be the better for it. We have in Thack- 
eray’s Becky Sharp the most bitter satire in fiction, 
but, nevertheless, “ Vanity Fair’ is not an altogether 
depressing book. It leaves our possibilities to us un- 
touched. There is a generous complement of good, 
deep human life that has not been spoiled, and an in- 
citement to simple living that is all the more keen for 
the sharpness of Becky’s fall. The virtues are not 
made hard and dry; they are not austere and un- 
fruitful. There is probably, to most of us, far less 
stimulus to virtue in seeing the wicked punished than 
in seeing the righteous rewarded. But to see both 
good and bad alike go down is depressing. To see 
Isabel, in “ The Portrait of a Lady,” stranded on Os- 
mond, or Guyon, in that charming novel of “ Guern- 
dale,” snuffed out by Phil Symonds’s marriage to 
Annie, or Ben Halleck’s pitiful deformity covered with 
sackcloth and ashes,—will it reform the bad or com- 
fort the good? Will not the ugliness of sin be shown 
more successfully by the sharp contrast which genu- 
ineand not impossible virtue makes with it? We can- 
not help thinking that more saints have been made by 
the Madonna than by the Inferno. If this view is a 
correct one, as it certainly is an old one, is not the 
present school of novelists making a mistake in giving 
us too much of the crabbed harshness of fruition, and 
too little of the sweet fragrance of blossom-time? 
Have they not some strength of virtue to get from 
George Eliot, some beauty of sympathy to discover 
in Dickens, some genial and manly affection to find 
in Thackeray? Mr. Howells has many qualities fit- 
ting him to find in New England life both nobler vir- 
tues and uglier vices than any he has yet made out. 
That life has its charms and beautiful attractions. It 
has customs as unique, quaint, and pleasing, as any in 
Old England,— relics of old English customs, perhaps, 
with a smack of the new soil. It has women refined 
and beautiful, warm-hearted, high-souled, courageous. 
It yields, to be sure, its hard, reticent Squire Gay- 
lords, its narrow, unbalanced Marcias, its shaky, dis- 
reputable Bartleys; but it yields also energetic mer- 
chants, upright statesmen, high-minded scholars, a 
yeasty quality in politics, an exquisite sentiment, a 
beautiful philanthropy. We miss this phase of New 
England life in Howells. Perhaps we have no right to 
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censure the novelist for not choosing to depict it, but 
we miss it all the same. Our people are continually 
saying, “ We have been represented long enough 
by our showy men and women, by our ostentatious 
orators, by our gambling politicians, by our rakish 
young men and our thin scciety girls.” The men 
who have made our greatness, and the women who 
have adorned it, are, as yet, by this new school 
of writers—the ablest school since Hawthorne— 
left almost untouched. It has been the interest of 
the makers of opinion abroad often enough to keep 
this side of our life in view, and to ignore the other 
side: but should it not be the work of our writers, 
having in view both home growth and the nation’s 
repute abroad, to bring out some of the better phases 
of our interior life? If we were to be the gainers 
eventually in character by these depressing confes- 
sions, we might take kindly to them; but have we 
not for all purposes of home profit made a sufficient 
exhibition of our weaknesses ? The coming American 
novelist must show us not only our lightness and frivol- 
ities, but those deeper and grander national forces that 
carried us strongly through a most terrible civil war, 
and that have made it possible for us to take in —if we 
have not yet altogether digested —five millions of Afri- 
cans, and five millions of England’s most tempestuous 
subjects, and that have still left us sufficient vitality to 
hold the American continent mightily under control. 
This work has been done by strong men, and the great 
coming novelist will find a way to tell us of them. 


The Plays of Mr. Bronson Howard.* 


Ir we are beginning to have in America a little 
band of novelists who know their trade, and whose 
workmanship is as clean, and as fine, and as skillful as 
any in Europe, it is largely because of the American 
magazine in which the writer of prose fiction can 
practise his ’prentice hand. It is not that the Ameri- 
can magazine accepts the serial stories of the beginner 
in fiction. Far from it; but it is glad to welcome 
work less ambitious and less exhausting to the un- 
tried and untrained hand of the novice. There is 
nothing an American magazine more earnestly seeks 
for than a short story by a writer who has eyes to 
see, and wit enough to find something worth see- 
ing. From the sketch and the short story it is easy 
to pass to the novelette in two or three parts, and 
from this to the novel is no great distance; and by 
the time the clever young writer of fiction is ready to 
begin his first novel, he has learned the trade of story- 
telling, and has taught the American public that he is 
worthy of longer attention, It is thus that Mr. James, 
Mr. Howells, Mr. Bishop, Mr. Cable, Mr. Eggleston, 
Miss Woolson, Mrs. Burnett, Mr. Aldrich, and Mrs. 
Mary Hallock Foote have tried and developed their 
powers. , 

But the American dramatist has no such oppor- 
tunity, though he is in greater need of it: for the trade 
of play-making is far more difficult than the trade 
of novel-writing, and requires a longer apprenticeship. 
A comedy in one act may be taken as a fair equivalent 
of the short story; but where can any American 
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dramatist find a market for a comedy in one act? 
The shortest play that a manager will look at must 
have three acts. Thus the beginner has no chance to 
acquire gradually art and confidence and reputation 
by unambitious efforts. Thus, when he is at last em- 
boldened to attempt a long play in three, four, or five 
acts, he is probably lacking in the experience and 
technical knowledge needed for so arduous an under- 
taking. Thus also, when he presents his play to a 
manager, he is plainly a novice, and a manager 
may well hesitate before risking the production of a 
three-act or four-act play by an untried hand. So it 
happens that while there are many practical play- 
wrights in the United States,—adepts in devising the 
slight scaffoldings needed by some wandering “ star ” 
for his personal exhibition,—we have scarcely any 
trained dramatists. Now and then a novelist tries his 
hand on a play, and these plays sometimes succeed ; 
but this success on the stage is nearly always due, 
at least in great measure, to the aid and advice of 
some one, either actor or stage-manager, who thor- 
oughly understands the theater and its requirements. 
The hack play-makers who have all the stock devices 
at the ends of their fingers are not uncommon, and 
the novelists who can tell a story with no lack of 
merely literary merit are not uncommon; but the 
trained dramatist is uncommon, one who can set a 
plot on its legs so that it will run for weeks before 
the pleased eyes of the public, and who at the same 
time can clothe this plot with characters and dialogue 
worthy of serious consideration. Of the few, the very 
few, trained dramatists whom we have in America, 
Mr. Bronson Howard is the foremost. 

Mr. Howard has written ten or a dozen plays, 
no one of which has been a dead failure, and four of 
which have been remarkable artistic and pecuniary 
successes. These four plays are “Saratoga,” a five- 
act comic drama (1870); “Old Love-Letters,” a one- 
act comedy (1878); “The Banker’s Daughter,” a 
comedy-drama (1878); and “ Young Mrs. Winthrop,” 
a four-act comedy (1882). The first remark to be 
made about these plays and their fellows is that they 
are all original. In these days, when so much of 
drama which speaks English originally spoke French, 
it is not a little pleasant to find one American drama- 
tist who is resolutely self-reliant. Only one of Mr. 
Howard’s plays is from the French. This is “Wives” 
(1879), which was avowedly derived from Moliére’s 
“Ecole des Femmes” and “Ecole des Maris,” ang 
which in fact was written chiefly to oblige the manager 
who produced it, and who had previously produced 
other plays of Mr. Howard’s. All Mr. Howard's 
plays are his own; all of them are American in char- 
acter and action; all of them reflect the life of our 
own time; all of them are endowed with what the 
American manager who introduced them to New York 
was wont to term “ contemporaneous human interest.” 

Next to originality, the most marked quality of 
these plays is the technical skill of their construc- 
tion. Mr. Howard is a working dramatist, and, in 
his plays, the merely literary feeling is subordi- 
nate to the dramatic. He is first of all a practical 
playwright, and a man of letters afterward, as were 
Shakspere and Sheridan, Molitre and Beaumarchais. 
His stories are told by a series of actions, not by hap- 
hazard narratives; and the spectator sees all that it is 
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important and interesting for him to see. His charac- 
ters are distinctly drawn, and they retain their con- 
sistency to the end. His dialogue is always direct 
and appropriate, rising to gentle pathos and simple 
dignity, and never falling into puerility or bombast. 
In a word, Mr. Howard knows his trade. He is mas- 
ter of the art and mystery of play-making. He has the 
grammar of dramatic construction at his fingers’ ends, 
so that he needs no more think of it as he writes 
than a well-educated man needs recall the rules of 
English grammar. In a word, he constructs like 
a Frenchman. So well, indeed, are his plays built 
that they have successfully stood the trying voyage 
across the Atlantic, and the substitution of English 
surroundings for America. “ Saratoga” was adapted 
to the English stage by Mr. Frank Marshall, under 
the name of “ Brighton,” and it has been acted over 
three hundred times in London, and at more than 
half a dozen different theaters. ‘*‘ The Banker’s Daugh- 
ter” was adapted to the English stage by Mr. James 
Alberry as “ The Old Love and the New,” and it has 
been acted at two London theaters more than two 
hundred times. “ Hurricanes,” a three-act farce (1878) 
was acted in London more than three hundred times 
as “Truth.” It even happened that “ Brighton” was 
taken across the Channel, and adapted into German 
and acted in Berlin. 

The third quality of Mr. Howard as a dramatist is 
his humor. He has a distinctly American and de- 
lightfully easy humor. It is, perhaps, his strong 
sense of humor which has kept him from bombast 
and bathos in his serious dialogue, and from “ sensa- 
tion ” and brutal effects in his construction. His hu- 
mor is active as well as passive, and it informs his 
characters as well as his dialogue. M/rs. Brown in 
“ The Banker’s Daughter,” and M/rs. Dick Chetwynd 
in “ Young Mrs. Winthrop,” are delightful humor- 
ous sketches of lighter American types. They are 
not in the least exaggerated, though they have the 
condensation which the stage demands. They have 
an airy grace and charm, too, and, with all their fan- 
tasies and humorous freaks, they have not lost any 
of their femininity. Consider, too, the frank and hearty 
independence of the heroine of “ Saratoga,” —a lively, 
unabashed young lady, not without fascination, though 
Mr. Howard has drawn more finely since. Perhaps 
his most subtle female character, and the one in 
which his humor, though ever present, was most sub- 
glued, was the lady who made ready to return her 
* Old Love-Letters.”” There are touches in this play 
not unworthy of M. Emile Augier, by all odds the fore- 
most of the French dramatists of to-day, with whose ad- 
mirable and amusing “ Le Postscriptum ” it will well 
bear comparison. Mr. Howard’s humor flows easily, 
without strain or effort. His dialogue is not encrusted 
with pert jests and punning gibes. It is as simple 
and direct in its humor as it is in its pathos; and it 
exists not for its own sake, but only to further the 
situation or to reveal character, 

It is to be noted as a fourth characteristic of Mr. How- 
ard’s plays, that his dialogue is always cleanly. He has 
resisted the great temptation to make fun out of dirt,— 
a temptation which has overcome so many humorists. 
It is odd enough to be worth recording thai “‘ Saratoga” 
in Berlin, and “ Hurricanes ” in London, were thought 
to have a tinge, or at least a taint, of questionable mo- 
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rality, although in America the original plays had no 
hint of impropriety. “Saratoga,” indeed, had a bold 
and lively story, which might easily have yielded a 
large crop of doubtful jests had Mr. Howard been so 
minded; but, as he wrote it, it is unobjectionable. It 
is a model of a Palais Royal farce in all but the im- 
propriety, and its imbroglios are to the full as ingeni- 
ous and as comic as any of the dirty dramas of that 
most Parisian of play-houses. 

The weak point in “ Saratoga ” was the introduction 
of a duel, or, rather, of seven duels,—a very comic 
circumstance, indeed, but practically impossible at a 
cold-water summer resort. The artistic defect in “The 
Banker’s Daughter’ was a certain stretching of the 
story, by the introduction of a very effective duel 
between a young American and an impossible French- 
man. This stretching, no doubt, made the play better 
suited to the theater where it was acted; but we are 
inclined to think that Mr. Howard’s original version 
of this play, called “ Lillian,” and acted in Chicago 
and San Francisco, was a more shapely structure. Of 
“ Old Love-Letters ” this magazine spoke when it was 
originally acted, and it then gave a sketch of Mrs. 
Agnes Booth as the heroine. 

Of Mr. Howard’s latest work, “Young Mrs. Win- 
throp,” produced at the Madison Square Theater in 
New York last October, space fails us to speak at 
length. It is an admirably made play, and its me- 
chanical excellence is nowhere protruded. Its con- 
struction is symmetrical, and its plot unites simplicity 
and strength. The strength, indeed, is evolved out 
of the simplicity itself. The story has the interest 
of expectation, though every one might foresee and 
foretell the outcome of the opening situations: true 
dramatic interest is not aroused by deceiving or 
disappointing the spectator as to the end to be 
reached, but by leaving him in doubt as to the 
means whereby that end, however obvious, is to be 
obtained, and by choosing the freshest and best de- 
vices to reach the fixed point. Only second to the 
clean workmanship and constructive ingenuity of 
“Young Mrs. Winthrop” is the literary quality of the 
writing, which abounds in touches of tender pathos 
and strokes of playful humor. Though the sentiment 
never sinks into sentimentality, yet there is, perhaps, 
a little too plain an attack on the emotions. “ Young 
Mrs. Winthrop ” is an honest and honorable play, cred- 
itable alike to the author, the manager, and the public. 


Shairp’s “‘ Aspects of Poetry."’ * 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP, of St. Andrew’s, who is also 
Professor of Poetry in Oxford, has here printed 
twelve selected lectures from a course delivered at the 
latter University, together with three essays originally 
contributed to “Good Words.” The Chair of Poetry in 
Oxford has alreatly enriched our critical literature 
with some of the most valuable essays of Mr. Matthew 


Arnold, Mr. Shairp’s forerunner, and, like him, 2 
Balliol College man. The comparison thus suggested 
can hardly be to the present incumbent’s advantage, 
but it is perhaps high praise to say that he fills his 
trying position so creditably as to make the compari- 
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son impertinent, were it not that he continually recalls 
it himself by appealing to, or, more frequently, by 
dissenting from some view of his predecessor. His 
own point of view is quite independent of the Oxford 
tradition. In opposition to the fastidious culture of 
Mr. Arnold, he presents the popular, spontaneous 
quality of poetry. In particular he takes exception, 
and as we think quite justly, to the former’s celebrated 
dictum, that we can hope for no great creative epoch 
in modern English poetry until the soil has been first 
prepared by a thorough critical movement. What he 
says on this head in his chapter entitled “ Criticism 
and Creation” is obvious, but also, we think, true. 
And no part of it is truer than the passage in which 
he describes the chilling effect of the academic atmos- 
phere on original genius: “For those on this side 
of graduation, whose manhood is harnessed into the 
duties of the place, what between the routine of work 
and the atmosphere of omnipresent criticism in which 
life is lived here, original production becomes almost 
an impossibility. Any one who may feel within him 
the stirring of creative impulse, if he does not wish 
to have it frozen at its source, must, before he can 
create, leave the air of academic circles.” This is 
written of Oxford, but there are many who could 
testify that it is equally applicable to Harvard and 
Yale. 

Those who have read the author’s previous book 
“On the Poetic Interpretation of Nature” are already 
familiar with the position which he takes in the war- 
fare of critical sects which has become such a burden 
of late. They need not be told that he has no belief 
in the theory of art for art’s sake or the moral indif- 
ference of art; that he denies beauty to be the sole 
criterion of poetry, or the giving of pleasure to be 
the sole or even the highest aim of the poet ; and that 
he has a rather deficient sympathy with all kinds of 
poetry which contain no ethical or religious wisdom. 
It is strange that this question has been so tediously 
debated. It lies in a nut-shell. A poem may be beau- 
tiful but unmoral (not immoral); but it cannot be 
moral and unbeautiful, for then it ceases to be a poem. 
That is, beauty is of the essence of poetry, morality 
is its accident. But when it is asked if beauty of a 
spiritual kind is not superior to beauty of a merely 
sensuous kind, the answer may easily be given: yes, 
if the degree in both is the same. Whether, for exam- 
ple, the sentence, 


“ Virtue could see to do what Virtue would, 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
ere in the flat sea sunk,” 


is better poetry than these lines from the same poem, 


elm fy & that syllable men’s names 
Ay s Ghent desert wildernesses,”” 


is a question which every one must answer for him- 
self. If the glow of spiritual satisfaction produced by 
the former is equally intense with the excitement 
of the imagination caused by the latter, then it might 
be fair to say that the former was the nobler passage 
and would give a more permanent pleasure. But it is 
difficult or impossible in many particular instances 
to balance such very different kinds of pleasure 
against one another in quantitative scales. The insist- 
ence on this and similar questions in the lectures 
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entitled “The Province of Poetry,” “The Spiritual 
Side of Poetry,” and “The Poet as a Revealer,” 
seems to us, therefore, wearisome and unprofitable ; 
all the more so because Mr. Shairp, though a respect- 
able critic, is evidently not a thinker of original insight 
and has nothing new to add to the discussion. 

With his theological prepossessions and his doctrine 
of the true province of poetry, our author could not 
fail to be a devout Wordsworthian. Not only in the 
chapters on “The Three Yarrows,” and “ The White 
Doe of Rylstone,” but in scores of citations and refer- 
ences throughout the book, it is made manifest that 
Wordsworth is his magnus Apollo. On this ground he 
is at home, and writes with an authority begotten of 
long study and strong love of the poet’s works. The 
essay on “ The Three Yarrows” seems to be the re- 
sult of material accumulated by Professor Shairp 
while preparing his introduction to Dorothy Words- 
worth’s charming “ Recollections ofa Tour in Scotland,” 
first published in 1874. Where he treats of poets or 
poetry outside the somewhat narrow range of his 
literary sympathies, he writes less confidently and is 
seldom illuminative. His mention of Keats has always 
a perfunctory air, and his lecture on Shelley is entirely 
inadequate, save in so far as it reproduces the ideas 
and often the language of R. H. Hutton’s admira- 
ble study of the same subject. Of this indebtedness, 
of course, he makes due acknowledgment, but it is 
hard to see why he should have felt called upon to 
print anything at all on a theme so uncongenial that 
he is forced to treat it at second hand. That Professor 
Shairp is a patriotic Scot, appears from the chapters 
on “Scottish Song and Burns,” “The Poetry of the 
Scottish Highlands,’ “Modern Gaelic Bards,” and 
“The Homeric Spirit in Walter Scott.” The last is an 
effort to get a reversal of the judgment which the 
consent of critics has passed upon Scott’s poetry,—a 
judgment best summed up perhaps in Carlyle’s essay 
on the subject. 

The freshest thing in the book is the account of 
Duncan MacIntyre. This last survivor of the genuine 
old Gaelic bards—who died in 1812—was a forester on 
Ben Doran in the estates of Lord Breadalbane. He 
could not read or write, but carried his songs in his 
head. He was the poet of glen and corrie, of the sheal- 
ing and the misty Ben; and his songs were composed to 
pibroch tunes. Specimens of translations from these 
are given by Professor Shairp, which seem to render 
the engaging simplicity of the originals with sufficient 
faithfulness to enable the non-Gaelic reader to judge 
of their contents and style. We subjoin a few lines 
from one of them: 


“ Yestreen I was on Ben Doran 
Which I had good right to know— 
I saw all the glens beneath me 
And the Bens loved long ago. 
t vision it used to be 
alking on that mountain ground 
Whee Oe cee wn © aateee Sig 
And deer were bellowing ro 


J s the frolicsome herd 
ks wih. aw moved in their j 
While the hinds were at cold ea wells 
With their dappled fawns ed their side ; 
The little doe and the roebuc 
The black cock and red grouse-bird, 


Their voices were filling the morning air— 
Sweeter melody never was heard.” 
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Frothingham's Memoir of George Ripley.* 


THE editor of this series is giving a generous con- 
struction to its title. Ripley has hardly a place among 
American authors, though he was emphatically a man 
of letters. He belonged to that army of tcilers with 
the pen whose work, however useful for the needs of 
the day, makes little claim upon the morrow. As trans- 
lator, reviewer, compiler, through a lifetime of nearly 
eighty years—during the last thirty of which he was 
the literary editor of the “Tribune,”—Ripley pro- 
duced an amount of manuscript which it is fearful to 
contemplate, and yet he never wrote a book. As the 
veteran reviewer of our daily press he long enjoyed 
an honorable and authoritative position. His critical 
work was honest, conscientious, and, above all, kindly. 
Still, for a man whose business was with literature, he 
was singularly devoid of the literary gift. Mr. Froth- 
ingham admits that he had no impulse toward original 
creation. His papers in the “ Dial” and elsewhere are 
heavy and without any grace of style. Even as a critic 
he had judgment rather than taste, which Mr. Lowell 
calls “the negative side of genius.” He did not make 
criticism a fine art, as Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Lowell, 
and others have done. He remained an excellent news- 
paper reviewer, and never became a critic in a high 
sense. In fact, to put the matter succinctly, Ripley 
had understanding, knowledge, and industry, but not a 
spark of genius. 

And yet the most interesting episode in his career, 
and that which will make him longest remembered, 
would seem, at first sight, due to the promptings of 
one of those sudden impulses to which the tempera- 
ment of genius is most liable. Ripley was thirty-nine 
years old when, as Carlyle put it, he “left his pulpit 
in order to reform the world by cultivating onions.” 
The Brook Farm Community was the poem of his 
life. For five years he worked unremittingly through all 
manner of drudgery, practical details, and “cold ob- 
struction” to make his ideal come true. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne was one of the original stockholders, but his 
attitude toward the experiment was curiously different 
from Ripley’s, and illustrative of the wide distance be- 
tween the purposes of the earnest social reformer and of 
the poet who takes a merely artistic delight in strange 
conditions of society and unusual combinations of men, 
women, and things. Hawthorne remained always a 
spectator. He had, under his idealism, a merciless 
keenness of vision, which made him foresee the failure 
of an enterprise that lay so close to Ripley’s heart 
that he could not admit a question of its success. 

The letters which Mr. Frothingham gives us, writ- 
ten by yarious inquiring spirits to the founder of 
Brook Farm, show better than anything else perhaps 
could do, the highly electric state of the atmosphere in 
1840. Brook Farm was not precisely one of those 
communities where “everything was common but 
common sense,” but it of course drew the eyes of all 
the long-haired. These letters which “voice the en- 
thusiasm of humanity,” which Mr. Frothingham tells 
us was in the air, would now, we fear, be regarded as 
the productions of “cranks.” In delightful contrast 
with them is a canny letter from Emerson, whose 
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“ wise smile ” becomes almost visible in the following 
paragraph : 

“4. Mr. Hosmer disbelieves that good work will 
continue to be done for the community if the worker 
is not directly benefited. His boys receive a cent a 
basket for the potatoes they bring in, and that makes 
them work.” 

Alas! yes. And such is human nature and such 
will remain, though all the Socinian ministers in the 
land desert their pulpits for the onion-beds of Eph- 
raim. Nevertheless, Brook Farm was a noble dream, 
and has left a broad track on our literature. 

The break-up of Brook Farm left Ripley, at the age 
of forty-five, without a profession or resources, and with 
a load of debt on his shoulders. The courage with 
which he began life anew, and the patience with which 
he toiled at the desk at first, doing hack-work for 
small pay, with his life a failure behind him, and old 
age in the near future, were indeed admirable; and his 
final success is a lesson of encouragement that has few 
parallels. He had, to help him, an almost perfect con- 
stitution, and a capacity for steady drudgery more 
often possessed by German than by American schol- 
ars. 

Mr. Frothingham has done his work as biographer 
with good judgment, letting his subject tell his own 
story, in letters and otherwise, so far as possible. His 
“ Life of Theodore Parker” and “ History of New Eng- 
land Transcendentalism,” together with his own per- 
sonal acquaintance with the leaders of the Unitarian 
pulpit, qualified him in advance for a task like the 
present. With the exception of Mr. Charles A. Dana 
—who was also a Brook Farmer—no one perhaps 
could have been found more suitable to write the life 
of Ripley. 


Browning’s “Agamemnon.” * 


SURELY no writer of the English language at pres- 
ent is so interesting a phenomenon as Robert Brown. 
ing. He has not the political influence of Victor 
Hugo, nor has he made on English men of letters the 
mark that Hugo has stamped on French. He is not 
what Goethe is to the Germans. He has none of the 
popularity of Tennyson with minds of mixed senti- 
ment and thoughtfulness, nor does he appeal at all 
to the great mass of Americans and English who love 
the simple strains of Longfellow. He has veiled him- 
self in a language often obscure, oftener rough and dis- 
cursive to the verge of obscurity, sometimes odd to the 
perilous point of mannerism, and yet his single poetic 
flights have, perhaps, been higher and stronger than 
those of any British contemporary. He began to write 
poetry at about the same period as Théophile Gautier, 
and was open to some of the same influences as the 
latter. The star of Byron was still brilliant in its western 
horizon when Gautier wrote “ Albertus,”’ betraying the 
Byronic impulse by many turns of phrase and thought. 
But faint indeed is the Byronic influence on the “less 
than adolescent ’” Browning who wrote “ Pauline.” It 
is not the work of Byron that is imitated in any way ; 
if the trace can be found at all, it is rather the attitude 
of Byron’s mind toward the world, rather the doings 


Robert 
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than the sayings of Byron. In either case, “ Pauline ” 
is a most remarkable piece of work, not for the art of 
it, but as affording a glimpse into the mind of the writer. 
On the one hand, its concentration on self, its self-im- 
portance, its rambling vein, its straining, are most 
youthful; on the other, its review is really that of a 
whole lifetime, and the ideas are those of an old, not 
of a young man. On the one hand, it is not lacking in 
lines that halt grievously, such as the third of these : 


“Then what must be that love 
Which, with the object it demands, would quell 
Reason, though it soared with the seraphim ?” 


Or, again, the middle line of 


“I can mount with the bird 
Leaping er 9 his pyramid of leaves 
And twisted ghs of some tall mountain tree.” 
Or once more: 
“Scarce worth a moth’s flitting which long grasses cross.” 


On the other hand, it has images most exquisite, 
passages that roll in the finest musical bass, lines that 
sound like the best of the classic writers of all great 
nations. The life that Byron lived, in fact, Browning 
seems to be living over in his mind; his longing is 
toward the unattainable. One of his confessions is 
the fact that he can no longer love. Yet Byron 
showed this by deserting the women on whom his 
fancy rested. Browning is content to be appalled at 
the idea, make the confession, and then draw closer to 
“ Pauline,” to whom the monologue is addressed, thus 
showing that with him it was introspection, with Byron 
action. Pauline, who appends a still more singular 
foot-note in French to the middle of this singular 
“ Confession,” must be a Swiss, as appears from this 
passage toward the close: 


“We will go hand in hand. 
I will go with thee even as a child, 
Looking no farther than thy sweet commands, 
And thou hast chosen where this life shall be: 
The land that gave me thee shall be our home 
Where nature lies all wild amid her lakes 
And snow-swathed mountains and vast pines all girt 
With ropes of snow — where nature lies all bare, 
Suffering none to view her but a race 
Most stinted and deformed, like the mute dwarfs 
Which wait upon a naked Indian queen. 
And there (the time being when the heavens are thick 
With storms) I'll sit with thee while thou dost sing 


Woes ES ee 

She is also a judge of poetry and a philosopher, and 
she alludes in her foot-note to the poet as mon pauvre 
ami, a very odd expression to apply to the man who 
speaks of her personal charms in the tone of an ar- 
dent and favored lover. But, whether Pauline was a 
living woman or an abstraction, the confession holds 
a vast deal of what every close and sympathetic 
reader of Browning must recognize as minute, careful, 
and perhaps sometimes remorseless, analysis of self. 

“© dearest, if indeed I tell the past, 


M thou forget it as a sad, sick dream! 
Orit it linger — my lost soul too soon 
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And in the heaven stars steal out one by one 
As hunted men steal to their mountain watch. 
. . * . . . * 

I am made up of an intensest life, 

Of a most clear idea of consciousness 

Of self, distinct from all its qualities, 

From all affections, passions, feelings, power; 

And thus far it exists if tracked in all: 

But linked, in me, to self-supremacy, 

Existing as a center to all things, 

Most patent to create and rule and call 

Upon all things to minister to it; 

And to 2 principle of restlessness 

Which would be all, have, see, know, taste, feel, all — 
This is myself; and I should thus have been 

Though gifted lower than the meanest soul.” 


After telling her how he lost the power to love, the 
opening up of the stories of the ancients to an eagerly 
receptive mind is told in this fine passage : 


“They came to me in my first dawn of life, 
Which passed alone with wisest ancient boo! 

All halo-girt with fancies of my own; 

And I myself went with the tale—a god 
Wandering after beauty, or a giant 

Standing vast in the sunset—an old hunter 
Talking with gods, or a high-crested chief 
Sailing with troops of friends to Tenedos. 

1 tell you nought has ever been so clear 

As the place, the time, the fashion of those lives. 
I had not seen a work of lofty art, 

Nor woman's beauty, nor sweet nature's face. 
Vet, I say, never morn broke clear as those 

On the dim clustered isles in the blue sea, 

The deep groves and white temples and wet caves: 
And nothing ever will surprise me now — 

Who stood beside the naked Swift-footed, 

Who bound my forehead with Proserpine’s hair."” 


It is pretty well known that Mr. Browning is not 
merely a great lover of music; it is understood that 
he is somewhat of a musician. “ Music, my life!” he 
exclaims in this poem, and again, to Pauline: 


“ Be still to me 
A key to music’s mystery when mind fails, 
A reason, a solution, and a ciue!” 


His love for music is traced at an early period in 
this bit of autobiography : 


“ As peace returned, I sought out some pursuit; 
And song rose no new impulse, but the one 
With which all others best could be combined. 
My life has not been that of those whose heaven 
Was pless save when poesy shone out; 

But as a clime where glittering mountain-to 

And gate sea and forests steeped in light 
Give k reflected the far-flashing sun ; 

For music (which is earnest of a Iam 

Seeing we know emotions strange by it, 

Not else to be revealed) is as a voice, 

A low voice calling fancy, as a friend, 

To the green woods in the gay summer time: 
And she filis all the way with dancing shapes, 
Which have made painters pale, and they go on, 
While stars look at them, and winds call to them 
As they leave life's path for the twilight world, 
Where the dead gather. This was not at first, 
For I scarce knew what I would do. I had 

No wish to paint, no yearning, but I sang.” - 


A good part of this self-dissection, however, seems 
to refer to age, not to youth. It is the whole life of a 
man from youth to death, rather than a fragment re- 
lating to one period. 


“* My selfishness is satiated not, 

It wears me like a flame; my hunger 

For all pleasure, howsoec’er minute, is pain ; 
I envy —how I envy him whose mind 
Turns with its energies to some one end, 
To elevate a sect or a pursuit, 

However mean! * * * 

This restlessness of passion meets in me 
A craving after knowledge: the sole proof 
Of a commanding will is in that power 
Repressed ;; for I beheld it in its dawn, 
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Finally the thought of God comforts the poet in 
some measure ; out of the chaos of his thoughts arises 
the idea of repose in a superior power : 


“The last point I can trace is, a, beneath 
Some better essence than 1 weakness 
This is ‘myself,’ not what I think I should = 
And what is that I hunger for but God?” 


In fact, the poem is both Credo and Confession — 
“ Suntreader, I believe in God and truth and love” — 
and may perhaps be held as the most curious of all 
the many curious pieces by Browning; certainly the 
biographer will find more hints in it than in any 
other. 

What more remains is better known to readers. 
The translation of the “ Agamemnon ” is interesting 
as a variation on the usual translations; in itself it is 
not great. “The Two Poets of Croisic”’ is lively and 
amusing in parts, but too long. The series of Drama- 
tic Idyls in two parts shows Browning equally at 
ease—or equally himself?—in the dramatization of 
stories from the East, from classic mythology, from 
England in the seventeenth century, from Italy in the 
middle ages, and from the legendary lore of the 
Jews. They are almost always strong, rugged, and 
meaty. The taste for them is not given to every one; 
but, once acquired, it seems to please more than 
smoother work. The charm of Browning lies partly 
in the strong point of his story, partly in the com- 
prehensive view he takes of a subject. But the best in 
him is something that hardly comes to the conscious- 
ness of a reader, though it influences him profoundly. 
This is the reserve power which seems to exist behind 
all his work and which makes the least sympathetic 
at least fee] the touch of a master. 


Mrs. Kemble’s Reminiscences.* 


THE correspondence contained in this volume covers 
the period from 1834 to 1848, and is valuable both for 
the reminiscences it contains of well-known figures in 
London society and literature, and for the descriptions 
of life in America as Mrs. Kemble found it. There 
are numerous anecdotes of Sydney Smith, Lady Hol- 
land, Lady Morley, Thackeray, and a host of persons 
whom it seems Sydney Smith was himself in the 
habit of dividing into “ dilletanti” and “talketanti,” 
nearly all of which are new to us, and scattered as 
they are through the volume, lighten up its pages and 
make it thoroughly readable. As time goes on, how- 
ever, we are inclined to think that the account given 
of life in America will, as a “record,” retain as 
much permanent interest as any of the rest of the 
book, because it is a life nearly extinct. Brought up 
in England, in the midst of a highly cultivated society, 
surrounded by all sorts of comforts and luxuries, Mrs. 
Kemble was transplanted to the United States at a 
time of life when she was most sensitive to external 
impressions, and when American society was in a 
condition well calculated to make vivid impressions 
on any foreigner. She came with a strong good-will 
for this country, and a conscientious desire to adapt 
herself to it; but the task was an impossible one, and 
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why it was impossible every page of her book shows, 
The war has blotted out the United States which 
she in her younger days was brought to make a home 
in; but with a fine, bold touch she brings it back to us. 

It was, in fact, not a pleasant country to live in, 
for the art of living, of extracting from life all the 
pleasures and benefit which it can be made to yield, 
was unknown and uncared for. The South (her hus- 
band was a planter) was a wilderness, made unen- 
durable to a sensitive and conscientious woman 
brought up as Mrs. Kemble had been, by the exist- 
ence of slavery. Mrs. Kemble has given, in this book 
and elsewhere, a very complete picture of life on a 
Georgia plantation, and we need not refer to it further 
than to point out that it will not do to give her the 
credit of telling the truth about one part of the 
country and not about another. Mrs. Kemble is emi- 
nently a truth-teller ; it is her cardinal virtue as well 
as her weakness. Stories in this book show that she 
has suffered all her life from being unable to act upon 
the proverb “toute vérité n'est pas bonne a@ dire.” 
Therefore, we may safely say that her picture of life 
in the North, as she found it, holds the mirror up to 
nature for us, very much as her Georgia journal did 
for plantation-life in the South. 

It was a country in which there was, in the 
first place, no society as a European of that day or 
an American of this would understand the word. 
“It does not strike me,” she says, speaking of Phil- 
adelphia, “ that social intercourse is easy at all here; 
the dread of opinion and the desire of uniformity 
seem to me to give a tone of distrust and caution to 
every individual man and woman, utterly destructive 
of all freedom of conversation, producing a flatness 
and absence of all interest that is quite indescribable; ” 
and this tone of uniformity, with the resultant flatness, 
Mrs. Kemble discovered, not only in Philadelphia, 
but wherever she went. Cut off from the society she 
had left behind her in London, she turned to domestic 
life, and here she gives a most amusing account of her 
struggles. When she settled down in Pennsylvania, at 
“ Butler Place,” or “The Farm,” as she preferred to call 
it, she found to her dismay that all the country inter- 
ests, duties, and occupations, “ the village, the school, 
the poor, one’s relations with the people employed 
on one’s place, etc.,” had all been contemplated by 
her from a point of view which, taken from rural life in 
England, “had not the slightest resemblance to any- 
thing in any American existence.” Her husband's 
place was “in no aspect superior to a second-rate 
farm-house in England,”—though for all that her 
calling it “ The Farm ” probably pleased no one con- 
nected with it. Her attempts to gain her neighbors’ 
good-will, which were evidently sincere, were ludic- 
rous failures, because she simply &pproached them 
as she would have done had they been English de- 
pendants or tenants. In the goodness of her heart 
she offered to teach the little children of her gardener 
and farmer, and as many of the village children as 
liked to come, to read and write; but her benev- 
olent proposal excited nothing but “a sort of con- 
temptuous amazement.” There was a public school, 
which they supported by taxation, and to which they 
sent their children; and an offer of gratuitous educa- 
tion by a lady in Mrs. Kemble’s position was resented 
almost as an insult. On the 4th of July, Mrs. Kemble 
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organized for the yeomanry and their families a feast 
which, considering her nationality, and the state of 
feeling toward England in those days, was about as 
touching and unequivocal a proof as she could have 
given of her desire to please. Unfortunately she pro- 
vided her guests with beer and wine, and these bever- 
ages proved to be objects of moral reprobation to the 
Quaker farmer and his family, and were untouched. 
The feast was a failure. In Lenox, it seems that she 
sent aconsiderable distance for a barrel of beer for a 
number of men mowing in a meadow, and was re- 
monstrated with by one of her best American friends 
for “introducing among the laborers of Lenox a 
mischievous need and a deleterious habit.” Again, 
acurious source of disappointment to Mrs. Kemble 
was not finding any poor to whom she could be chari- 
table. This was true, both of Pennsylvania and 
New England, and in Lenox, when she proposed 
to give the proceeds of one of her readings to “ the 
poor of the village,” she was assured that there were 
none, and so she was obliged to add it to a library 
fund. 

Many more curious illustrations might be given; 
but it is unnecessary to multiply them. Twenty years 
ago it was the custom to quarrel with any observa- 
tions made by an Englishman or Englishwoman about 
this country. Anybody who will take the trouble 
to read this “record” of an Englishwoman who has 
been all ber life a lover of this country, will see how 
it was that English travelers of the period she de- 
scribes found this country a strange, queer place ; 
how it was that we detested all English travelers, 
and how it is, too, that the quarrel about English 
descriptions of America has passed away like a dis- 
agreeable dream. The America which they described 
has passed away. It is as strange to us as it once 
was to them. 

The letters describing her visits to England are as 
entertaining as letters well can be, but it is difficult to 
give any idea of their character by extracts. The 
anecdotes of dramatic and musical people are espe- 
cially valuable, because Mrs. Kemble, by birth, edu- 
cation, and instinct, belongs to the artistic world, 
notwithstanding her frequently expressed dislike for 
the stage as a career. Of Macready, his manner of 
acting, his extraordinary maltreatment of his fellow- 
actors, his egotism, his bad temper, a very full account 
is given. Of Rachel there is some descriptive criti- 
cism, which is all the more valuable, as the gift of re- 
producing the effect of fine acting is very rare. But, 
after all, it is the every-day life and anecdote in Eng- 
land which gives the volume its greatest charm. Mrs. 
Kemble was a friend of Sydney Smith; of Rogers; of 
Macaulay; she was run after by Lady Holland, and 
has a great deal to tell about that extraordinary 
woman, Mrs. Grote. Her ordinary life was passed 
among people who were all more or less celebrated, 
and she brings them and their lives before us with 
great vividness of outline. Perhaps nothing, on the 
whole, is pleasanter than the picture of Sydney Smith, 
of whose witty nonsense she gives some excellent 
specimens; she makes it evident that a large part of 
the charm of his conversation was impermanent, and 
lay in his voice, face, and manner, which invariably put 
his audience in a humor to enjoy anything. Among 
his jokes recorded here, one which shows the eccen- 
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tric operation of his humor as well as any, is the fol- 
lowing: He declared that he found traveling abroad 
very expensive. “I know I never could live under 
fifty pounds a week,”’ said he. “ Oh, but how did you 
live?” was the next question. “ Why,” said he, “as a 
canon should live; and they charged me as enemy's 
ordnance.” On another occasion, he asserted that he 
had passed a horrible night, having dreamed that he 
“was chained to a rock and being talked to death by 
Harriet Martineau and Macaulay.” Rogers’s dry, biting 
wit gained also from his cadaverous countenance, 
which led Smith to refer to him as the“ departed” 
poet, and Mrs. Kemble has a great deal to say about 
him,—his bad tongue, his good heart, and his high 
regard for his own poetry, which he always insisted 
upon her reading aloud to him in preference to any 
other, much as Wordsworth gravely told an acquaint- 
ance that he had bound one of his poems in quarto 
“to show his own appreciation of it.” It was a very 
remarkable society, that of London in the time of these 
reminiscences, and no one will lay down Mrs. 
Kemble’s letters without joining in her sigh over its 
disappearance from the world. There is no better 
record of it in recent literature than is to be found in 
her pages. 

The peculiarities of Mrs. Kemble’s character, as 
they stand out in bold relief in her reminiscences, are, 
it is hardly necessary to say, very charming and 
attractive. A vigorous and vivacious mind, relieved 
by a playful humor, a generous and quick temper, 
deep attachments and strong principles, are traits 
which the most careless reader cannot fail to discover. 
The good taste and reticence displayed in her com- 
plete silence about passages in her life which were 
well adapted to arouse a vulgar curiosity, can only 
be fully appreciated by those who know the story of 
her life. 


Miss Lazarus's “ Songs of a Semite."’ * 


IT is a very curious fact that the Jews, who seem 
as a race to be possessed of much more than ordinary 
intelligence, and whose intellectual members tend by 
no means, as some people assert, exclusively to 
music and acting, should have done little in litera- 
ture to record the oppressions to which they have 
been subject. Even Heine, with his diamond wit 
and extraordinary attainments, was never the cham- 
pion of his race in any manly, vigorous fashion. Not- 
withstanding the facility and versatility of Hebrews, 
notwithstanding the fact that wherever they have the 
chance, they take positions more or less before the pub- 
lic, in Germany and elsewhere, they now gravitate natu- 
rally toward the press; notwithstanding the fruitfulness 
of the subject, their own ill-treatment by believers 
in other religions has been hardly brought to the 
surface. Is it that they are, speaking of them as a 
whole, given to materialism, and, when protected by 
the laws of a country, quite content to feather their 
nests and live that opulent, pleasure-seeking life 
which is full of the kindly offices of those who love 
their families, but is little inclined to look beyond or 
above ? Or does the rough logic of the world receive 


* Songs of a Semite : The Dance to Death and Other Poems. 
Emma Lazarus. Office American 


New York: of “ The 
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their secret approval, that logic worse than rough— 
cruel and relentless—which says practically that 
might is right, and that the people who will not fight 
for freedom do not deserve it ? This might explain why 
the subject of persecutions becomes tabooed among them 
as soon as the persecutions cease. Or the explanation 
may be based on the ground on which apologists ex- 
plain their long suffering under abuse, their inclination 
to win by ruse instead of hard blows, their preference 
for commerce, the lighter handicrafts, namely, that 
many generations of an existence as aliens under 
oppressive laws have dwarfed in them the militant 
side and fostered the mercurial. Be it as it may, the 
phenomenon is worth considering just now, when we 
have the shocking scenes of the middle ages reénacted 
in Russia, and at the same time come upon a Jewess 
who has made a departure from the rule of silence. 

Miss Emma Lazarus, of New York, after writing 
prose and verse of a high grade on topics having to do 
with anything but Hebrew matters, has recently devel- 
oped in a line which cannot help exciting the finest 
indignation of which she is capable, and which in fact 
has called out her very best resources. Her success 
hitherto has been among Christians rather than her 
own folk, but now she appeals to her race. Perhaps 
her studies of Heine, translations from whose poems 
appeared last year, may have pointed the way. But 
much more must the inexcusable misery inflicted on 
Jews in Russia have sharpened her pen. The fine 
ringing lines of “ The Banner of the Jew ” could only 
have been written under the stress of righteous wrath 
at the infamies perpetrated under the eyes, and some- 
times with the covert approval of, Russian officials. 

Oh, for Jerusalem’s trumpet now, 
To blow a blast of shattering power, 
To wake the sleepers high and low, 
And rouse them to the urgent hour! 


No hand for vengeance—but to save, 
A million naked swords should wave. 


Oh, deem not dead that martial fire ; 
Say not the mystic flame is spent! 

With Moses’ law and David's lyre, 
Your ancient strength remains unbent. 

Let but an Ezra rise anew 

To lift the Banner of the Jew / 


A rag, a mock at first—erelong, 
When men have bled and women wept, 
To guard its precious folds from wrong, 
Even they who shrunk, even they who slept, 
Shall leap to bless it, and to save. 
Strike! for the brave revere the brave! 


Strange that it should be a woman to say that word: 
“ Strike! for the brave revere the brave!” It invests 
this little pamphlet with an interest that will go on 
deepening, if the call is heard, until it may, perhaps, 
attain some day to the place of a classic phrase among 
the Jews; for who shall say in these days what a 
race cannot do that has the domestic virtues, the 
ability, and the wealth of the Jews, and, behind all, 
a real grievance that strengthens their hands and 
makes every liberal and conscientious thinker their 
ally? In “The Crowing of the Red Cock” there is 
another cry of agony for the maltreatment of Russian 
co-religionists, but the mood is softer : 
When the long roll of Christian guilt 
Against His sires and kin is known, 
The flood of tears, the life-blood spilt, 
The agony of ages shown, 
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What oceans can the stain reinove 
From Christian law and Christian love? 


Nay, close the book; not now, not here, 
rm eee oe of sin narrate, 
eéchoing in martyr’s ear, 
Even he might nurse revengeful hate; 
Even he might turn in wrath sublime, 
With blood for blood and crime for crime. 


Nevertheless, she has not closed the book, for Miss 
Lazarus has given time and talents to a five act 
drama in which she narrated one “hideous tale of 
sin,” full of the lurid glare of holocaust of innocent 
merchants, their wives and babes, and of the fantastic 
love for the horrible that existed in the humor of the 
Gothic ages. It is founded on Der Tanz sum Tode; 
cin Nachistiick aus dem i4ten Jahrhundert, a tale 
of unusual horror compiled by Richard Reinhard, 
“from authentic documents communicated by Prof. 
Franz Delitsch.” The drama has fine passages, and 
the plot itself does much to awaken and fascinate the 
attention. It has also weak parts that might be left 
out, and the publishers have made mistakes not a few, 
both in grammar and spelling. Miss Lazarus herself 
must be in fault for several instances of halting lines. 
An attempt of this magnitude may well be pardoned 
for slips which can be corrected in a second edition. 
Meantime it is a fact to be noted that in “ Songs of a 
Semite” this talented young authoress has struck 
on solid ground. Her ability to write works dé 
longue haleine argues exceedingly well for her future 
fame in letters. Her appearance as a champion of her 
race is to be hailed with pleasure. A writer could not 
have better material from the past or a stronger stim- 
ulus in the present. 


Holley’s ‘“‘Niagara and the Other Cataracts of the 
» World.”’* 


THE author of this strikingly bound and profusely 
illustrated work is known as the writer of a guide- 
book to Niagara Falls, which indeed furnished the 
basis of this more elaborate volume. In an article 
contributed several years ago to this magazine, he 
showed his familiarity with every phase of the subject, 
and his ability to write entertainingly upon it. Mr. 
Holley speaks with the full information and enthusi- 
asm of an old resident. It has been his purpose, evi- 
dently, to cover the whole ground of the early history, 
geology, and local features and incidents of the Niag- 
ara region, in a manner which will leave little to be 
done by any historian that may come after him. 
While the supplementary chapters on the other famous 
cataracts of the world are a small portion of the work, 
and make no pretension to originality, they serve 
the purpose of a comparison between the greatest 
known cataract and its numerous smaller rivals. Mr. 
Holley’s volume is worthy of a place in every “ work- 
ing library,” and visitors to Niagara Falls will find it 
the best of guides and souvenirs, thanks to its map, 
illustrations, and full descriptions of the local features 
and of the many tragic accidents that have happened 
there. 

Other Famous Catarscts of the Wend, By George W. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 


on the 
Holley. 
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Young Men and “A Modern Instance.” 


Ir is curious to hear the young people of the period 
discuss the qualities of Mr. Howells’s story, especially 
the young man who, coming in late at night, sits up 
still later to finish it, and who, when you find him 
turning its pages in the day, blinks at your discovery. 
In his more confident morning hours he attempts a 
certain defense of Bartley, and intimates that a wider 
experience of the world might alter the writer’s treat- 
ment. 

“There isn’t a single thing that Bartley Hubbard 
did,” he declares, “that was so very bad,—not a 
thing which might not occur in almost any young fel- 
low’s life, and not send him to the devil either. It is 
nonsense to pretend that he is a much worse fellow 
than another, as the world goes, or that he isn’t as 
much of a man any day as that photograph-keeping, 
conscience-wrestling Halleck. Talk about his knock- 
ing Henry Bird down! Talk about his using that his- 
tory of Kinney! Talk about his beer! Talk about 
Sally Morrison even! What I am trying to say is 
—what I mean is—just this: Take most any man, even 
those who finally turn out all right, and show him up 
in that cold-blooded way,—all his secrets, his mean 
moments, and every little chance action,—and he won’t 
appear much better than Bartley Hubbard. I tell 
you, all the facts remaining the same, his nature need 
not be so deeply tainted, and there is no use pitching 
into him and knocking the bottom out of his merits. 
Take these goody-goody fellows themselves, who 
have had their legs broken and their hearts smashed, 
but not their eye-teeth cut, and I guess you'll find 
places in them of just as doubtful gentility. What I 
mean is, that to brand Bartley Hubbard and spare 
Ben Halleck, coddling a baby’s cold nose under his 
chin, while he shakes with love for the baby’s mamma 
and scorn for the weakness of the baby’s papa, shows 
what a chance it is where contempt shall fall. You 
needn’t tell me that if the right sort of person had 
taken hold of him, and helped him along, Bartley 
wouldn’t have made the better fellow of the two. Or 
is there no great good in any of us? Mr. Howells 
seems to think not. Look at the work Bartley had in 
him,—his good nature, his wit! It is the fashion to 
decry men with clever social qualities. I am not try- 
ing to say he is all right ; but I know if I had to live 
with such a woman as that Marcia, with her crude 
passion, her sudden furies, her country stiffness, her 
exactions, her want of tender attributes, I doubt if we 
should ever reach the point of keeping house together 
in the spring. What I mean to say is”— and as this 
young man goes on his voice rises, and his hand, fol- 
lowing his voice, rises and shakes with emphasis. 

But deep in his heart he feels accused, and for the 
time at least, as he return$ to his business, some 
perception of his low tone stirs within him. He has 
never before had his qualities so clearly presented to 
him, his motives so closely scrutinized. He is accus- 
tomed to think well of himself; to measure care- 


fully the lengths he may go, and preserve a moderate 
self-respect ; to make small account of the absence of 
stern integrity, and frequently to remark in a swelling 
tone, “That is not the kind of a man I am.” “A 
Modern Instance” attacks his sort of moral structure 
at the foundation. It smiles at him, snubs him, dis- 
covers to him that his recurring derelictions are the 
outcrop of an unsound nature, and that, when he no 
longer has power to stay the decay, he may realize the 
importance of their evidence. 

But in his self-defence he suggests the most assail- 
able point of the story. One would like to believe 
that the men and women who preserve their moral 
sense, their correct instincts, their probity, their ve- 
racity, should sometimes be allowed to enjoy these vir- 
tues,—that they should be raised, supported, elevated by 
them,—that they should know moments when life would 
be sweet, and that the breaths which they draw through 
an atmosphere kept pure by these qualities should some- 
times make their hearts beat full and strong. But in this 
story Mr. Howells has admitted nobody with any reach 
of spirit,— nobody with what he himself calls the po- 
etic lift ; and his excellent New Englanders suffer from 
a more bitter aridity than that which corruption pro- 
duces in his hero, It might be said that an exception 
should be made in the case of the old squire,—in that 
last scene where he holds the stage in the double 
character of lawyer and father. If it were not that the 
lawyer so dominated the father,— if the desire to make 
a telling point against the plaintiff were not so appar- 
ent,— there would be something fine about it. As it 
is, the natural pathos of the situation is sacrificed — 
and perhaps rightly—to preserve the consistency of 
the character to its general hardness and lowness of 
tone. 

The side characters of Kinney and Ricker are 
touched with a saving grace. They have a native spirit 
which keeps them out of the commonplace. They are 
alive, sentient, and in a sense sweet. While the Hal- 
lecks, the Gaylords, the Witherbys, know no moment 
of superiority to circumstance, no days that are not 
bleakish Mondays, they are essentially New Eng 
landers in the constancy with which their thoughts 
dwell upon detail, in the grip which their environment 
has upon them, in their cohesion with facts, in their 
want of lightness and imagination. Mr. Howells does 
not seem to create them, but merely to present with 
ease what he has readily found. 

S. 


Diaries and Journals. 


“ On, that I had had time and patience to keep a 
diary!” declares the late Charles James Mathews, 
in the first chapter of that beginning of an autobiog- 
raphy which the present Mr. Charles Dickens edited 
and completed in 1879. “ What a world of trouble it 
would have saved me, and what endless odd details 
and incidents, now forgotten, I should have been able 
to record! Harley kept one for some forty years. 
I have seen three volumes, all regularly bound and 
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lettered. They contain a most interesting account 
of what he had for dinner each day, and what he paid 
for coach-hire, and not a word of anything else. I 
doubt whether their publication would interest the 
public of the present day. I find that I, too, com- 
menced a journal regularly on the first of January 
every year, and invariably broke down after a few 
weeks ; then resumed, and finally dropped it altogether. 
My intentions were good, but my perseverance faulty.” 

In Charles Mathews and in Harley, two old actors, 
we have the exact opposite of Fanny Kemble, who 
started a journal early in life and has made a vol- 
uminous appearance in literature on the strength of it. 
Omitting her plays and poems und her latest book of 
Shaksperian criticism, all of Mrs. Kemble’s books are 
made out of her journals, or out of the letters which 
were a substitute for it. First came the “ Journal of a 
Residence in America”; then “A Year of Consola- 
tion,” which was a transcript from a journal kept 
during a journey to Italy; then again the “ Journal 
of a Residence on a Georgia Plantation”; and last 
of all come the two charming volumes of ‘* Records 
of a Girlhood” and “ Records of Later Liie.” But 
we need not come down to modern times for exam- 
ples. Pepys lives in literature solely because he kept 
a diary. The journal of Judge Sewall sheds a light on 
the thoughts and feelings of our New England ances- 
tors, not elsewhere to be found so fully focused, 

It is, however, because most people want to imitate 
Pepys and Sewall, not to mention Mrs. Kemble and 
Charles Greville, that most people break down and 
give up their journals in the first few months, if not 
weeks, after the fair start has been had. Most peo- 
ple have not the opportunities of Sewall or Greville ; 
most people lead quiet lives, and mix little with the 
great ones of the world and have but little to record 
out of the way or important. Yet every man’s life is 
of importance to him and to his. Only one must not 
attempt too much. Charles Mathews failed because, 
characteristically enough, he made a great flourish at 
the outset. Harley failed as dismally, because, although 
he kept on heroically, he never set down what was 
really important, even to him. A country school- 
teacher, leading a humdrum life in a little village, does 
not need a diary large enough to set down the doings 
of court and king; but she will probably find much 

leasure in jotting down a brief record of her daily 
Bi . And our aim is to suggest how this brief record 
may best be written, with the least expenditure of 
time and with the utmost benefit in result, 

It is not necessary to buy a diary. Any blank book 
will do. The date can be written at the head of each 
day’s entry. This has the advantage of allowing a 
long and elaborate entry whenever anything happens 
to demand it. But it is convenient to have a diary reg- 
ularly laid off, with dates properly printed and a space 
for each and every date. There is something in the 
assured and stable look of a well-arranged blank diary 
which sustains the beginner in the task of keeping it up. 
No one who has kept a diary through a year ever needs 
help to keep at it the next year and the year after. The 
habit once formed, it is really easier to keep a diary than 
not. This, of course, is on the supposition that the diary 
is what has been suggested—a brief record. Indeed, 
the record can hardly be too brief. I have seen a diary 
full of interesting personal details, the page of which 


was not larger than two inches by three, and each 
page contained the record of a full week of seven 
days. This, however, is a little too small. Perhaps 
the best book for a beginner has a page about four 
inches high and three inches broad, and gives two 
pages (facing each other) to a week,— Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday on one page, and 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday on the opposite page; 
this allows a double space for Sunday. In such a diary 
there is a space a little more than an inch high for 
every week-day. 

Now, as to the things to be set down. Bearing in 
mind the fact that the diary is to be a brief record, the 
first question to be considered is—“ What happen- 
ings in your life are worth recording?” And the 
answer to this varies with the individual. Every per- 
son must determine for himself or herself what he or 
she deems of most importance. A few general sug- 
gestions may be made. Most people take an interest 
in the weather: it may be well therefore to note first 
the extreme of temperature, with the general state of 
the weather. It is advisable to specify all visits paid 
or received and all letters written or read. Then it 
is well to record any special payment of money and 
any change in health, and lastly, to make note of the 
books read, setting down the day of beginning and 
ending. For example: 


JAN. 1st, 1883, Monday. 
36°, slight snow-storm. Went to Newsboys’ Lodging House. 
Sent $50 ck. to Children’s Aid Society. Made eleven calls. 
Dined with father. 
Read Stedman’s “‘ Poe.” 


That of course is the record of a gentleman’s New 
Year’s day. Here is a lady’s entry later in the year : 


Apri 13th, 1883, Friday. 
51°, disagreeable wind. Caught slight cold. Called on Dr. 
From Mary; to her. Mrs. Brown called. 
Began Aldrich’s “Story of Bad Boy.” 


The words “from Mary ; to her,’”’ mean, of course, 
that a letter was received and answered. Obviously 
there are days when the record is brief to the point 
of meagerness and there are others when of necessity 
it must be full and ample. When a lady is going to 
Europe, the entry of a day on shipboard will probably 
be short. But, on her arrival in Paris, it may extend to 
any limit. 

June 2oth, 1883, Wednesday. 

On board SS. “Gallia.” Run 343. Head winds. Heavy 

rain. Quite sea-sick. In berth all day. 

Tried to read Trollope’s ‘‘ Eye for an Eye.” 


Juty 16th, 1883, Monday. 
Paris. Continental Hotel. Warm and clear. From Mother 
and Mary. To Father and John. Mr. Whyte and M. Blacque 
called. Went to Cluny Museum and the Bon Marché, Tried 
on at Worth’s. Dined at the Lion d'Or. Saw Coquelin in 
“Y Aventuriére” at the ThéAtre Frangais. Headache went away. 


A diary with memorandums as concise as these is 
no tax on the time. As it can be written in a minute 
every night before going to bed, it is no tax on the 
memory. It costs neither time nor trouble nor money. 
It may save all three. After keeping one for more 
than ten years, I can testify to the great advantage of 
having a brief record. 


Arthur Penn. 
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Women's Wages. 


I HAVE been looking for some clue to the unsatis- 
factory relation of woman’s work to woman’s pay. 
There are, in reality, two distinct classes of women 
who are in the field for remunerative employment: 
those who desire to add to an insufficient income, and 
those who depend upon themselves absolutely for 
bread. Both classes call for consideration, and yet the 
fact of their existence is precisely that in which the 
difficulty we are considering has its rise. “Women,” 
it is often asserted by their apologists, “‘are quite as 
capable as men in many fields of labor; yet for the 
same work, equally well executed, they receive less 
pay.” That women, under exceptional circumstances, 
can and do produce work that is equal to, and some- 
times superior to, that of men, will be generally con- 
ceded; but if they universally did so, if woman’s work 
in the aggregate was equal to that produced by men, 
then, by the irresistible law of supply and demand, 
hers would be preferred. 

The great governing principle of the labor market 
is that which exacts the best results for the least 
expenditure, and all the arguments brought forward 
against the employment of women in fields at present 
occupied by men would yield if experience once proved 
that women, taken as a class, were as efficient as men. 

Whatever may have been the case fifty years ago, 
or may still be true in older civilizations, public opin- 
ion in this country now recognizes the right of women 
to enter upon any field of labor. She has invaded the 
professions and many branches of business. She is 
found in factories, in mills, occupying the desk as a 
clerk, canvassing, teaching, nursing, speculating (un- 
fortunately), and it is not unusual now to find her at 
the head of large business houses. Where is she 
not? What then is the meaning of this cry for 
justice to women who work for a living? Why are 
women toil-worn, struggling, and dissatisfied? The 
fault, if fault there be, must be with themselves, either 
in their physical or mental disability. As regards the 
former, although unquestionably the disability exists, 
it has never been prejudicial to women as a class. 
Mental disability is a far more serious stumbling- 
block, and one which repeated efforts have been made 
to overcome. “ Women,” it has been asserted again 
and again, “need training,” and where training has 
been possible the results have justified the assertion. 
Girls trained for special duties in large business es- 
establishments have entered the lists with youths of 
the same age, and have, in many cases, succeeded 
admirably. Within the last few years, a wide field 
has opened for them as designers. But there is un- 
doubtedly something which the majority of women 
lack beyond training, and we are inclined, after much 
consideration of the successful and non-successful 
competitors of the labor market, to the conclusion 
that the real disability of most women lies in the 
absence of a sense of responsibility. 

Of the many who come forward to solicit employ- 
ment, comparatively few are absolutely and entirely 
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self-dependent. The ranks are full of applicants who, 
having a pittance, desire to add to it, and to do so in a 
“genteel” way, the results in such cases being pre- 
cisely analogous to those that beset young men seek- 
ing careers. The man who succeeds is he who feels 
impelled by dire necessity to struggle; who feels that 
upon his success everything depends. Imbued with a 
sense of responsibility, he strives, and strives success- 
fully: in fact, he is successful in proportion as he has 
the sense of responsibility. 

The same truth, as it appears to us, applies to 
woman. When she feels a sense of responsibility she 
does not fail, she succeeds; and for this reason, that, 
like the man, she sacrifices everything to the one object 
of success. Can the majority of women do this? 
When they can, and precisely in the measure that 
they do, they will compete upon equal terms with 
men, command equal wages, and work with equal 
success in every path they enter. For then, and then 
only, will they realize that it is not their need of em- 
ployment which entitles them to it, but their capacity 
to fulfill every obligation, whether of minute detail or of 
grave moment, in a thorough and worthy manner. 


Janet E. Ruuts-Rees. 


More Suggestions for a Family Ice-House. 


A PRACTICAL experience of many years enables me 
to modify the suggestions for “ A Family Ice-House,” 
in the November CenTurRY. In my opinion, the earth 
should not be excavated at all where the ice-house 
is to stand, as the lower tiers of ice would rapidly 
melt, and the drainage would not be so good. The 
floor should be simply the ground, level with the sur- 
rounding surface. In large ice-houses even, the melting 
is so gradual that the water soaks into the ground, drains 
being rarely used, since they are apt to be the means of 
conveying air to the ice. Where the land is low and 
wet, a drain is dug outside the building, say three feet 
from it on all sides, and is filled with loose stones. 
This will dispose of the surface water and drain the 
ice-house. In constructing the ice-house the uprights, 
of two by four or two by six inches, must be set about 
three feet apart, securely spiked to the bottom 
plank, and braced between. After boarding up inside 
and out with common boards, and filling the spaces 
with dry saw-dust, stamping it down as it is being 
filled, two-inch narrow strips should be nailed perpen- 
dicularly on the outside, about six feet apart, and on 
these should be nailed the clap-boards. Thus an out- 
side air-space will be obtained, through which the hot 
air will circulate in summer, reducing the temperature. 
There should be a square ventilator on the roof, with 
open slats on each side. In packing the ice, place the 
cakes close to each other, and close to the sides of the 
building, chinking the spaces between with broken ice 
as each layer is completed. No saw-dust should be 
put on before the top layer is in, and then not so much 
as to cause heating. Ice packed in this way will keep 
better, and there is less waste. pay 
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Domestic Applications of Electricity. 


THE use of electricity in dwelling-houses and offices— 
to ring a bell, sound an alarm, or light the gas, is now 
so general that the methods of applying it need no 
description. The making of the apparatus is now a 
regular business, and it only remains occasionally to 
note improvements in the methods employed and 
extensions of the field of usefulness. In burglar 
alarms, the more recent improvements relate to better 
connections and fittings at the doors and windows 
where the signals are placed, and better materials 
and apparatus in the annunciators. Clocks are now 
placed in the annunciators, and with each clock are 
one or more “time-sets,” or apparatus for setting 
the alarm at any desired hour. For instance, by turn- 
ing the time-set (which is a metallic ring marked with 
the hours) to any hour, say eleven o’clock, the burglar 
alarm will be disconnected and silent till that hour. 
At eleven o’clock, the movement of the clock brings 
the alarm system into play, and after that time none 
of the doors or windows can be opened without sound- 
ing the alarm and causing the annunciator to display 
its numbers. In like manner, the alarm can be dis- 
connected at any hour previously decided upon. By 
this arrangement the burglar alarm may be silent 
during the evening when not needed, set in order at 
any desired hour, and disconnected again in the morn- 
ing, and the arrangement may be automatically repeated 
every day for an indefinite time. By means of another 
time-sety a bell in any part of the house or grounds 
may be made to ring at any hour, for the purpose of 
waking servants, calling the carriage, etc. In electric 
gas-lighting apparatus, one of the later improvements 
is an annunciator for calling attention to breaks or 
defects in the system. The gas is designed to be 
turned on by hand, and is then lighted. The current 
is put on by pulling a cord attached to the lamp. The 
two wires or electrodes are brought up to the burner, 
and the circuit is closed by the same motion of the 
hand ; and, when the cord is released, the electrodes 
spring back out of the reach of the gas-flame. By this 
device the wires are saved from rusting and burning, 
and are preserved in good order for a long time. If 
by any accident, such as throwing a towel over the 
lamp or hanging anything on the fixtures, the circuit 
is closed, the annunciator, by means of a clock-work 
system, automatically cuts out of circuit the affected 
lamp, and announces the location of the trouble (or 
room in which the lamp is placed). This cutting out 
of a section of the system is to prevent trouble and 
confusion in lighting the remaining lamps of the sys- 
tem, when one is found to be out of order. Time is 
allowed for other lights to be lit, and then the affected 
lamp is cut out, and the position of the disorder is 
announced. : 

Perhaps the most convenient and effective system of 
giving a burglar alarm yet introduced is a comparatively 
new one, in yvhich the intruder’s footsteps sound the 


alarm-bell. This is accomplished by means of mats 
placed on or under the carpet of the room to be pro- 
tected. Each mat acts the part of a circuit closer, the 
slightest pressure upon it closing the circuit and bring- 
ing the alarm-bell into action. The mats are composed 
of thin strips of wood, glued or cemented to a stout 
canvas. On each strip are fastened two small copper 
wires, one end of each wire being joined to a larger 
wire that leads to the battery and bell. There is 
a small space left between the ends of each pair of 
wires, so that, while there are many branches or pairs 
spread over the under side of the mat, none touch, and 
the whole system of wires is an open circuit. At short 
intervals on each strip of wood are fastened light 
brass springs, each one being wide enough to cover 
and bridge the two wires. While the mat rests upon 
the floor, the springs have sufficient tension to keep 
clear of the wires. The moment a weight is laid on 
any part of the carpet, one or more of the springs 
are depressed, touching the wires, and closing the 
circuit. In one case the mats were arranged in 
narrow strips before the doors of the room, and 
out of sight under the carpet. Upon the wall were 
arranged alarm-bells and electric gas-lighting ap- 
paratus and switches for setting the system to 
work. When the switches were open, it was impos- 
sible to enter the room or even cross the floor with- 
out causing the alarms to sound. The alarms were 
arranged to give one stroke, or to ring continuously 
as long as any person stood on the mat, or to start a 
continuously ringing bell, that continued to sound 
even after the weight was removed from the mat, or 
to light the gas-lamp. The advantages of such a 
circuit-closing system are obvious, as the mats can be 
hid in any part of a room. 


Improved Ventilating System. 


It appears to be well settled now that merely mak- 
ing an opening in the wall of a room into a ventilating 
shaft will not of itself ventilate the room. The column 
of air in the shaft must be made to move by mechani- 
cal means, as already described here (see page 796, 
vol. 19), or by heating the air till it expands and rises. 
This last is accomplished by means of gas-lamps, 
stoves, and hot-air flues. When a building, divided 
into a number of floors, is to be ventilated, it appears 
to be necessary to add one more feature to the system. 
This is to make the ventilating shaft larger in diam- 
eter as it ascends. From an examination of a ventilat- 
ing system recently applied to a six-story office build- 
ing in this city, there appears to be no reason why a 
large building, containing a great many tenants, may 
not be made perfectly safe in a sanitary sense. The 
building is six stories high, with basement, and is 
divided into small offices for business purposes. There 
is a hydraulic elevator, with a steam pump for lifting 
the water, and steam boilers for warming all the floors. 
The waste heat from these boilers is employed to 
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move the air in the ventilating shafts. To accomplish 
this, the toilet-rooms on each floor are placed at 
one side of the building, and adjoining the air-shaft. 
This shaft is of brick, extends from the basement 
to the roof. The cast-iron smoke-pipe of the steam 
boilers is placed inside the shaft, dividing it into 
two equal parts. The heat of this stack warms the air 
of the shaft, and causes a steady and rapid upward 
current. The shaft increases in diameter at each floor, 
being three times larger at the top than the bottom. 
Openings are made near the ceiling on each floor, into 
one-half the shaft, while the lavatories and _ toilet- 
rooms are connected with the other half. This in- 
crease of section in the shaft seems to make the sys- 
tem perfect. The movement of air in the shaft is 
rapid, and the increased burden of air it must carry 
from each floor does not impede the current. To ven- 
tilate the basins, sinks, etc., a copper pipe is placed 
inside the shaft, close to the smoke-stack, and con- 
nected by short pipes with every closet and sink. 
This pipe is warmed by the smoke-stack up to the 
fifth floor, and above this point the exhaust steam-pipe 
from the steam pumps enters the pipe, and continues 
inside up to the roof. This is to heat the air in the 
pipe still more, and assist the upward movement. 
This pipe also increases in diameter at each floor. In 
summer, when the heating boilers are not used, a 
small fire is kept in a furnace at the foot of the smoke- 
stack for the purpose of warming the shaft. To warm 
the other pipe, argand gas-burners are placed at the 
bottom of the pipe. These can be lighted in warm 
weather, and assist the movement of the air in the pipe. 


Novel Form of Elevator. 


Tue endless band, with buckets attached, used in 
ordinary grain elevators, has been adapted recently to 
anew purpose. In some old mines, there was at one 
time a rude kind of passenger elevator employed, in 
which two long rods were hung in the shaft. These 
rods were provided with steps and handles, and had 
an alternate up-and-down motion. The miner wishing 
to ascend the shaft grasped the handle on one of the 
rods, and stepped upon the foot-board, or step, attached 
to the rod. In a few seconds the rod rose afew meters, 
and then paused for a second or more, and then 
descended. The miner, standing on the rod, was 
raised with it till a platform was reached, and then, as 
the rod paused, he stepped off and waited till the rod 
moved upward again, when he repeated the operation, 
and in this way he was gradually lifted to the top of the 
shaft. These two ideas, the endless belt with buckets 
and the lifting rod, have been used to make a novel 
kind of passenger elevator. The shaft, or well, is 
made in two parts, and at the top and bottom, between 
the division-wall that separates the two wells, are 
placed large drums, the upper one being controlled by 
asteam motor. Over these drums is placed a strong 
endless chain, or wire rope, and under the influence of 
the motor the rope travels continuously down the 
center of one shaft and up the other. Attached to 
the rope at intervals are small passenger cars, each 
designed to carry two persons. At the top and bottom 
of the shafts, where the ropes pass over the drums, 
guides are arranged in such a way that the cars are 
always kept upright, passing over or under the wheel 
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from left or right without altering their perpendicular 
position. The front of each well is open upon each 
floor of the building in which the elevator stands, and 
the cars move up and down past each floor. The 
passenger wishing to go up or down waits till a car 
comes in sight and is level with the floor, when, taking 
hold of a handie, he steps upon the car and is carried 
up or down. On reaching the floor where he wishes 
to get off, there is nothing to do but step off the instant 
the car reaches that floor. If by any accident the 
passenger does not get off in going up, he is simply 
carried to the top floor, and moves in the car over to 
the other shaft, and begins to descend. At first sight 
such a continuously moving elevator would appear to 
be exceedingly dangerous,— that unless the passenger 
stepped off just at the right moment, or if his foot ex- 
tended beyond the edge of the car, he might be 
crushed against the floor above. To obviate this, the 
floor is cut away in front of the shafts, and a hinged 
flap, or cover, is laid down before the elevator. Any- 
thing projecting beyond the edge of an ascending car 
would strike the flap and lift it out of the way till all 
danger had passed. In a descending car, the only 
injury that could occur from this cause would be a 
gentle push back into the car as the passenger de- 
scended below the floor level. The mechanism used 


for controlling the elevator under the continually 
changing loads appears to be well designed, and the 
reports of the first machine in use are quite favorable. 


Design for Fish-Curing Plant. 


SoME modifications of the familiar fruit-drying 
plants have been suggested recently to adapt them to 
the drying and smoking of fish. In the fruit-dryers 
only one tower is used, and the trays are put in at the 
bottom, and are slowly raised to the top by endless 
travelling chains while a current of hot air rises 
through the tower. To adapt the system to curing 
and smoking fish three towers are used, and the double 
traveling chain passes through them all. In the new 
design, three towers under one roof are arranged side 
by side. The first is intended to be warmed by means 
of astove at the bottom, precisely as in the evaporators. 
The second tower is the smoke-shaft, and is filled with 
smoke, while the last tower is for cooling the smoked 
fish. The endless chains start in a room outside the 
drying tower, where tables are arranged for preparing 
and loading the fish. For large herring the fish are 
threaded on narrow sticks or rods, and the ends of 
each rod are inserted in the links of the chains, so 
that the fish are always suspended vertically, which- 
ever way the chains may travel. As the rods of 
fish are placed on the chains, they rise to the top of 
the shaft, and cross over and descend through the 
rising current of hot air. They then pass out of 
the tower and rise to the top of the smoke-tower, and 
descend in that. The fish is now cured, but to cool it 
off it is carried by the chains to the top of the next 
tower, through which it is carried to the packing-room, 
where the rods and loads are taken off. The empty 
chain then moves on, and passes through a sub-way 
under the towers back to the place where it started. 
For fish too small to be threaded on the rods, shallow 
carriers are provided, in which the fish are thrown 
loosely. On reaching the end of the trip these carriers 
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upset automatically, and throw their contents out 
upon a traveling table ready for the packers. The 
carriers then pass under revolving brushes, that free 
them from the dirt or soot that may cling to them. 
While the design is apparently suggested by the 
common American fruit-dryers, it differs in one point. 
The traveling chains, in passing downward (the re- 
verse of the American practice), pass over and under 
a series of rollers, going part way down and then up 
again, and so on, and making many turns in the shaft 
in order to gain time. Another plan is to make the 
chains travel forward and back horizontally in a zig- 
zag course down the shaft. This may be necessary to 
keep the fish in the shaft till cured, but it evidently 
adds materially to the cost of construction, and enor- 
mously to the cost of maintenance, as the many con- 
volutions of the chains would make necessary great 
power to move them. 


Metallurgical Progress. 


In all metallurgical work the aim now appears to 
be to reduce the amount of heat required to do a given 
amount of work. For instance, the iron ore put in a 
blast-furnace to be cast in the form of pigs, is sub- 
jected to one heat in that step. The cast pigs are 
suffered to get cold before they are taken to the con- 
verter to be re-heated and cast into ingots of steel, or 
before they are re-heated in some other way to be 
worked into some new form. By placing the blast- 
furnace near the converter, the hot metal need not be 
cooled, but can be supplied while still hot to the next 
apparatus. The most recent step in this direction is 
the employment of the hot ingots of steel directly 
in the rolling-mill. There appears to be a moment 
when the hot ingot is in just the right condition 
for re-working on the outside, but is still too hot 
and fluid inside. If both the outside and inside could 
be cooled equally, there would be soon reached a 
moment when the whole ingot would be of the same 
temperature and fit for rolling. To accomplish this the 
ingots, as soon as they are taken out of the molds, 
are placed in brick pits. These pits are each just large 
enough to hold one ingot, and are closed at the top 
by a tight-fitting cover. The pits are heated red hot 
(by inserting hot ingots in them), and serve to keep 
the fresh ingots placed in them at an equal temperature 
till both the outside and inside have cooled down 
equally. The ingots can then be taken out and rolled 
without the expense and labor of re-heating. The pits 
have now been tried on a considerable scale, and ap- 
pear to work well, and they suggest other fields of 
usefulness in the treatment of metals that require re- 
heating between the different processes to which they 
are subjected. 


Improved Screws and Nuts. 


THE common gimlet-pointed wood screw, at the 
time it was invented, was regarded as a most valuable 
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invention. The gimlet-point made it possible to put 
the screw into the wood wholly by screwing and with. 
out the use of a gimlet. However excellent this idea, 
it was quickly perverted, for the carpenter found the 
gimlet-point enabled him to drive the screw part way 
in with a hammer, and then a few turns would set it 
firmly in position. This naturally led to a second 
and more recent invention —the pointed wood-screw. 
In this screw the gimlet point is replaced by a sharp 
conical point. To use it the screw is treated as a nail 
and driven in with a hammer nearly up to the head 
and then given a turn or two to bind it firmly in 
place. To make such a screw the metal rods or 
blanks are rolled instead of cut. The threads are 
forced up from the surface of the rod into a spiral 
ridge, adding to the outside diameter of the screw 
without decreasing its weight. This leaves the smooth 
part of the screw above the thread of less diameter, 
just the reverse of the ordinary cut screw, and pre- 
venting the binding or sticking that always occurs at 
the last strokes in sending the screw home. The screws 
examined appeared to be well made and to bear out 
fully the advantages claimed for them. Closely allied to 
this invention is another in which bolts and nuts may 
be made self-locking or less liable to rattle loose. The 
bolt is unchanged, and may be made of the usual 
standard sizes for car and carriage work. The threads 
cut in the nut are designed to fit the threads of the 
bolt for half the thickness of the nut, and then the 
angle of the thread is gradually changed without 
changing the number of threads in a given distance. 
This change in the shape of the nut thread acts asa 
spiral wedge, and tends to force the metal of the bolt 
to flow into the new shape of the nut and to make a 
firm and tight fit between nut and bolt. In the bolts 
and nuts examined the two pieces had been cut in 
two after being screwed up, thus showing the union 
between bolt and nut. The union seemed to be quite 
perfect, the thread of the bolt having everywhere 
conformed to the shape of the nut, making a firm and 
solid joint. 


Waste Water Alarm. 


AMONG minor appliances for preventing waste of 
water in cities is a simple mechanical signal for indi- 
cating a flow of water from cisterns or reservoirs. The 
ball-cock may be out of order, and the water running 
in and escaping in silence through the overflow for 
weeks without discovery. The new device prevents 
this by causing the overflow to ring a gong-bell con- 
tinuously as long as the water flows. The apparatus 
is exceedingly simple, and consists essentially of a 
small, over-shot water-wheel of metal inclosed in a 
casing. The escaping water in passing the wheel 
causes it to revolve, and the movement of the wheel 
causes a hammer to strike on a gong-bell. Cheap and 
simple as is this invention, it deserves to be recog- 
nized as one more means of preventing the excessive 
waste of water so common in American cities. 
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The Rainy Day. 


Buest drizzle that keeps prudent people 
Shut tight in-doors, 

And blots the town roofs and the steeple, 
And builded shores, 

Wipes out all bounds and limitations, 

And leaves but vaguest intimations 

Of his or thine! My old vexations 
Depart by scores ; 

Abstract, I am, without relations, 
Whene’er it pours. 


What are to me the wretched changes 
ng be life ? 

Here, hemmed by mists, my being’s range is 
All closed to strife. F 

Despair may tackle me to-morrow, 

And I may share the whole world’s sorrow, 

Or others woe from me may borrow, 
But not to-day, 

The sphere I walk in is too narrow 
To breed dismay. 


The woods and fields I roam about in, 
Wet as an eel, 

At every step the water spouting 
From toe and heel, 

The traveling seeds of weeds and grasses 

I furnish gayly with free ses, 

They board me singly and in masses, 
By hook and crook, 

And, being of the clinging classes, 
Cannot be shook. 


But night comes on; I’m stiff and weary, 
The storm grows rude, 

The landscape ail is wild and dreary, 
And so’s my mood; 

The task assigned by the Creator 

To me, as weed-disseminator, 

Is done; I’m ready now my fate for, 
And ; would fain 

A t of wind exchange my state for, 

Or drift of rain. vile 
Roger Riordan. 


Affinities. 


Stars, that from the purple depths 
Of Heaven gaze out above us; 
Eyes, that from the far-off homes 
Of hope look down and love us; 
Souls that from the pearly gates 
Steal forth and, smiling, listen ; 
All things above—stars, eyes, and love— 
That watch and wake and glisten: 


Moon, that in the tranquil eves 
Riseth in placid wonder ; 
And music of the hollow seas, 
wn out in low-toned thunder ; 
And winds that wander through the grass 
As sunset-lights are waning ; 
And all sweet sounds that Ties hath, 


Apart from Man’s complaining: 


Most fair though far, as soul to star, 
Our lives their lives inherit ; 

Each atom hath its dual part, 
Each soul its answering spirit ; 

No song of bird, no bell-tone heard 
At night o’er languid waters, 

But strikes a thousand chiming chords, 
In music’s sons and daughters ! 


William M. Briggs. 


Cupid's Mistake. 


Buinp Cupid, on a summer’s sultry eve, 

Went on love’s errand, as we may believe,— 

But lost his way, and stumbled to a cave, 

Dark as the night and silent as the grave. 

But, pray, behold the strange reverse of fate! 
Death, who to Cupid ever bears a hate, 

Happened, likewise to stroll in there to hide, 

And slyly dropped his darts near Cupid's side. 
Where weary lay the lad, thick mists arose, 

And hid his senses in a doze. 

Awaking from his nap, strange news to tell, 

His pointed arrows from the quiver fell. 

Not quite awake, he stretched his arms around, 
To gather up his arrows from the ground; 

He took his darts, he thought, but thought im vain, 
So like they were, he knew them not again. 

Cupid took some of Death's, O fate unkind! 

And left some part of his, for Death, behind! 
Hence many sprightly youths in blooming | gm 
Struck with the ts of Death, forestall old Time; 
While greybeards, just preparing for their graves, 
Struck with Love’s bolts, become his doting slaves. 


S. B. Foster. 


Two Triolets. 
WHAT HE SAID: 


Tus kiss upon your fan I press,— 

Ah! Sainte Nitouche, you don’t refuse it? 
And may it from its soft recess— 
This kiss upon your fan I press— 
Be blown to you, a shy caress, 

By this white down, whene’er you use it. 
This kiss upon your fan I press,— 

Ah, Sainte Nitouche, you don’t refuse it! 


WHAT SHE THOUGHT: 


To kiss a fan! 
What a poky poet! 

The stupid man, 

To kiss a fan, 

When he knows that—he—can— 
Or ought to know it— 

To kiss a fan/ 
What a poky poet! 


Harrison Robertson. 
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Uncle Remus’s Christmas Dance-Songs. 


[THESE songs, or something like them (I have endeavored to catch the spirit as nearly as possible) are 
sung with what [/ncle Remus would call the “knee-racket ”; that is to say, they are “patting” songs. If the 
reader will bear in mind that the rhythmical effect of these songs is based on 4ime—on recurring and invari- 
able pauses,—there will be no difficulty in catching the swing. The last verses of each stanza should be read 


with a quickening effect. 
“ My honey, my love” 


The refrains in each are in the nature of a chorus. 
is sung by all, and the last four verses of each stanza constitute the chorus proper. ]} 


In the second song, the line 


I. 


RABBIT-TUM-A-HASH. 


omen" foot quick, Rabbit foot light, 
Tum-a- ash, tum-a-heap ! 

Hop, : skip, jum Oh, mon, he’s a sight! 
Kaze he res’ ail de day en run all de night, 
—Tum-a-hash, tum-a-heap, 

Oh, Rabbit-tum-a-hash ! 


Crow fly Eas’, de crow fly Wes’, 
ie Boned eh tum-a-heap, 
fy -bird hunt de sparrer nes’, 
n he eat all de aigs fer ter see w’ich de bes’, 
—Tum-a-hash, tum-a-heap, 
Oh, Rabbit-tum-a-hash ! 


Little pot simmer, big pot bubble, 
um-a-hash, tum-a-heap ! 
Dumplin’ flirt like he done got in trouble, 
He flirt en he flip twel he look like he double, 
—Tum-a-hash, tum-a-heap, 
Oh, Rabbit-tum-a-hash 


Pot, he bigger dan de fryin’ pan, 
— Tum-a-hash, tum-a-heap! 
En ’pun dis groun’ I take my stan’, 
I druther be a nigger dan a po’ w’ite man, 
—Tum-a-hash, tum-a-heap, 
Oh, Rabbit-tum-a-hash ! 


Nigger, he chunk up de fire en grin, 
— Tum-a-hash, tum-a-heap! 
Oh, do run yer, Miss Sooky Blueskin, 
You forgot fer ter put dat seas’nin’ in, 
—Tum-a-hash, tum-a-heap! 
Oh, Rabbit-tum-a-hash ! 


W’en ~ tridge call— Bob White! Bob White! 
Tum-a-hash, tum-a-heap! 
Dees 3 dogs bite? Oh, yes, at night! 
-& Mister Rabbit li? he foot mighty light, 
” —Tum-a- hash, tum-a-heap, 
Oh, Rabbit- tum-a-hash ! 


Il. 


MY HONEY, MY LOVE. 


fur ways up de Far’well Lane, 


Hir’s a mighty 
i honey, my love! 
ister a ‘ou may ax Mister Crane, 


You may ax 
My a ay 
Dey’ll make you a bow, 
My honey, my love! 
Hit’s a mighty fur ways fer ter go in de night, 
My honey, my love! 
My honey, ay love, my heart’s delight— 
My honey, my love! 


love ! 


Mister Mink, ~ creep twel he wake up de snipe, 


oney, my love! 
Mister Bull: Frog holler, Come-a light my pipe! 
My honey, my love! 
En de Pa'tridge ax, Aint yo’ peas ripe? 
My honey, my love! 
Better not walk erlong much atter night, 
My honey, my love 
My honey, my love, my heart's s delight — 
My honey, my love! 


en dey’ll tell you de same, 


De Bully-Bat fly mighty close ter de groun’, 
M oney, my love! 
e coax er, Do come down / 
My honey, m love ! 
Mister a he rack all ’roun’ en ’roun’ 
My honey, my love! 
In de darkes’ night, Oh, de nigger, he’s a sight! 
My honey, my love! 
My honey, my love, my heart’s delight — 
My honey, my love! 


Mister Fox, 


Oh, flee, Miss Nancy, flee ter my knee, 
honey, my love! 
*Lev’m big, fat coons lives in one tree, 
My honey, my love! 
Oh, ladies all, won’t you marry me? 
y honey, my love! 
Tu’n lef’, tu’ ; right, we’ull dance all night, 
My honey, my love 
My honey, - love, my heart’s delight — 
My honey, my love! 


De big Owl holler en cry fer his mate, 
honey, my love! 


My 
Oh, don’t stay long! 


Oh, don’t stay late! 


My honey, my love! 
Hit aint so mighty fur ter de Good-By Gate, 
My honey, my love! 
Whar we all got ter go w’en we sing out de night, 
My honey, my love— 
My honey, my love, my heart’s delight ! 
My honey, my love! 


Joel Chandler Harris (“ Uncle Remus.” ) 











